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T he past and tbe present of Orissa Pioper or Cuttack is 
a subject which possesses at the present day a strong^ 
and a peculiar olaim ou our attention Beyond that interest 
which intrinsically belongs to tins ancient and important pro 
vince^ the interest which the liistorian^ the statistioian and 
the politician, evince in the decay of old and the develop 
ment of new institutions^ the iamine which is devastating 
every part of that province has invested it with a new 
and a fearful interest 

Onssa Proper or Utkala Desa as the Skanda Fnrana at 
the head of tins paper calls it formeily reached on the 
north to Tumlook, and on the south to the Rasykoyla river, 
as far as Ganjam on the east to the river Hoogblv and 
on the west to Smnbulpore It was originally peopled by 
the Odra tribe whioii subsequently expanded into the 
Ooria nation that earned their name and language over an 
immense tract of country, embracing the m^ern districts 
of Cuttack, Midnapore, Ganjam, Vizigapatam, Hooghly and 
Bajmundry, but on tbe annexation of Onssa to the Mogul 
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Lmpire during tbe reign of Akbar, Midnapore Hooghly and 
the other dependent mehals were separated from it^ and 
amalgamated with the soubah of Bengal 

According to Puranic authorities Utkal K^hand is the 
most favoured region of tlie earth It is declared to be the 
seat of the Kisliis and Mohurshis Gondhorbus and Devatas 
It abounds in temples and is redolent of sanctity It is an 
entire Tirth or sucied place It is tbo one spot in tbe 
Kaliyuga which is dedicated to the gods It is tbe 
favourite abode of holy Brahmins and learned Pandits It is 
an 004X9 in the vast and illimitable desert of sin Bhorduaiya 
Mom thus describes it to his pupils — Of all the regions of 
tho earth Bharata K hand is tbe most distingnished and of 
all the countries oi Bhaiata K hand Utkala boosts the 
highest renown Its whole extent is one uninterrupted Tirtk 
(place of pilgrimage) Its happy inhabitants live secure of a 
' reception into the world of spirits^ and those who even 
^ visit it and bathe m its sacred riveis obtain remission of 
their Bins though they may wei^h like mountains Wlio 
shalL describe adequately its sacred streams its temples its 
' klietrs Its fragrant flowers and fruits of exquisite flavour 
^ and all the merits and advantages of a sojourn m such a 
land ? What necessity indeed can there be for enlarging on 
the praises of a re$,ion which the Devatas themselves 
* delight to inhabit? 

Onssa owes its classic celebrity purely to its sanetitj 
It IB tbe great place for pilgrimage What Jerusalem was 
to the Jews what Mecca is to the Mabomedans Pooree 
13 to the Hindus When in 1580 Siva Jey Sing the gene 
ralissimo of Akbar^ conquered the country tor his master 
he was dazzled by the grandeur of the place and exclaimed 
that the c^ountry was not a flt subject for conquest and 
schemes for human ambition but j^elonged only to the gods 
1*116 Oorias like the Bedouins and the Peruvians worshipped 
»t one time the sun and the mogmflcient remains of the Black 
Pagoda or the sin me of the sun ot temples and minars^ of grand 
palaces and colossal flgures m a state of dilapidation with which 
Orissa IS studded attest her departed greatness The shrme 
of the grim Juggurnath attracts during the Ruth Jattra^ or 
Car F^ival in July thousands of men from all parts of 
India Oiiginally an incarnation of the Bhuddist faith 
Jug^rnath has been long impressed into the service of 
Hiudnism and has now become an object of devout worship 
According to the Kapila Sanhita and the puthtes of the 
pandas^ Juggurnath had from time immemorial dwelt on 
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the Ntla chala in the form of Nil Madkaba The reputation 
of this incarnation waa world wide^ and moved the Maliarajah 
of Oujein to proceed to Onsaa and offer his adorations to 
him He accordingly marched to the spot with a large fol 
lowing but on his arrival his Highness was gneved to 
learn that Nil Madhaha had left his earthly ab^e Tins 
sad intelligence overwhelmed the Maharajah with affliction^ 
until consolation came to him in the shape of a vision of 
the god The vision told him^ that although he had aban 
doned his former image he would soon re appear as a new 
avatar even that of the Baru Brahmd The vision had 
scarcely vanished into thin air^ when a messenger came and 
informed him that he had seen a Daru oi log of wood of 
the Neem tree floating to the shores ol Pnrsoflem their 
decorated with the Skankah Goda Pudma Chakar, being the 
several emblems of Vishnu This message poured balm into 
the bruised mind of the Maliarajah He ran to the sea 
shore^ and in as entranced with the beautiful and the divine 
appearance of the log He prostrated himself before it and 
after ofleiing to it Ins heartfelt adoiation he deposited it 
in a temple Btskukerma was then as now the chief archi 
tect of the Bevatas Him the Maharajah employed to carve 
and mould the sacred Bam into the image of Vishnu bnt 
no sooner hod Btskukerma touched it with his axe than it 
split of itself into the images of Juggurnath Bulloiam and 
Suvodra The Maharajah then erect^ a magnifloent temple 
and placed the images there He inaugurated the new 
worship with the greatest iclai and m the presence of Indr a 
and his court With the establishment of that worship com 
mences a new era of Hinduism Since that period^ Orissa 
has acquired a celebrity such as neither Benares nor Brinda- 
bun can boast of It was m Onssa that the Hindu refor 
mer, Chaitanya after having travelled for six years in Bnn 
dahun and other places settled and remained twelve years 
worshipping Jug^math with all the intensity of his nature 
Greater merit is attached to the worship of Juggnmath 
than to that of other Devatos because Juggurnath is iden 
tifled with Brahmd or the Great Power the Creator and 
Preserver of the Universe The following passage m the 
legendary acoonnt of the temple and frequently quoted by 
the Ooria pandas attached thereto will support thu view 
' Hear now the tmth of the Darn Avatar (the appear^ 
ance of the deity in the form of tlie Neem tree log) 
What part of the universe is there which the divine spirit 
* does not pervade? In every place it exults and sports m 
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" tL difTerent form In the lieaven of Brahmd it is Brahm£ 
at Kylas it is Mah^eo in the upper world it is Indra 
on the face of the earth it is to be found in all the 
** most renowned Khetrs^ at Baddnka^ as Badnnath at 
Bnndabun and Dwarka as Knslina , at Aujodhya (Oude) 

‘ in anothei shape but in the Khetr of Pursottem it appears 
‘ in its true and sacred form * 

This ^Hrue and sacred form” is a very grotesque one, 
and a very distant approximation to the human form But 
the intelligent pandas try to explain away this deformity 
by arguing that tliey worship in Juggumath not any infe 
nor Devato but Bralmid or the great spirit, and that the 
images are shapeless or rather hideously shaped, because the 
Vedas describe the supreme Being as mraear or formless 
and that the hideous countenance is assumed to fnghten 
people into being virtuous Juggumathism, whether it be 
a federative religion or not, has however one merit it 
maintains the pie-eminence of faith over caste and teaches 
that divine mercy regards neither tnbe nor family It 
scouts the distinctions of caste as violations of the laws 
of God who intended that all men should be equally 
entitled to enter his kingdom It therefore permits the 
Brahmin and the Chundal to eat off the same plate The 
moAaprosad or food prepared for and dedicated to, Juggnr 
nath, IS considered very satisfying and sanctifying It is 
often partaken by men of di&rent castes under the same 
roof, and at the same table But whatever Juggernathism 
may be in theory it has degenerated in practice into a 
gross and demoralising idolatry The abominable exhibitions 
which take place annually during the Bulk Jattra afford a 
melancholy illustration of the prostration of mind caused 
by superstition 

The religion of the people am]^ the conformation of the 
country have alike conspired to render it the most back 
ward province in the British Empire, the real Sleeping 
Hollow in the dominions of the Queen Though nch m 
sanctity, it is poor in regard to its natural productions Its 
supposed spiritual wealth is more than counterbalanced by 
its real temporal poverty Cursed with a stenle soil, its 
products are of an inferior quality It produces little b^ond 
what IB required for local consumption, and that little 
cannot be utilized by exportation for want of roads Immersed 
lu the darkness of superstitiou and ignorance deprived of 
prolific sources of production and of extended means of 
mtercommunicution the inhabitants of Onssa rank veiy low 
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in the xnoralj mental^ and social scale They are deecnbed 
by the anther of the ^^Ayin Acben'^ to be a very effeminate 
and stnpid nation Indeed as reg^ards want of manliness what 
the Ben^ees are to the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces 
the Oonos are to the Bengalees Deficient both in spirit and 
intelligfence they may well be denominated the Bceotums of 
Bengal The circnmsianoe of all the public offices being held 
by Ben^lees; affords conclusive evidence of their intellectual 
infenonty They are not only a timid and ignorant but a 
dissolute race This combination of vices is in a great measure 
attributable to the debasing and demoralising religion which 
they profess The Utkala Brahmins from whom the class of 

S andas or temple pnests is recmited the Beds or Yadya, the 
faiDi or writer class constituting the upper ten thousand of the 
Oona community^ are distinguished by their national vices 
But the mass of the agncultaral population are industrious 
and comparatively virtuous though they are equally wanting 
in spirit lotelhgence^ and enterprise 

Yet Onssa has not always been what it is now Three 
oentunes ago it was the seat of a prosperous and powerful 
monarchy^ inhabited by an industnous popnlation and teem 
ing with the varied productions of nature The ban^ of 
the Mahanuddee were studded os thickly with evidences of 
wealth and civilization as those of the Ghinges but the country 
collapsed and crumbled to dnst beneath the blows of foreign 
conquerors Moslem and Mahratta domination convert 
this garden into a wilderness Alternate drought and inun 
dation resulting in pestilence and death have aggravated 
the evils of misgovernment On the I4th of October J803 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell conquered Cuttack for the Bn 
tish Government Lord Wellesley, the then Governor General 
determined on administenng the new conquest not according 
to the revenue system inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, but 
accordmg to the system of periodical settlements for eleven 
years as a basis for a permanent settlement tWeafter 
^ according to the B^pilations in force for the settlement and 
' Collection of the public revenue in the provinoe of Bengal 
with certain modifications and exceptions ” 

In Onssa Proper as m the rest of Ben^ noe is the 
great staple food and the pnnmpal article oi produce The 
gram is coarse but nutntious It is r^rded as far infe- 
rior to the best balam. of Bengal The two great 
nee crops of Onssa are denominate the wrod and beah 
The sarod is sown in June, when the rains set m, and is 
harvested in December The b€ah is sown also in June, 
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bnt IS reaped in the middle of September It requires 
higher land which becomes available for the growth of 
the rubOee crops m the cold weather Of these crops the 

mashkali^ ohinmikliassan moogb bajra^ and sorsah are the 
principal Sugar cane tobacco, and cotton are very abnndant, 
but the produce is of a very inferior description Indigo 
mnlberry and poppy, which have largely contributed to the 
agncultnral wealth of Bengal and Behar are unknown in 
Onsea Even the common betel vine or pan was not known 
to the Oonas till the culture of it was introduced amongst 
them by some Bengalees during the Maboroedan admmie 
tration Both soil and climate are no doubt unfavourable to 
the gprowth of tlie most valuable products of agriculture 
but much of the apparent inferiority is to be attributed 
to the general poverty and the dense ignorance of both 
the ryoik and zemindars of Orissa They are as yet inno 
oent of that knowledge of the principles of agriculture, 
winch can alone turn their properties to the best account 
and would exert the most beneficial influence upon their 
prosperity Perfect aOToulture,' says Leibig the profoundest 
of modern agnculturai chemists ^ is the true foundation 
" of all trade and industry, — it is the foundation of the riches 
^'of states But a national system of ogriouliuie cannot be 
'^formed without the application of scientific principles for 
''such a system must be based on au exact acquaintance 
"with the means of nutrition of vegetables and with the 
"influence of soil and the action of manure upon tliem^ 

The practice of sub dividing estates has also been instru 
mental in checking the development of the agnonltural 
resources of this province It has been earned to such on 
extent, that there are some estates m Cuttack on which 
the Government demand is no more than a few annas The 
evil has been intensified by that of short settlements The 
history of those settlements is the history of Orissa dunng 
the British administration They aflbrd the real clue to the 
present condition of the people and therefore demand a 
lengthened description which we shall presently attempt to give 
The province contains three chief towns namely, Pooree 
Balasore, and Cuttack. Pooree is the growth of Juggur 
nathism and denves its importance from its connection 
with the temple It contains more than six thousand bouses, 
and its streets are lined hy muts or religious establishments 
It abounds in filth and is penodicallv crowded by pilgrims, 
but its suburbs are beautified by gardens and tanks, and are 
considered very salubrious 
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Bidasore ib not a compact but a stragghog town Tbe 
poptdatiOD maj, ou a rough calculation^ be estimated at 
twelve thousand souls Balasore is the principal port of the 
province^ and is provided with dry docks it was at one 
time the seat of manufacturing and commercial activity, 
carrying on a considerable tiade in sennas and muslins oils 
and drugs It owed its importance to the facilities of its 
position for carrying ou commerce with Bengal 

Cuttack may be regarded os tbe representative capital of 
the province It oontams a population of about thirty five 
thousand souls, and boasts ot several buck built and stone 
houses It IS provided with several large and commodious 
bazaars and cbowks called after the classes who reside in 
their vicinage such as the Oona and Tehuga bazaars The 
Chandney Cbowk is however the best of them It is also 
studded with temples dedicated to ICam, Krishna, and other 
diviQities 

The manufactures of these towns are very inconsiderable 
The calicoes of Balasore which were once much prized are 
no longer in demand, and the manufacture has almost ceased 
The filigree silver works of Cuttack are however still valued 
and evince great elegance ot design and fineness of finish 
Coarse dhooties only are manufactured for local consumption 
Piece goods silk and everything m the shape of loxiiiy are 
import^ from Bengal Proper but lu small quantities, and 
chiefly by the inhabitants of the chief towns and their 
suburbs One principal reason why the manufactares as well as 
tbe agriculture of this province are at such a low ebb, is 
to be found in the narrowness of tbe wants of the people 
They produce httle and consume little They do not need 
much and tbeir motives to exertion ore but few Dhooties 
and Chadders constitute their wardrobe Ddl and Bhftt their 
food, and Handeee and Lotds their furniture Tbe belongings 
of the rajahs and poligars may embrace more articles, but 
even their style of living is exceedingly primitive Another 
cause of tbe stagnation of agriculture and commerce is the 
state of isolation m which tbe Oonas live The wont of 
mtercommumcation and the consequent difficulty of convey 
ing the produce have materially interfered with the develop 
ment of tbe resources of the country Agncultural improve- 
ments would be useless, wliere the surplus produce would be 
valueless, because it would not pay to convey it to the 
market 

We now proceed to speak of the settlement of the land 
revenue of this province We have already said that short 
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settlements have been her curse Though the evils incident to 
them, have, in a considerable degree, been mitigated by the 
Thirty Years Settlement of Mr A J Mofiatt Mills yet 
we have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that the 
postponement of the Permanent Settlement has b^n very 
disastrous and a prolific source of heart-rending misery It 
appears that when the first settlement was eftected, the 
standard proposed for adoption was the average of the 
Mahratta gross collections of preceding years, m\nu% certain 
illegal cesses but this proposed average was in point of fact 
exceeded, and the sudder jumma was unjustly enhanced 
and unequally distributed, without any reference to the 
circumstances of the estat^ or the amount of their actual 
assets The evils arising from the enhancement of the total 
assessment and its unequal distribution attracted the atten 
tion of Government in 1817, and Mr Walter Ewer was 
deputed to report on them and suggest the best means for 
remedying them He submitted his opinion in the following 
terms — ^ I cannot think that Government need look to 
' any material diminution of the land revenue from the 
^ inability of the district to pay the whole jumma, but I 
“ believe that great inequalities exist, and that the assessment 
^ does in reality press heavily on many of the poorer and 
less industrious zemindars ' In 1818 the discontent caused 
by the settlement ripened into disaffection The Honourable 
Court of Directors recorded the following opmion — The 
' comparison of the above statements and opinions on the 
subject of the assessment of the land revenue compels us 
‘ thus fiu to acquiesce in the conclusion that Khoordah and the 
' other resumed lands of Rajwarrah had indisputably suffered 
^ an extreme pressure of over assessment pnor to the break 
^ ing out of the late insurrection, while in the very nature 
and circumstances of the assessment was combined a 
number of heavy unaccustomed evils to the whole population 
both military and agricultural of those estates and that 
* there is strong reason to fear that the rest of the province 
has also suffer^ from the pressure of over assessment though 
"not m equal degree, nor with similar collateral evils ” 

In 1883 Mr Wilkinson measured and settled the Khoordah 
estate In the following year Mr Eicketts effected the 
settlement of Noanund a large peigunnah in Balasore But 
the necessity of adopting systematic measures for remedy 
ing the e^s of Short Settlements and acquiring correct 
information regarding the actual produce and rent of 
estate, of ascertaining and securing the just lights of the 
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rjpts and of equalizing the distribution of the bui'den of 
taxation was not recognised till 1836 In that year opera* 
tions connected with the measurement and settlement of 
estates were oommenced The settlement of the whole 
province was conducted in accordance with the pnnctples 
prescribed in Regulation VII of 1822 It embraced an 

investigation into tbe area and boundaries of estates the 
nature and character of tenures^ and tbe lights and privileges 
of the ryots Deputy Collectois were first appointed to 

demaicate the boundaries of estates and decide the boundary 

disputes The Tkakbust being thus completed, a scientific 

survev was held and maps and papers were prepared for 
the guidance of Settlement and Riesumption Deputy Cullectors, 
who performed their respective duties under the supervision 
of the Collectors and Special Deputy Collectors The claims 
to Lakhiraj or rent fiee tenures in the whole jirovince numbered 
277 925 but were on the whole satisfactorily disposed of 
The inquiry was carried on in a spirit of great moderatiou 
and strict impartiality The process of conductmg it is thus 
described by Mr Mills — 

On the receipt of tbe field book the Deputy Collector 
commenced opeiations It was bis firet object to prepare 
a teridy^ of tbe Lakhiraj claims which he sent to the 
Collector to number and register When the registry 
had been made, he instituted the suits and invited the 
' attendance of the Lokhirajdurs with their receipts (for 
without the receipts the sunnuds were not traceable) He then 
called on all the holders of under tenures vtz Mokuddums 
^ Surburakars Pudhans Porrsuties (and in certain estates some 
other of these holders were most numerous) to show and 
^ prove their rights and interest in each case While this 
‘ examination was m progress ameena were deputed under 
^ the personal inspection and responsibility of the Deputy to 
fill up the columns headed ^ Soil and Crop left blauk in 
^ the field book When tins enquiry had been completed and 
considerable progress made in disposing of the claims of 
Lokhirajdars and intermediate holders, the Deputy Collec 

* tors proceeded to enquire into the real assets of each village, 

* and make the Jummabundee of the Khalsah and resumed 
' lands by defining the rent to be paid by the resident ryots, 

rte by tbe Thannee ryots by the Chandmadars by the 
Kurridadars of the first and second class and finally by the 
' ex Lukhirajdars for their several holdings interchanging 
^pottahs and kabulents with each of them to pay the rent 
'^imposed thereon This hts first object being attained, be 

c 
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next proceeded to clnseify and assess the nijchas pahee and 

* other cultivated and calturable lands ert mass€, thus arnviDg 
at the ag^gate jurama which the village shguld pay 

* The process was undoubtedly te<liou8 and expensive, and it 
** was noore than once proposed to introduce the system of 
'making settlements pursued in the Upper Provinces, but 

no officer conversant with Cuttack revenue affairs coante 
' nanced the proposition The plan was discussed at a 
conference at the Board in 1^41 and wisely abandoned 
' as impracticable Mr Commissioner Ricketts expiessed ins 
opinion on the subject in 18dy m the following words — 
The more expenence I acquire the more convinced I am 
that the aggregate to detail system is impracticable here 
' ' The Board has now seen enough of Cuttack settlements to 
judge what sot t of a settlement it would be if all the 
' relative rights of Khureedadars of the hrst class Khuree 
' dadurs of the second class Mokuddums Surburrakars, and 
' ' Thannee ryots were to be lelt unadjusted and I rely on 
their not proposing any alterations m the detail of the 
proceedings 

In the Operation Report of 1840 41 I recorded my 
'' opinion as follows — It was agreed at the conference that 
' ' any alteration in the present system of making the 
' settlements and of preparing these papers ( settlement 
''records) was unodvisable and abonnditig as Cuttaok 
' ' does with such a variety of undertenures I think the 
' ' aggregate to detail system of the Upper Provinces could 
' not well be introduced and sure am 1 that its intro 
' dnction would cause great and^^ general dissatisfaction 
'to the country while as regaids the rents to be paid 
' ' by the ex Lakhirajdars Khureedadars and others wlio 
" ' before held their lands at a quit rent or free of rent 
' ' charges it would m practice be found to letard the 
settlement operations the settlement officers must hx 
" ' the rents to lie imposed on these holdings ^ 

The settlement officers obtained lelmble information of 
the rent actually received by zemindars from their ryots in 
every village They classified the different descriptions of 
the soils with their respective rates of rent with reference 
to tbeir prodnoe and situation on an average of years They 
also compared the rates of land of the same quality lu adjacent 
Villages They then proceeded on these data to determine 
the rent actually paid No difficulty was experienced in 
asoertaiDing the actual rent by the Thannees corresponding 
to the Khoodkostha ryots of Bengal Proper, because it 
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was well ki)Owa that they were generally asseensed at a 
much higher rate than the produce of their fields or any ad 
vantages their residence could warrant But it was very 
difficult to ascertain tie rente paid by the Pahees^ occnpying 
111 OiiHsa the same position as our Pycubta ryots, because 
the lawak^unma papers of the zemindars understated them 
The settlement officers assumed the Pahees’ average at 4 annas 
m the rupee, lower than the rates actually assessed on Die 
Thannee lands The Mokuddums or the village proprietors 
who paid through a superior landholder were enjoined so to 
pay until they could prove the right to separation m a court 
of justice The ullowaiice fixed for them was twenty per 
cent and m exceptional cases twenty five per cent The 
zemindar was allow^ fifteen per cent on the M« kuddummy 
jumma Theie is a class of furmeis in Orissa who are 
called Surburiakars They are very much like the Izardars 
of Bengal Ihe Settlement Officem recognised and confirmed 
the Surburrakaree tenure To the Mouraaee or hereditary 
Suiburrakars was allowed a deduction of twenty per cent 
from the gioss assets and to the temporal y Surburrakars a 
deduction of ten per cent The zemindar s Malhkana was 
first limited to thirty per cent but in January 1840, thirty 
five per cent was fixed as the minimum with permission 
to accept it in exceptionally favoured cases 

Tins settlement whicli was effected in 1838 bos well 
answered its objects as set forth m the fifty third paragraph 
of Mr Mills Opeiation Repoit in 1843 44 which were 
to ascertain the area of each estate and the valuation of 
the land to equalize the assessment which had been fixed 
and augtnentea at hazard without any refeience to the 
capabilities of the melials and which pressed with much 
severity on many of the poor zemindars to fix the boun 
danes of estates to decide all disputes relating to them on 

* the spot to settle all questions of rights and tenures 

* between landlords and tenants to test the validity of the 
multitudinous rent free tenures — a task which few hoped to 
see achieved The opeiatious here indicated have been 

satisfactorily performed flach pergunnah and mouzah has 
been measured and surveyed an infinite number of claims 
to Lakhiraj tenures have been adjudicated the rente of the 
Khoodkostah ryots have been fixed, and the rights of all 
classes of under tenure holders have l^n carefully investigated 
and distinctly recorded 

The Thirty Years Settlement thus effected is no doubt, a 
great improvement upon the previous Short Settlements and 
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has^ in many respects proved a blessing to the people Bat 
it has not prevented the great evil incident to periodical 
settlements vxz periodual famines It has not stood the 
test of all seasons In 1834 85 the country was laid waste 
by inundation and rupees 1 86 94Ji of the revenue of the 
province was remitted In 1837 38 a similar calamity 
occurred calling for a farther remission of rupees 5^87^146 
In 1841i 43 the province a third time suffered fiom an early 
cessation of the penodioal rams when rupees 4,86 625 of 
the revenue were remitted Again in 1844 45 the lands 
bordering on the Rivei Subernica weie flooded, and the 
Collector proposed remissions to the extent of rupees 10 365 
but the Board refused the indulgence In 1845 46 a 
similar inundation occurred and the Government remitted 
rupees 11 587 of the sadder jumma In the same season 
a large portion of the districts of Cuttack and Fooree 
severely suffered fiom a similar cause and the Commissioner 
took upon himself the responsibility of remitting a moiety 
of the pubho demand 

But all these calamities culminated in the famine which 
broke out with terrible seventy m May lust and which 
IB still devastating the piovince Ihe rice ciop as we have 
before said bem^ the mam ciop its failure is invariably 
the precursor of famine Ihe harvests of 1863 64 were so 
abundant and prices were so hi^b that the Oonas had 
exported their siiiplus stock — a million and half of muunds 
from Balosore alone ihe Autumn crop the only crop 
grown in the distiict failed in I860 In that year 
the rams ceased early and this cessation caused a loss 
of one half of the average yield of that crop After 
the second week of September there was no heavy shower, 
and this aggravatidn of the drought was immediately 
attended by the must disastrous effects there being but little 
moisture left in the ground, the paddy could not arrive at 
maturation Symptoms of coming distress flrst manifested 
themselves in Mai wood and Fareekwood two estates in the 
Fooree District on the tongue of land runnmg between 
the Chilka Lake and the sea On the 14tli November 
1865 the Commissioner of Cuttack reported that great 
distress prevailed in that tract On this the Lieuteuant- 
Gfovernor directed that work should be provided for tbe 
inhabitants of Mai wood and Fareekwood by sending one lack 
of maunds of Curcutch salt to Chittagong and in the Fublio 
"Works Department placed the sum of rupees 69 000 at the 
disposal oi the Superintending Engineer for the expenditure 
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upon the Cattack and the Ganjam^ and Cuttack and Pooree 
roads Hifi Honour also placed rupees 5^000 from the 
Government Estates Improvement Fund at the disposa;} of 
the Collector of Cuttack to enable that officer to afford 
employment to the destitute in works for the improvement 
of the Government Sathparah Estate The Collector satisfied 
that the means thus placed at his disposal were adequate to 
meet the wide spreading distress and utterly failing to 
realize its growing magnitude wrote that for the present 
at any rate he did not consider any furtiier remedial 
measuies on the part of Government necessary But soon 
after this, he was obliged to apply for further aid to enable 
Inm to commence operations on the Kboordah and Piplee 
Hoad and obtained ten thonsand rupees from the Govern 
ment Estates Improvement Fund 

At about this time the Lieutenant Governor visited neg 
lected Orissa Ou the 17th February His Honor held at 
Cuttack a durbar which was attended by twenty rajalis of 
mehals^ eighty zemindars and the covenanted and un 
covenanted officers of the diet icts Sir Cecil Beadon delivered 
to the assembled chiefs a suitable address impiessing upon 
them their obligations to their ryots and pointing out to them 
tho beneficent acts of Government He dwelt also on the 
advantages of iiTigation and the tendency of rents wages 
and puces to rise with the prospeiity of the province His 
remarks on the advantages of free trade in mitigating the 
effects of famine were not however apprei lated by men who 
regarded the exportation of rice to Europe as the chiof cause 
of the calamity that had overtaken them In announcing that 
a new settlement would be made^ he promised that the assess 
ment should be light and m no case bear a greater propor 
tion to the present value of produce than the thirty years' 
settlement^ and probably much less He also promised them 
a college as soon as the district should be npe for it 
No sooner was the back of the Lieutenant-Gnvemor 
turned, than the scarcity of food prevailing in particular spots 
swellea into a wide-spreadin|[ famine It soon assumed formid 
&bly gigantic proportions demoralizing and decimating the 
province It has since disintegrated all the loosely jointed 
elements of this neglected country and introduced confusion 
and anarchy It has communicate a tremendous shock from 
which years of plenty and progress can alone enable her 
to recover But officii eyes wera at first blind and would not 
recognize the existence of the gigantic calamity Mr T 
Eavenshaw, the Commissioner, and Mr Sbuttelwortb, the 
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Sapenn ten debt of Police were both mistaken in snpposiug that 
local efforts would suffice to meet the visitation It is this 
grievous mistake which has caused the Orissa Distnots to be 
engulfed by the tidal wave of starvation and cnme disease 
and death They spoke of the famine as a temporary scarcity, 
liecause their official vision was limited by the horizon of 
their little sudder stations At last the officialism of the 
Commissioner melted m the ffre of the universal suffering 
he begun to see things m a clearer b^ht On the End 
May he drew a picture of the horrors stalking over the 
length and breadth of the land * fiie starving and dying 
alisolutely swarm in the station and villages either dyin^ of 
cholera dysentery or hunger or piokiu„ up a bare subsistence 
by begging Pitiched by hunger and disease, as soon as 
' a door to relief 18 opened the rush of applicants is so great 
^as nearly to overwhelm the persons appointed to distribute 
^ food I went myself and witnessed such a scene as will 
''never be effaced from my memory and m subsequently 
^ attempting to distribute a ba^ of pice I had brought for the 
' purpose I was so mobbed as to be unable to move The 
money was snatched from my hands and the poor creatures 
"even dragged the pice fiom my pockets the crowd get- 
ting 80 thick they absolutely lay one on the other in a 
' writhing mass of disease and distiess as patnlul to witness 
' as it was impossible to lelieve The Boaid apparently 
disregarded this report for it did not see light till the 4 th 
June They did not take any action up to 28 th May 
notwithstanding as they tliemselves admit thqy had 

noted symptoms of distress as for back as October last 
In the three months ending Slst October, observe 
the Board, the excise revenue which is an index of the 
prosperity of the people showed a falling off In November 
they instituted inquiries and learnt that great tuffering 
though not generally famine was in store lor the people 
But they added that the opinion which they had then offered 
was avowedly based upon most impeifect information ' 
Why was the informatiou received so imperfect ? What 
were the local officers about ? And if they could not 'supply 
reliable information regaiding such a vitally important ques 
tion as the means of sustenance of the people for six months, 
of what earthly use were they ? Far be it from us to 
question the humanity of the local officers but there is no 
doubt they have evinced a want of foi^igbt and of capacity 
to grapple manfully and successfully with the onsis which 
lias in no inconsiderable degree aggravated its effects In 
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trntli it li they who have misled the higher authorities and 
the Government We learn from the records of the Govern 
ment that, from Cnttack and Balasore up to the 11th 
May beyond accounts of the marked increase of crime 
owing to scarcity no reports had been received showing 
' that anything like famine existed or that those in danger 
ot starvation could not be relieved by the funds raised by 
pnvate chanties, and administered by the Belief Com 
mitfcees which had been establislied both at Cuttack and 
Balasore But on that date a report was received from 
^ the Commissioner setting forth the destitution that pre 
vailed and asking for a contribution from Government m 
aid of the Belief Funds which had been organised 
It was not till the 27th May that a letter was received 
from the Commissioner of Cuttack, enclosing one from the 
Collector of Pooree representing that a marked change bad 
taken place in the position of affairs and praying for 
assistance fiom Government But we cannot bold the Board 
of Revenue as entirely blameless in the matter or regard it 
only as the victim of official misrepi'esentation They endeavonr 
to justify their inaction bv urging that until May last 
there was nothing like famine in Orissa and state that great 
uneasiness there was and even suffenng but till towards 
the end of May prices were not very much higher than 
in many parts of Bengal But the correctness of this state 
ment is not borne out by the table which they themselves 
give m their piehminary report ou the Land Revenue Adminis 
tration of 1865 66 of the number of seeis of eighty tolalis 
each of the cheapest kind of nee m ordinary use, procurable 
for a rupee in each district m Orissa throughout this period 
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Our readers will remember that nee has been dirt cheap 
in Onssa — annas a maund being the usnal rate Its 
recent rise was unprecedented and should have attracted^ 
long ere this official attention During the last two years 
the rate rose a little hi^hei than the normal rate of 
12 annas a maund but it did not exceed rupees 1 4* a 
tnaund In tbe month of January last the piice was alxiut 
rupees 8 a maund in Balasore and Cuttack and a little 
higher in Pooree In February it lose to rupees 4 lu the 
firet^mentioned two districts and rupees 5 in the last men 
tinned district Did the Board take any steps to meet the 
fearful crisis which was fairly approaching? Were they not 
bound to give serious attention to so giave a possibility and 
adopt such precautionary measures against its occurrence ns 
might be piudeiit and feasible? But they failed to anticipate 
thus early such a possibility and were consequently unprepared 
for that prompt and decisive action by which this great 
calamity should have been met when the time of need 
came 

In April the price rose still higher and nee became veiy 
scarce It sold in Balasore at 9 8661*8 in Cuttack at 7 
and in Pooree at 6i seers to the rupee But Apnl also 
passed away and the Board did not make any sign Now 
came the temble month of May Theipublic were extremely 
anxious a general meeting was suggested, but the Board 
discouraged such a demonstration while their Secretary, 
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Mr ChapnnD^ wrote to the newspapers to say that pnblic 
contributions were not wanted 

The press and the public were however fully able to realize 
the naagnitude of the crisis and pressed upon the authorities 
the necessity of taking immediate action The Fr^d 
of India and the Btn&o Patriot gave no uncertain sound 
but their warnings were disregarded like the prophecies 
of Cassandra. The Hindoo Patnoi from its position as 
the representative organ of the Hindoos had peculiar sources 
of iniormation and was one of the first to draw public 
attention to the subject In the beginning of March it pub 
lished an appeal to the public^ addressed by Baboo Hamo Rboy 
Chatterjee the energetic Deputy Magistrate of Pooree who 
wrote os follows — Starvation in its literal sense is to bo 
seen m every part of the district When such is the state 
‘ of things seen during the harvest season it is impossible to 
imagine what disastrous consequences will follow in a short 
" time Soon after this Baboo Ramo Khoy Chattei^ee 
addressed to the writer of this paper a letter on the same 
subject which was pervaded by the same tone We make the 
following extract fiom it — Hitherto the people have bad 
to suffer but partially from the scarcity ot food but now 
what we call famine has appeared in all its horrors The 

causes of this calamity here are said to be \8t the 
discontinuance by Government ot the manufacture of salt 
and ^nd the failure of nee crops last year ’ 

The Friend was one of the first to impress upon the public 
the necessity of affording organized relief to the famine 
stricken population of Onssa On the twelfth of Apnl last 
it urged ^ the evident necessity foi a general but a small 
subscription in Calcutta and Bengal for all the sufferers of 
Onssa and Ganjam and trusted ^tlie Chamber of Com 
mcrce and its active Secretary, ever foremost in a work of 
benevolence, will at once organize the movement " We 
could have wished this appeal had been promptly and 
cordially responded to 

On the 2^nd May Messrs Sykes & Co addressed a letter 
to the Editor of the Friend of India containing a commu 
nication from Mr Miller giving the following mournful 
details — When I entered the town I was horror struck by 
the number of living skeletons in the shape of many women 
'and children seen prowling about in search of food and 
actually turning up^th their liands the gravel and dust in 
' front of shops m the hope of finding grains of rice or an) 

' thing in the shape of food, which might he concealed 

D 
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Notliing eatable however filthy and offensive, is rejected 
I saw one youth in the act of eating grass a mode ol trjing 
to satisfy the gnawings of hunger which I hear is now 
commonly resorted to The first victim of this fearful visi 
^ tation I saw was an elderly female lying m the street oppo 
site a wealthy mut just about to breathe her lost The next 
was a man lying with his face to the ground so reduced as to 
be unable to move or speak My attention was then directed 
to a lad asleep in the road near the rajah s residence he 
was a complete skeleton every bone was visible he seemed 
unable to rise oi speak After several attempts he sucoeeded 
in the faintest voice imaginable to tell wheie he came 
from Not far from this youth I found a mother seated 
by her son She was blind and much enfeebled he who 

* had evidently been a tall strong man was reduced to a 
^ skeleton and lay on Ins back perlectly helpless I arranged 

to have food supplied to them for a week After two aajs 
they both died On the south of the temple I came up to 
what appeared to be a corpse On inspection signs of life 
were perceived After being aroused a grey liaucd old 
man fearfully emaciated managed to breathe out the name 
of his villa^ge Near the soutii east corner of the temple I 
fonnd a large crowd of hungry emaciated men, women and 
'children crying out in the most touching manner for food, 
the bony deformed bodies and pinched up extenuated and 
unnatural countenances of most of them with their vehement 
cries for help told a tale of piotrocted abstinence fiom food 
^ and intense suffering which would have melted a heart of 

* stone 

The Chamber of Commerce having urged upon the Govern 
ment the propriety of applying to the relief of the famine 
stricken people the balance of the North Western Famine 
Fund lying in the Government Treasuiy, and the Lieutenant 
Gpvernor of Bengal havin^ supported the proposition the 
Government of India it hist placed two laklis at the disposal 
of His Honor Intimation of this grant was conveyed by 
telegraph to Sir Cecil Beadou on the Elst May His Honor 
at once assigned rupees 10 000 to the Behef Committees 
of each of the districts of Cnttack Pooree, and Balasore 
Instructions were given for the judicious and economical 
expenditure of these funds and the Boaid were empowered 
to expend a further sum of mpees 15 000 if necessary m 
buying gram where comparatively cheap and conveying, it 
to the distressed districts The Boird however would not 
see the hand wilting ou the wall and thought it iiu necessary 
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to avail themselxes of tins permission flat on the 2Sth 
May the Board leceived the following’ telegram from the 
Commissioner of Cuttack — 

Rice with the utmost dilfiiculty procurable m suffiuent 
quantity at foui and half Cuttack soers per rupee Bazaar 
paitiallv closed Only one day s lutions m store left foi 
troops wlio are reported discontented Commissariat has 
refused assistance Crime iiicieasiiig, daily Public Works 
and Relief works stopped foi want of food 
It beiDg, now imj>eratively necessary to send down rice 
the Lieutenant-Governor instructed the Board to do so 
without a moment s del ly and placed it their disposal for 
the purpose the full two Hklis ^^lauted by the Government 
of India The Boa id had now no other alternative than 
to perform their duty They accordingly despatched the 
steamer Conrt Uty with 6 000 inaunds of rice on board and 
the ship Jacques Forredier with 17 000 mannds in tow 
to False Point fox the supply of Cuttack and Pooree 
while 4 000 inaunds were despatched to Bahsoie The cargo 
ot the Jacqnes hotreaUer was shipped by private persons for salt, 
Government gnaiantccin^ a ininimum price of lupees 5 10 
per inannd at False Point that ot the Court Heif and the 
lice sent to Balasore were Coverument propeity flio Board 
also arranged foi the conveyance of a cai^^o ot 1 lOO tons 
or about 30 000 mauuds of iice from Rangoon to the 
Orissa Districts 

The ciy ot tlio famine sbicken population lu Oiissa 
now wax^ louder and louder every day and foiced oven the 
local authoiitics into action On tlie 8t1i iFune the Collector 
of Cuttack telegiaplied that no rum had fallen there that 
the heat was intense and tlie eaily nee crop burnt up On 
the same day the Charabei of Coromeice lilted that the 
balance of the North Western Famine bund subscriptions 
should at once bo appropriated to the purchase of nee for 
Orissa where (tlie Chamber stated) the famine was now so 
appalling Upon this the Lieutenant Governor applied to the 
Government of India for the balance of the Fund at the 
same time, lu anticipation of sanction authoribiDg the Board 
to expend up to two lakhs of rupees m the importation ot 
nee into Orissa The Board, however replied that they woi^ld 
prefer to wait to see the effect of what had been already 
done and of the lains which it was thought might be 
daily expected They reported that a caigo of 20 000 maunds 
of rioe destined for Bourbon bad been offered them on a 
guarantee which they would accept if the prices did not fall 
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III re|>]y to tbia the Lieutenant Governor on 16th June 
oi-dered the Board to accept the tender of the £0^000 maunds^ 
and send it down at onee to Balasore or False Point On 
the 10th June the Lieutenant-Goveraor asked the Governor 
General to place the balance of the North Western Famine 
Fund at his disposal On the same day His Excellency sent 
telegraphic intimation of the grant At this time the Chamber 
of Commerce urged on the Government the appointment 
of a general Committee to superintend the disbursement of 
the funds at the disposal of the latter hut the Lientenant- 
Governor thought that the funds could be much better 
administered by the Board of Bevcnue through the agency 
of the Local Relief Committees On the 14th June the 
Board of Revenue reported to the Government that there 
was no nee to be had at Akyab and very little at Rangoon 
and that it would be impossible to land nee m Cuttack 
at a price which would remunerate Government for its 
outlay 

At length the crisis necessitated the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the Presidency and His Honor 
returned to Calcutta on the 16th June not a day too soon 
On the IBth Jane he and his Secretary held a consultation 
with the Members of the Board at their office At this 
interview Mr MonenefF^ the Vice President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Baboo Digumber Mittra a leading member 
of the British Indian Association and a large zemindar of 
Cuttack, were present 

In consecpience of the discussion which then took place 
on the best means of transmitting rice to Orissa the 
Lieutenant-Governor came to the determination that Govern 
ment might very properly advance such sums as might be 
necessary for the purchase of nee the advance being 
repayable from the i^e proceeds of the nee as realized by 
the local authonties, and the Board were told to limit their 
importation of rice into Onssa by two considerations only 
first — ^that the price at which it could be landed at one or 
other of the Cuttack ports and conveyed to the place of sale 
would not be much greater than the ruhng market prices 
second — that the local authonties could make arrangements for 
receiving and landing it at the several ports and conveying 
it to the various places m the interior at which it is to be 
sold Importations have continued to be made up to toe 
present time and will, we are told, continue to be made 
oa these principles, until the price in the diatnots of Onssa 
fiills to a point at which importation from abroad can only 
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be effected at a ooneiderable loss In the beginning ot 
July, the Lieutenant-Governor referring to the great diflacnlty 
expenenced in finding out tbe real market price o( nee 
owing to tbe pancitv of stock instructed tbe Commissioner 
of Cuttack to fix the pnee of tbe nee imported into the 
district for sale at half a seer or one seer per rupee cheaper 
than the nominal bazaar pnee 

At this time, the Committee of the Bntilh Indian 
Association urged upon the Government of Bengal the 
imperative necessity of importing large quantities of rice 
into Onssa, and objected to the instmctions given by 
Government to the local officers to interfere as little as 
possible with private trade by selling at market or cost price 
The Government informed the Committee in reply, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor waa already sending nee into the 
country as fast as it could be obtained and shipped and 
that under the instructions given to local authorities the 
Belief Committees had ample powers given them to alleviate 
positive distress by supplyin^^ rice on terms quite irrespec- 
tive of market rates while for those who were able and 
willing to buy nee, the Government stores were open and 
to sell them at market pnees was the only fair and 
proper course to adopt In the middle of July the accounts 
received by Government from Orissa were full of promise 
as to the future Prices were reported as already falling aa4 
the autumn crop was spoken of as being one of the finest 
that there had been for many years Thanks to the presence 
and personal supervision of the Lieutenant Governor the Board 
was fairly rous^ into action and the importation of nee into 
the Orissa Districts was pushed on vigorously Nine vdbsels 
with an aggregate cargo of one lakh and fifty two mannds 
of nee were at this time either at or on their way to Folse 
Point Pooree Balasore and Dhamra nver From tljp six 
centres of rebef m Cuttack relief was now afforded to 1 205 
men, 631 women and 1 075 children, much also was and is 
being done through individual exertions At the end of July 
accounts reached the press and the Government of the great 
difficnltv expenenced in landing the nee in Pooree every 
thing depending upon the state of the weather From 600 
to 500 bags only could be landed there daily and in Cut- 
tack from 4>000 to 5 000 bags In Balasore, arrangements 
for relief and for the sale of Government nee bad been 
organized by Mr MoNed who had now gone on to Cuttack 
Mr McNeil estimated the very outside of the require- 
ments of Balasore, till the incoming of the harvest, to be 
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rup^ee 40 000 He states that the relief is confined to the 
classes who work for wages the old and infirm^ and the 
beggar the agricaltural dasses are not dependent on the relief 
operations m any way A full supply of noe to Balasore 
lias been arranged lor In all districts where distr^ 
prevails active meaenres are in full operation for its relief, 
and Will have to continue till the harvest is reaped, but 
possibly it may not be necessary to import much nee 
beyond that already ordered On the 2ad and Srd ot 
August two telegrams were transmitted by the Board of 
Itevenue to the Lieutenant-Governor at Darjeeling which 
were very clieerin^ they told His Honor that m Onssa 
there was seasonable weather and a plentiful fall of rain 
and nee was sellin^ at Cuttatk at nearly six seei-s pti rupee 
But in spite ol these 8i„ns of improvement we feai 
it wiH be loii„ before things will right themselves 
It will bo years before the stamp of tins ^reat calamity 
will bo effaced Tlie prospect is yet very dark The 
famine sjicctre is still stalking m the land There is a com 
plete paralysis of industry The difficulty of safely landing 
ncc and of effectually preventing its abstraction during the 
transit has not been overcome The late heavy flood has 
destioycd a lar^e portion of the Beall crop and caused great 
loss of life The relief works have not commenced on a 
commensurate s^le But while deploring tins state of things 
we recognise in the telegiams the silver lining in the cloud 
The mode in which the Government has ^ministered relief 
may be here described Vor this purpose the people weie 
divided into two great classes those who could affoid to pay 
the market price for giain but whom the market could not 
supply and those who could not In the latter class were 
included all gradations fioni those who could pay nothing 
'at all to those who could pay all but the market price 
'For\he relief of the flist and most uumeious class, it did 
not appear to the Goveinnient that it was lu any way 
' right or necessary to expend the funds subsenbed for chan 
' table purposes There seemed no reason m fact, why they 
" should be supported at the expense of their fellow citizens 
With regard to the second class of people consisting of that 
mass of pauperism which requires actual chantable relief 
no condition is attached except that of selection by the local 
committee the distn button of gram to these people has 
been left freely in the hands of the Behef Committees which 
have been established from the first in each district a few 
^neral directions, only, being laid down for their guidance 
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The hearty zeal and eamestnese^ with which the details 
of difttnbtition were supervised by these Committees must 
challen^ and receive our admiration Bat these local efforts 
however laudable were utterly inadequate to meet this 
tremendous visitation The organizations for the relief of 
the helpless poor formed on the basis of the voluntary principle 
were very few and far between the extension of relief houses 
throughout the interior of the Orissa Distiicts could alone 
stay its progress but they were confined to the sadder 
stations and a few other places The number of relief woidcs 
was too small to afford employment to a consideiable portion 
of the able bodied poor It is therefore no wonder that the 
system of relief pioved a failure and that the famine 
produced pestilence and crime Cholera first broke out in the 
jail at Cuttack The prisoners were removed and placed under 
canvas but they overpowered their guard and a large number 
of them effected their escape The oidinary bonds of society 
seemed broken Budmaishes organised themselves into bands of 
dacoits and driven desperate by starvation attacked in several 
instances the golas of mahajuns and looted the nee The 
calamity assumed such intensity and magnitude 'is to be at 
last unmanageable Depiivcd of natural aliment the famine 
stneken population of Oiissa endeavoured as we liave seen to 
support hie by eating wild herbs and other substances caicu 
lated to act injuriously on their system They thus suffered 
not only from deficiency of food but fiom dehciency of 
digestable materials There is therefore no doubt that the 
mortality caused by the famine has been great But in the 
absence of general vital statistics we are unable to form any 
reliable estimate of deaths in the Oiissa Districts It is 
however generally believed that about thirty per cent of the 
entire population have died from starvation and its con 
comitant evils 

Neither are we in a position to estimate even approximately 
the losses caused to the proprietary commomties in Orissa 
by the infiuence of the famine they have been unquestionably 
08 heavy as the personal miseries by which they Lave 
been aggravated have been heart rending But as seasonable 
rain has fallen a strong reaction might take place among 
the rural population if remedial measures were taken for future 
protection against such a calamity Before^ however we proceed 
to indicate those measures^ we will briefly allude to a ioim of 
relief which has been spoutoneously adopted by the sufferers 
themselves, viz emigration The people of India aie, as a 
rule^ wedded to their homeSi and averse to locomotion But 
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when pressed hard by the oppression of their zemindars^ or 
prostrated by famine they seek relief by migrating to another 
tlaha^ where they may expect cheap food and abundant work 
The people of Onssa when crushed by this calamity adopted 
this course and streamed into Midnapore Ooloobanab, &c 
The famine wave originating in Orissa surged over the 
length and breadth of Bengal Proper In the sub-diviSLon of 
Jehanahad, the pressure was most intense The wSavers of 
Cbundercona Bamgibbonpore Klieerpoy and Gbatal left their 
villages m quest of food The exodus at last poured into 
the metropolis and Calcutta was inundated by paupers 
To the relief of this mass of suffering humanity the 
opulent and inilueDtial native gentlemen oi this town have 
devoted themselves heart and soul They have proved them 
selves fully equal to the crisis and have thrown into it an 
amount of hearty zeal and unselhsh vigour which cannot 
be too much lauded The UnnochuUurs opened by several 
of them m different parts of the town and where hundreds 
and thousands are being well fed and well cared for afford 
conclusive evidence of what 1ms often been denied namely 
the fact that chanty constitutes a distingpusbing feature of 
the character of the Hindus All honour therefore to 
Baboo Bajendra Mulhek and others who like him have con 
secrated themselves to the good work of feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked. Mr Stuart Hogg Chairman of the 
Justices and Mr W P Davis Deputy Commissioner of 
Police have also done their duty in this cnsis They ba\e 
spared no exertions in concerting measuies for reheviiig the 
paupers They have been indefatigable in building sheds 
camps hospitals and lazarettoes The Public Meeting which 
was held at the Town Hall on the I3tU August affords a 
cheering illustration of the sympathy felt by Luropeans for 
their native fellow brethren The following resolution proposed 
by the Hon'ble Mr Justice Phear and adopted by the Meeting, 
bears a graceful testimony to the charity of the Hindus, 
and the necessity of supplementing it with European aid 
In view of the very great distrew existing among the 
poor owing to the famine raging in some districts and the 

* scarcity of food prevailing in many others of Lower Bengal 

* and considering that many weeks may elapse before mate 
nol relief is obtained from the new crops coming forward 

' this Meeting desires to recoid its admiration for the mum 
ffeent hberaUty with which the native communities of 
Calcutta and other cities are meeting the wants of their 
famishing fellow countrymen, and its opinion that the time 
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* has now arriTed wben a committee abonld be fonned with 

* a view of inviting subscnptioDs for the relief of the deeti 
tnte poor^ that have for the Jaat few montba becm flocking 
into Calcutta from all parts of Lower Bengalj and also for 

* assisting the sabarbs and the towns and villages m the 
vicinity of Calcutta ” 

Through the famine^ Onssa has attained the turning point 
and crisis of her destiny Every calamity has its and 

the moral of the famine is the adoption by the Government 
of a policy of progress and material and moral improvenUBot 
With Buon a polio} Onssa may attain to great prospenty 
and enlightenment, and take a high place m the scheme of 
imperial admmistration 

The term of the Thirty Tears^ Settlement being about to 
expire the time is come for the Gkivemment to decide the 
important question of introducing the Permanent Settlement 
on the basis of the Despatch of Lord Halifax The pledge given 
by Lord Wellesley for the introduction of such a settlement 
in a Proclamation issued by his Lordship in Counoil and 
to which we have before adverted was reiterated in Regu 
lation XII of 1806 in the following terms — That at the 
end of these eleven years, a Peiznanent Settlement will be 
concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage and 
if they have conducted themselves to the satis&ction of 
Government and if no others who have a better olainj shall 
come forward ) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently 
improved state of cultivation to waritint the measure on 

* such terms as Government shall deem faur and equitable 
But eleven years passed away and the pledge remained unful 
filled The Thomasonian school arose and promulgated the 
doctrine of Ryotwarry rights In the meantime the periodical 
settlements ruined the province We do not think it necea 
sary at this time of the day to discuss at length the subject 
of the comparative merits of the permanent and penodioal 
settlements of the land revenue The wisdom of the policy 
of fixing for ever the State demand upon the land has been 
reeogui^ by Her Majesty a Government and we are strongly 
impressed with the necessity and importance of extending to 
this province the benefits of the permanent settlement The 
author of that settlement Lord Cornwallis, recorded lus 
opinion in the following memorable terms — In raising a 
^ revenue to answer public exigencies we ought to be care 

&1 to interfere as little as possible with those sourees from 

* which the wealth of the subject is denved The^ attention 
' of Goveniment ought, therefore, to be directed to render 

X 
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* assessment upon the land as httle burdensome as possible 
** This IB to be accomplished only by fixing it The proprietor 

will thus haye some inducement to improve his lands and 
as hiB profits will increase in proportion to his exertione, 
he will gradually become better able to discharge tbe public 

* revenue By reserving the collection #f the internal duties 

* on commerce^ Government may at all timee^ appropriate to 
itself a share of the accumulating wealth of its subjects 

"without tbeir being sensible of it The burden will also be 
"more equally distributed at present the whole weight rests 

* upon the landholders and cultivators of the soil In case 
" of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance 

considering the means by which we keep possessiori of this 

* country that the proprietors of the lands should be attached 
to us from motives of self interest A landholder, who is 

* secured in the quiet enjoyment of a profitable estate, can 

* have no motive in wishing for a change On the contrary, 

* if the rents of his lands are raised in proportion to iheir 
improvement it he is liable to be dispossessed should he 
refuse to pay the increase required of him or if threatened 

^ with imprisonment, or confiscation of his property on 
^account of balance due to Government upon an assessment 
'which Ins lands were unequal to pay he will readily listen 
"to any offers which are likely to bring about a change 
that, cannot place him in a worse condition but which 
"holds ont to him hopes of a better^ 

We believe that the Permanent Settlement though it has 
erred m one important respect me , in converting the heredi 
table property of the zemindars into absolute proprietorship 
and in ignonng the propnetary nghts of the Khoodkast ryots 
or the real owners of the soil has, on the whole benefited 
the country It is unquestionably an immense improve- 
ment on the other revenue settlements of the country which 
may now be pronoonced more or less as most miserable 
failures The evil effects of periodical settlements are evi 
denced in the paucity of cultivation and the poverty of the 
cultivators The periodical preparation of the Jnmmabundee 
or rent roll arms the myrmidons of the fiscal depart- 
ment with an enormous power of inquisitonal interference 
with the domestic arrangements and concerns of the ryot 
which 10 frequently and fearfully abused, and its possessors 
are restramed by no considerations of an enlightened or 
unenhghtened self interest The difference between the per 
manent and the periodical settlements is this that while 
the former has upreared a barrier against those who have 
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the power to apply the screw as often as they pleased/ but 
whose interepts after all are identified with those of their 
peasantry the latter places the ryots under the tender 
mercies of those myrmidons of the fiscal and police depart* 
xnents, whose relative position education and action far 
from afibrding any enoonragement to indostry and enter 
pnse are calcifiated to check and repress them 

It IB therefore not to be wondered at that the penodioal 
settlements have extinguished^ wherever they have prevailed, the 
nobihtv and gentry of the country and reduced society to one 
dead level of poverty Accordingly when the mutinies broke 
out m the North West Provinces there were few to give their 
active aid in putting them down In Bengal where the Per 
manent Settlement has intei*p08ed between the Government and 
the Ryot — a class of men who by their position thelif wealth 
their intelligence and their independence were well fitted 
to discern the disastrous consequences of the mutiny to 
their country and the identity of their interests with those 
of their mlers, the rebels fouud the people and their chiefs 
inclined neither to participate in nor sympathize with their 
crimes In truth, a landed aristocracy is a normal condi 
tion of India as well as of all other civilized countries 
It is a natural link in the chain connecting the sovereign 
with the mass of the people 

A Permanent Settlement is not only calculated to promote 
aggregation of estates and prevent that infinit^tinal sub 
division of property which has been the curse of Onssa It 
also brings the zemindar and the ryot face to face and adjusts 
their mutual relations on a sound footing Nothing can 
be more desirable than that the ties that bind the zemin 
dare to the ryots should be strengthened Everything that 
18 calculated to sever those ties will prove as detrimental 
to the interests of the one as to those of the other Whair- 
ever on the contrary tends to bring the ryot and the 
zemindar nearer and bind them closer will advance the 
material and moral well being of both 

We believe the extension of the Permanent Settlement to 
the province of Onssa will be attended with great advantages 
to all parties Government will derive an immediate increase 
of revenue from the revision of the settlement without 
much trouble or expense The estates having been surveyed 
and measured their qualities ascertained, and the rates for 
the time being determined, the conditions laid down in the 
Despatch of the Secretary of State for the extension of 
the Permanent Settlement have been complied with and 
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sack enhadcement of revenue ed may be deemed ueoes 
aary m consideration ot the mibsequent Use in the valne of 
produce be easily effected without calling into requisi 

nou the services of measurement ameens and their myrmidons 
The average rate of the Thirty Years Settlement was about 
two rupees per acre This rate mast be considered quite as 
higli as tliat of the eastern distnots of Bengal where noe 
18 the staple produce It would have proved excessive and 
oppressive^ if it were not modified in point of fact by 
exemption of nnculturable lands from assessment The unpre- 
cedented nse in the value of produce has rendered the rate 
tolerable and even equitable We therefore think that though 
there may not be a considerable increase to the public 
revenue from enhanced rates of rent in regard to lands 
which have been already assessed yet the cnlturable waste 
and jungle lands may fairly be brought under the opera 
tiOD of the settlement at the full rate whatever it may 
be, of the cultivated lands A very considerable portion of 
the oulturable waste and jungle land especially the former 
has been long since brought under cultivation We 
therefore see no valid reason wuy under an equitable rate of 
assessment a premium should be offered to neglect of 
cultivation m regard to lands which are now for agricultural 
purposes quite as able to bear it as any land described in 
the last measurement papers under the categoiy of the 
cultivated lands The jungle lands may be advantageously 
settled in accordance with the rules laid down by Lord 
Dalbousie for the settlemont of the Sunderbuns But the 
increase of revenue from these sources however legitimate 
should not be regarded as the only or the chief object of 
the extension of the Permanent Settlement The inorease 

effected by the last settlement^ namely Rs 34 979 8 lOJ 
IB inconsiderable bat as Mr Moffat Mills very properly 
remarks, neither was much augmentation expected nor was the 
great work undertaken witli a view to enhance the revenue 
of the estate The great objects contemplated b^ the last 
settlement, and which should be steadily kept in view in 
introducing the Permanent Settlement are the valuation of 
the land equidiaation of assessment, and the determination 
of the public demand 

Having due regard to the present situation of this provinoe, 
we think the Chvemment should lose no time in announo- 
iBg its intention to introduce into it the Permanent Settle- 
ment Such a course will prevent general neglect of oulti- 
vation, and save the provinoe from a repetitioa of these 
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horrors, vrhioh wo are now witneosiog We are infbnned 
that in several estates, lands have been thrown out of 
ooltivation in the hope of obtaining favourable assessment, 
and sound policy and wisdom require that the State should 
come forward and remove all possible motives for neglecting 
the cultivation, and by diffusing contentment among the 
eemindars and ryots, bind them both in an indissoluble bond 
of sympathy The province is pussing through an nuex 
ampled crisis let not its effects be any longer intensified by 
periodical settlements which have already written a omd 
commentary We are convinced that a perpetual settlement of 
the public demand on the land will prove a potent means 
of strength and growth to the famine stricken population 
of Orissa By removing great and unel^ual pressure of 
public burdens by preventing periodical mterferenoe of the 
fiscal authorities, by guaranteeing the enjoyment of profits 
from the investment of capital it will secure to land an 
increased marketable value which may be largely made use 
of m mitigating the effects of future pressures But in 
advocating a Permanent Settlement we contemplate no inter 
ference whatever with existing rights m the soil These 
rights have been recognised and confirmed by tbe Govern 
ment, and nothing should now be done to trench upon 
them We would also have it distinctly understood that 
we do not expect the Permanent Settlement will effect 
miracles m a day but that its pnnciple is sound and its 
action beneficent has been proved by the Thirty Years^ Settle 
ment effected by Mr Moffatt Mills The time ibr the next 
step m advance has in our judgment arrived 

The influence of tbe Permanent Settlement should be 
supplemented by that of irrigation Fixity of demand and 
canal action should go hand in hand That they may be 
made compatible with each other does not admit of much 
doubt The question may be complicated in the North 
Western Provinces, where canalization is directed by the 
Gnvemment but it is surrounded by no difficulty in Onssa, 
where canal irrigation is chiefly directed by private enter 
pnse Such sections of tbe Onssa districts as may be 
or which it 18 proposed to bnng under the direct influence 
of Government canals may be excepted from the Permanent 
Settlement for such time only as may be necessary to the 
completion of the irngation survey add settlement, and 
the fixation of the permanent water rate We know that 
the Oonas look upon irrigatiou with disfavour but we are 
persuaded that their prejudices will die out so soon as its 
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benefits are rendered palpable A well administered system 
of irrigation will prove a precious boon It will become a 
powerfid agent in preventing or mitigating the effects of 
protracted dronghts Of the capabilities of Onssa for 
artificial irrigation there is no doubt They have been tested 
and proven by the most competent officers In truth, the 
importance of iriigation is so vital to the improvement of the 
province that no means should be neglected for its extension 
Those wbo have witnessed the effects of the Jumna and 
other canals m the North West Provicfces will not hesitate 
for a moment m desiring to secure the same benefits for 
this province The due regulation and free distnbution of 
water is the first necessity of agiiculture in India It 
enhances the public revenue as well as the wealth of the 
people The field of impiovement presented by Onssa in 
the department of irrigation is very large In all parts of 
the country it yields profits to the State and to the people 
but in Orissa such profits wdl be immense and far above the 
general average The staple product being rice an abundant 
supply of water means wealth plenty and contentment 
and want of it poverty lamine and discontent Where 
this supply IB deficient or ii regular the extension of works of 
irrigation is indispensable to the development of the resources 
of the country The delta of Cuttack is peculiarly subject 
to the evils incident to unregulated and unoontrolled nvers, 
the Budder station itself standing on ground about eight 
feet below the level of the flood of the Kujooree would have 
been submerged on a recent occasion but for the extraordinary 
exertions of Mr R N Shore the Commissioner, and Captain 
Hams the Executive Engineer The whole distiict of Pooree 
and the southern part of Cuttack are liable to general 
inundations which periodically cause the destruction of a 
large amount of life and property Tins liability has been 
fearfully increased by the change that has taken place in the 
heads of Rujooree and Mahanuddee within the last few 
years m consequence of which a much larger portion of 
tlie whole water now enters the former nver, than its 
lower parts are capable of carrying off 

These evils attracted the attention of the Qovemment m 
1858 Qn the 11th May of that year Colonel Arthur Cot- 
ton, Commandant of Engineers at Madras ^as deputed by 
the Governor General in Council to inquire and report on 
the management of the Mahanuddee In his report, that 
officer submits as his fundamental proposition, That npon 
"the regulation of the waters of every country depends 
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"incomparably more than upon anything else the material 
" wellbeing ot it and this is esj^cially the case m all tropical 
^ and other countries which have defined periodical rums 
Emanating as this proposition does frotn the best hydraulic 
authority in India^ it is entitled to great weight In sup 
port of it Colonel Arthur Cotton shows that upon the regu 
Jation of water all produce in India depends, and that excess 
or deficiency of it equally diminishes or destroys the produce 
of the soil He also shows that naturally the supplies 
of water are almost always either in excess or deficit He 
points out that on the question of the control of the Maha 
nuddee depends the preservation of the districts of Cuttack 
and Pooree, containing a population of a milhon and a quarter 
and he proposes a system oi works to regulate the waters of the 
province similar to those m the Godavery and Knshna 
Deltas — ^the works to consist of Isi — Weirs acioss the Maha- 
nuddee Brahminee, and Byturney 9,nd — Irrigating channels 
completed for navigation throughout the whole delta ti-act 
— Drainage channels between all the irrigating channels 
iiih — Embankments to all the rivers bth — The high channel 
of Calcutta which would also irrigate extensively By means 
of these works Colonel Arthur Cotton proposes to join 
the various mouths of the large nvers to level embank 
ments and having by these means reduced the strength 
of the current to change the deposits from heavy sand 
and gravel to light alluvial soil By the last mentioned 
work, namely a high channel to Calcutta he very wisely 
aims at connecting the Mahanuddee by a havigable canal 
directly with this poi-t The increased production that 
may be caused by irrigation would be half lost if means 
of importation were wanting In such a case over pro 
ductiQU would reduce prices till irrigation becomes a very 
doubtful blessing The district of Burdwan for instance 
may grow potatoes without limit, but it can consume only 
a certain quantity and the surplus instead of facilitating, 
will stand m the way of the payment of a specie rent 
The Calcutta channel is therefore, well calculated to prevent 
this evil in Onssa while its extension on the other side to 
the Cbilka Lake will ensure the benefits of a complete inland 
water communication Mr T B Maotier, Magistrate and 
Collector of Cuttack, in showing how the district would 
be benefited by Colonel Arthur Cotton s plan of irrigation 
makes the following pertinent remarks — The samd is 
sown with the first raina in June, and is reaped m 
' November ^ the * daloo sowji in November on the lowest 
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lands and reaped in April the area of thia crop is but 
^mall as it requires watering Hie * ruUbt^ cold weather 
crops are bo exceedingly scanty as scarce to deserve a name 
The sarud land is covered with water m the rams 
and IS dry by December if water were procurable there is 
nothing to prevent a second crop to be taken between 
Decern l^r and June All the pulses and oil seeds grow very 
well then, and the market for them is inexhaustible I have 
every expectation that in a short time also ipore valuable 
crops than those now cultivated — I refer to saMower^ sugar 
cane and jute — would speedily become common Referring 
to Colonel Arthur Cotton s plan Lieutenant C B Young 
OflSciatmg Chief Engineer of Bengal says — In the 
benefits to be derived from imgation particularly in India 
I most fully concnr with Colonel Cotton They are two-fold 
benefits to both the Government and the people ^ The 
Directors of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company 
were so impressed with the great value and pecniiar promise 
of tjie works recommended by Colonel CottoUj that they 
proposed to the Secretary of State for India in Council io 
raise the requisite capital and to undertake their construe 
tion provided fair and liberal terms ol support were conceded 
by Government The Secretary of State very unwisely 
refused a guirantee and sanctioned the formation of an un 
* gpiarantwd company formed for the purpose of constructing 
uorks of irrigation and navigation in the province of 
OiiBsa ” Such a company has been formed and is styled 
the East India Irrigation and Canal Company with a capital 
of i^DOO^OOO^ with power to increase the same It is under 
same management as the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company which has promoted it on the belief that the 
sebemp should be taken up and earned out as an independent 
undertaking We heartily wish Her Majesty^s Government 
would reconsider the case and concede to the Company the 
guarantee solicited by them as the want of it hampers their 
operations We earnestly trust the time is not distant when 
tbe Company s operations in Onssa may bear fruit 

In connection with the proposed remedial measures^ wa 
would suggest the establishment of a Department of Agri 
culture for the purpose of obtaining, arranging, and oollatuig 
agticnlturul statistics, to be superintended and controlled 
by a Minister or Director of Agnoulture Such a department 
blasts in France and we see no retson why it should not exist 
in Indj^ which u essentially an agnenltural country It 
is nohonous that, axeept in Calcutta, there ace no proper 
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ftmngements for asoeriAining^ the penodioal fall of raiD 
Though the fall of ram m Calcutta does not necessarily indicate 
the same fall in every part of Bengal yet when there la 
drought throughout the country the fall of ram may be 
some approximatioii to the fall of ram m the other parts 
of the country We tbmk however that at least in some 
of the districts which are known to be large gram growing 
districts measures should be adopted by the proposed 
department for asoertaining the ram Ml from time to time 
Again in every district of Bengal it is of the utmost 
importance that accurate lufonnation as to the gram crops 
should be obtained This may be done by the proposed 
department It may also hake measures for the preparation of 
periodic^ reports not only on the crops but on the prices 
which may rule from time to time If such agricultural 
statistics had been collected and published for general mfor 
mation before the occurrence of the famine its effects might 
have been^ m a considerable degree mitigated by proper and 
judicious arrangements Cheap markets would have benefited 
and dear markets would perhaps not have been dearer 
We rest our hopes for the regeneration of Orissa not 
only on the adoption of measures for developing the material 
well bemg of her inhabitants but on measures for promoting 
their moral and mental enlightenment We believe education 
to be the most powerful agent for improving and elevating a 
race^ and we therefore earnestly recommend the extension 
of a well directed system of education to Onssa. When 
the Thirty Years Settlement was effected eight vernacular 
schools were established^ — three m Balasore three in Cut 
tack and two in Pooree English schools have since been 
established at Cuttack and Pooree but the number of suoh 
institutions IS very inadequate There are large classes in 
Orissa who seek the benefits of an English education and 
ore able and wilhng to contribute towards the instruction of 
their children "V^en m February last, the Lieutenant- 

Govemor visited Cuttack, the zemindars expressed their 
desire to see a Government college established We trust 
the tune is not far distant when such an institution may be 
set on foot Education must begin with the upper ten 
thousand In Orissa an educate native is not such a 
drug m the market as m Calcutta inasmuch as young 
Bengallees, with a smattering of English and official 
vernacular monopolize the ministerial offices to the exclusion 
of the Oonas 
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There le do event which produce ud mixed evd It 10 an 
ill wind which blows nobodj good If the famine leads 
as we devoully trust it may lead to the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement, the extension of irrigation the 
creation of a Pepartment of Agncnlture and the establish 
ment of colleges and schools, it will have afforded a signal 
illustration of that divine law that out of evil God educes 
good It will have, in that case, proved under His 
Providence a humcane sweeping away in its resistlesa and 
beneficent course the abominations of poverty and pestilence, 
misery and cnme ignorance and superstition and inaugurating 
a new era of indu^rial development and mental and moral 
illumination 



Abt 11 — ‘1 Mr DtsiaeliB speech to kis consiUueiUs on its 

re eUctton 

2 Lord Bdanley^s ditto ditto 

F E the first time the leading ministers of the Crown have 
admitted that European considerations are but a part of 
the foreign policy of England and they have recognized the 
Queen as an Asiatic an Amencon^ and Australasian power 
Heartily concumng in these views we propose ih this article 
to pomt out whereto that conclusion leads 

The national policy m America and Australia may be briefly 
stated In Amenca our rivals are the United States^ and 
as we can get no good whatever by quarrelling with them all 
men concur in domg aught that honour will permit to keep 
the peace With regard to our own colonies both in America 
and Australia our rule is to help those who wdl help them 
selves^ and to keep up the umon with the mother country so 
long as the colomes themselves desire it and no longer This 
pobey has been pursued for some years amid the general 
concurrence of the nation It is unnecessary further tdl^ allude 
to it 

With reference to our fiiture policy in Europe, the penodi 
cal press has been representing that Mr Disiaeb at least, 
if Lord Stanley has been more reticent has mdicated that 
England is to seek, m maintaming the first position iir 
Asia consolation for declining into a second rate position m 
Europe We do not understand him to have said so Our 
neadmg of his speech is, that the real material mterests of 
England must be affect^ before we can mterfere for the 
future in European afiaixs that, until such mterests are 
touched, it IS our duty and our mterest to abstam but when 
they are affected the country will make the necessary sacri. 
fices to maintain its position In the meantime we should 
drop the pett^ meaningless mterference with everything and 
everybody which has certainly of late years not mcreased our 
influence abroad, and reserve our diplomatic action on the 
oontment, until it is distinctly sought or nnjtil our own 
interests are so materially affected Siat we are prepared to 
hack our diplomacy by force, if need be 
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Recent events appear to us not only to mdicate more clearly 
that ^is 18 our true pobcy but to remove much of the 
temptation to a contrary course. The consolidation of the 
German nation mto one great power has lessened the prepon 
deranoe of France She can no longer pit Prussia agfunat 
Austria^ or take advantage of the dynastic jealousies of the 
minor German powers to keep her own ro^ open mto the 
heart of Germany through a second confederation of the 
Rhine The German people are not fools and their desire 
for unity IB unquestionable and it is not to be supposed even 
if the Southern Conlederacy is recognized that a gommon 
German parliament will not take such precautions as to 
prevent all danger of either France or Austna ever dividing^ 
the nation again. The consolidation of Italy has a similar 
tendency It at once removes numerous causes of quarrel^ and 
closes an ancient battle-field The whole course of recent 
events points as far as human foresight can speculate to a 
more B<md and lastm^ peace than Europe has ever seen 
At the same time the work is by no means done yet The 
Roman question has to be settled and though An^na is to 
take no further part in Gbrman politics she retains Austna 
proper and Bohemia which though Czech has been associated 
with Germany for a thousand years and must be deeply 
imbued with German feeling Bohemia was one of the seven 
electorates of the Golden Bull and it was as Kings of 
Bohemfti that the Dukes of Anstrlh had a claim to the 
empire Whether the attachment of these provinces to the 
throne of Vienna will be sufficient to keep them contented 
in isolation from the rest of Germany is a question whi h 
tune alone can solve but if they become dis^ntented and 
yearn for union^ they will hive m Germany plenty of sym 
pathisers and to Austria will be said only Schleswig 
Holstein. * 

At present Prussia has taken a great lead m European 
pohtios^ and she has a minister who has domineered over her 
parliament m the most aggravating style People associated 
the pohcy of the state with his manners^ and allowed their 
dishke of him personally to influence their judgment on the 
policy and attitude of Pmssia. People talk now of Prussian 

S reponderance^ of the neoassitv of takmg security against 
er ambition^ and reason as if her success in G^ermany would 
make her attack all her neighbours, and overwhelm them with 
the might of her needle gun But fiurly considered, the 
ambition of Prussia was perfectly legitimate, and there is 
not the alightest ground to suppose her views tend or will 
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tend beyond Germany while the work she has done there is 
what Engliabmen at least should take no excqition to 
There are two ^ireat powers m Europe whose cherished 
schemes of a^aprandisement elash with our interests These 
powers are ramce and Enssia The French idea la the 
frontier of the Bhme and m consequence^ the absorption 
of all Bel^um The Bossian idea is the acquisition of 
Constantinople and by consequence^ the sovereignty of 
Eurepean Ihrkey and Asia Minor 

There' can be no possible doubt that the acquisition of Bel 
ginm W France would be a standing menace to England 
In 18l4 when French soil was covered by the aUied troops, 
Napoleon refiised peace because he would not give up 
Antwerp and the feeling ot France even at the present clay; 
we fear fully sympathises with him It is not to be deui^ 
that mternational relations between England and France have 
of late years been greatly progressing and that ea(^ country 
has learned to like the other better and respect it more We 
beheve such feelings however have made greater progress 
in Li^land than in France For this there are several caoste 
The Englishman is the greater traveller and a larger number 
of our population go abroad , and, though, periiaps, the 
most conservative of all travellers in his prejudices the 
travelhng Englishman has an advantage m ihu respect over 
those who do not travel at all Then m the long contests 
which have taken place between the two nations the balance 
of credit and success has been considerably in favour of Eng 
land. Lastly among the most liberal Frenchmen those who 
admire English freedom most and long that their own country 
might enjoy the like the very sight of that th^ long for 
and cannot get gives nse to feelmgs of envy and d^ike, 
which while they are thoroughly human are capable under 
favourable circumstances of developmg mto a most bitter 
hostility A prospect of humiliating Englaiid, of wmnmg a 
battle on English soil would we fear be mtensely gratifying 
to the Frenis mmd and beyond all question the possession 
of Antwerp would render this idea far less impracticable 
It IS a very different thing attempting to organize 
invasion of En^i^d from such plac^ as Boulogne and 
Ambleteuse, and having a river like the Scheldt in/hvlueh 
to prepare it We believe, in such case, our safety would 
require the permanent embodiment of the militia and the 
addition of a hundred thousand men to the regular army 
If this be a just statement of Ihe case it is manifestly the 
mterest of Eugland to assist Belgium with all her power 
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to mamtam her independence Should the tune t^ifortunately 
come when Belgium desires to be absorbed into France we 
must accept the situation and permanently mamtam the 
necessary naval and mihtary forces for our protection 
In like manner^ we cannot stand by and see Russia annex 
Constantinople or mdeed make any serious attack op the 
Turkish Empire Russia is our nval both m Central and 
Eastern Asia, and the possession of Constantmople would both 
enable her to command our overland oommumcationB with 
India and the further east and give her such a prestige m 
the Asiatic mind as would shake native faith m our mvm 
cibility m India itself llus is a most important consideration^ 
which not only pubhc opmion at home but even the 
leading statesmen of the coimtry have never realized During 
the Crimean war Lord Ellenborough wisely observed^ that 
the question then to be solved was more an Asiatic than 
an European one and that we should have done well to 
have chosen the Asiatic side of the Black Sea as the theatre 
of our operations leaving to France the war on the Danube 
both because we would have had a separate held of our 
own where our army would not have b^n overshadowed by 
the larger armament of France and that any successes we 
mi^ht have had would have spread far and wide throughout 
Asia The merchants of Asia from India to the Bosphorus 
are a nomadic race so to speak They travel from bazaar 
to bazaar spreadmg the news of all they see and hear and 
they only report that which is Asiatic To the people among 
whom they move Constantmople is the boundary of civilization 
as it IS the limit of the nomad meiuhant s farthest journey 
Of Europe they know nothmg though the names of all the 
old Asiatic towns are household words m their ears and^ it 
is for this reason that Lord Ellenborough s later words are 
strictly true when he said that in taking Ears^ as far as 
their mduencG m Asia is concerned the Russians more than 
compensated themselves tor the loss of Sebastopol We must 
if we want to maintain our place as a first-class power and 
onr Indian Empire resist Russian attempts on Turkey, and 
m^t meet any such design with war 

But this does not apply to any other power necessarily, 
and, Ihstead of the sick man a strong power able to 
hold its own located at Constantinople would be or should be 
a welcome sight to England Austria is such a power Her 
possession of Constantinople would be no menace to us, and we 
should he unwise to do anything to prevent it. It is no 
love of Turkey that makes us, under certam circumgtances. 
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fight for her^ and if the march of evente by pushing Austria 
altogether out of Germany^ should press her eastw^ in her 
struggle to miyin^in her position as a first-olass power^ we 
shomd hail it as an additional security for the general peace 
of the world At the same tune we could do noSung to help 
her m such a design Austria has the most insolent army 
in Europe it is hated m every country it occupies , and 
England can never countenance this conduct of a iniihtary 
force such as Austria sent into the pri ncipalities dunng her 
occupation of it when the Crimean War was going on« If 
Austria wants to retrieve her position, her first endeavour 
should be to compel her own soldieiy to treat the people they 
live among with consideration and civility 

It appears to us that m order to secure these two great 
objects of our European pohcy the mdependence of fielgimn, 
and the prevention of the acquisition of Constantmopk by 
Russia, the great work in course of accomplishment by Prussia 
in Germany puts a trump card into our hands ^e effect 
of this murt be to increase English infiuence in Europe Ger 
many now will not only be one and a first-class power, but 
it wm be the leading power on the contment so long as it is 
in a state of defensive alliance with England. Its danger 
consists m a combination of France and Russia Its mmumst 
mterest is to prevent any dangerous extension of the power 
of either state on the contment and it cannot but support 
the pohcy of England in Belgium and Turkey On the other 
hand, any attempt on the p^ of either France or Russia to 
undo the work of the unification ot Germany from whatever 
motive it may spring, endangers our cherished policy, and 
should m our opmion bo met by a defensive alliance of Eng 
land with Germany, — a combination which will ensure the 
peace of Europe, and offer every prospect of a successful war, 
should that unfortunately, at any time become unavoidable 
In such a contingency we shonld not shnnk from domg our 
duty and helping Germany with all our power It is perfectly 
possible Bilentiy to make it known to the statesmen of Europe 
that such will be our pohcy without ftkrmmg the susoeptibi 
lities of either France or Russia. Our wish is to keep on 
the best of terms with all of them, but there can be no harm 
m lettmg them know that we can see both our interest and 
w%ere our danger hes and that we are prepared to accept 
the responsibihties of a great power 
Of course it is impossible to anticipate all the oomphcations 
which may arise, but these observations seem to us to indicate 
the neoessaiy policy at present. The means of canying out 
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the policy are foreign to this article^ bat, m our relatioiif 
with foreign aUtea, we shoold give them to understand that 
we will hnd the means, and we should set about it, never 
forgetting that our power all over the world depends upon 
oar being a first rate power m Dorope and however we ma^ 
abstain from foreign diplomatic mt^erenoe as a rule it is 
no part of our intention to abandon that position it anything 
should threaten it. At the same tune it appears to os that, 
where our own mterests are not concerned it is wiser and 
more dignified to allow the contment to settle its own affairs, 
unmterfered with save by the expression of an enlightened 
and friendly interest 

It IB however principally our policy m Asia that should 
be the subject of an article in this Remew and as it is perhaps 
the most difficult though certainly the less senous, we shall 
now proceed to deal with it 

In Asia we are again confronted with our two European 
rivals, France and Russia Let us take our relations with 
France first. We are united with France m the bonds of a 
common policy m Chma and Japan and recently she has 
been laying the foundation of a dominion in the delta of the 
Cambodia In China and Japan Francs has but a small 
oommeroe but she has been desirous of takmg rank all over 
the world as a leading maritime power, and she mterfered 
in China chiefly in the character of the protector of the 
nnmerouB Cathohc missions in the far East England on the 
oontraiy, has an enormous and rapidly developing commerce 
with those countries and when we found such material 
interests were bemg senously compromised by the action of 
the Governments of Chma and Japan we deemed it necessary 
to resort to force if we were to maintom our trade At the 
same time it is not to be denied that our intention went 
the greater length of extending it Under these circumstances, 
as F^ce was restless and active in those seas and had a 
squadron and an accredited agent there, it was necessary for 
us to choose our course with reference to her We chose 
to aot in concert with her and though obliged, no doubt 
to concede some points in consequence, which perhaps we 
may have thought we could have settled more satisfactorily 
by ourselves yet as France is a great civilized nation, we 
fmt that her infinence would be mainly in the direction ike 
required and we prevented her using t^t influence and power 
to thwart us alt^ther and to throw every diffiouRy m 
our way We think Government decided wisely in choosmg 
thus and the generd result of the pohoy may be sud to 
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liave been moat ancceasful With Chma and Japan onr rela^ 
tions are simply tradings and our pohtieal engagementa have 
for their end the protection and fostering of onr commerce 
only We have no temtonal designs of any kmd^ nor as 
far as we know has France On this point there is neither 
jealousy nor rivalry Where we are a political power is on 
the oontment of India and there France is so feeble and her 
power of expansion so completely impossible that we have 
nothing whatever to apprehend from her while the th^tre 
she has chosen for the establishment of her empire m the 
East 18 m India a terra tncognit-a and does not exercise the 
smallest political influence in the country Should France 
annex the whole of Cambodia and establish herself along 
the nver up to the frontiers of China it would in all probability 
not be known in any Indian bazaar The people of India 
are a Caucasian race and their political pulse beats sympathe 
tically to events in Turkey in Asia Persia Beloochistan 
Affghamstan and to a lesser degree to the affairs of the 
thr^ Khanates of Bokhara Khiva and Kokand but with 
Mongolian and Malayan peoples they have neither relations 
nor sympathy We are understood of course to allude to the 
pohtieal centres of India Doubtless in some of the sea-ports 
of the peninsula Malayan sympathisers ma\ be found but 
they would be but individuals few and far between and 
exercising no influence in the country It follows frotn tins 
that France is not a rival of onre in the Fast and that we 
can view her attempts to extend her influence in these 
countries with fnendly sympathy our only concern bepig 
to maintam such a fleet as will effectually protect our 
enormously valuable trade in the event of a rupture in Europe 
Our relations with Russia m Asia aie widely different 
She is our rival both in Central and Eastern Asia and there 
IS httle doubt that she is lookmg forward to take from us 
the position of the first power on that continent The 

temtory oF Russia in Asia is enormous but it is cursed witli 
an inhospitable chmate for the most part is thinly populated, 
and its maintenance is a cost and a dram on her resources 
Her enterprises m this direction have as yet only gjven her 
prestige and political consequence^ and it is not to be won 
dered at that she should be looking for profit casting her 
eyes towasds onr noble Indian revenues and ohr nch 
commerce with China and Japan 

In the far East, of late Russia has been making great 
strides:. Daring the war of 1853 64 her only port on the Pacific 
was Peti^paakuski, which is closed by loe for a great portion 

G 
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of the year Since then not only has ehe acquired the whole 
valley of the Amour but also the whole coast of Mantohou 
na^ and her frontierB now follow the ootunse of the fiiv^sr 
Sungan and ehe has acquired a g^ood port Yladivostok m 
the Pacific which is open all the year round Her present 
efibrts in this direction tend to maeing the nver TaJookiang^ 
her boundary which falls into the Yellow Sea. Thw has been 
resisted by the Chinese Government, as it wiold give the whole 
peninsula of the Corea into her hands with its fine harbours 
and salient position both towards China and Japan It is 
understood that the recent maE»acre of the Cathoho mission 
anes m the Corea was prompted hy unreasonably and i^o 
rantly confounding them with the Eussians whose designs 
m t^ae oountnes have been renewed and it is to be hoped 
that^ m exacting reparation France will not play the Russian 
game liut will give the people and Government of the Corea 
distmctly to understand how foreign the work of tjjhose whom 
She pretects is to any encroachments on the part of Russia. 
The policy and encroachments of Russia have been ably 
exposed m a recent number of the Revue dee deux Mondeer 
— ^the article bemg supposed to be from the pen of a 
Russian who held high office in these parts The capabilities 
of the valley of the Amour are well deleted m ' Atkinson s 
Travels on the Upper and Lower Amour * It is true that Russia 
has to settle these oountnes yet and to develop the amciil 
ture and commerce that is to make them fomudable, but it 
IB not very difficult for her to form a navd station at her 
new port whence to mteirupt and vex our commerce fnth 
Chma and J^^n m the event of an European mptare 
Indeed, according to the article m the Revue already quoted^ 
the diplomatio i^tion of the Russian envoy in Japan has 
assum^ the character of a military and naval station, and 
the right of passing through the channel, which leads past 
it has been appropriated by Russia to be granted or refused 
at her pleasure 

The writer in the Revue does more than hint that Russia 
has designs upon Japan No doubt it Would nchly repay all 
her effiirts But England allow it? would our com- 

merce suffer from the change ? Ihere is every reason to 
beheve it would. Japan is under one central government is 
well cultivated, and its people are disposed towards traffic, 
while the exdnsiveness of its government, which would 
prevent the development of trade is broken, down, and that 
of the nobles is fouowmg fast Everything points to a great 
extension of our oommeree with that oountiy Wder its 
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present rale* a conquest of Japan by Russia would 

probably be a long and tedious aflkir The Japanese are 
not wi&ont spint and there is not the shghteel prababihiy 
that Roasia ooold enact the r6le of the battle of Sadowa 
there Her means are small^ and she could only gradually 
mcreaae them and she is the least able of all the maritime 
European great powers to carry on distant expeditions 
During this operation our trade would be utterly paralysed and 
he m^ have a feeling on the subject to whi^ we do not 
pretend who would say we were bound not to mterfere We 
thmk that England should resist any such attempt for it 
would injure us greatly and we can easily forbid it At the 
same tin(ie^ if Russia would content hers^ with endeavour 
ing to people and develop the noble territory she has upon 
the Amour she would meet with only sympathy and encourage 
ment from England. It is significant however of her mten 
tions thai^ as mentioned m the Revue, her negotiations to 
colonize the Amour with a body of Bohemian Czechs from 
the United States^ broke down when on the point of succeed 
ing^ on account of the nature of the government and mihtaiy 
organization to which they were to be subjected They had 
breathed the free air of America^ and notwithstanding all 
the material advantages held out to them they saw they 
were to be used for purposes of ambition and aggression 
only and they had no mind to lend themselves to the scheme 
We now turn to Central Asia Here Russia hna been makmg 
vast stndes She has conquered Kokand yrhich is however the 
least warlike of the three khanates of Independent Tartaiy 
according to Vambery^ and she has humbled Bokhara, and the 
Common belief is she means to conquer that too That Russia is 
troubled with but little scruples may be inferred from the fact 
that Russian organs have been attributing to their Government 
the design of diverting the River Oxus from its present channel 
mto its ancient one, which led not mto the Sea of And, but mto 
the Caspian. As this mvolves the destruction of the khanate 
of Khiva^ and the depriving of hundreds of thousands of innooeut 
people of the means subsistence as will be fully seen by a 
perusal of Yambery's account of this oasis m the desert, the 
Utter se lfishn ess and inhumanity of the proposal oould only be 
excused on the ground that the writer knew nothmg of what he 
was discussing, and that the Russian Ghivenimcnt never enter 
tamed such a design At the same tune the khsuiftipa are so 
utterly barbarous Bokhara eepeeudfy hoiu^ the stronghold 
of MMometan fanatictsm, and their Governments are so unable 
to control the hordes of Kbugis and Toorkoomans, who make 
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oommon^e almost impossible in these lands that- their sabjection 
by Russia an^ submission to her stron^r and more regular rule 
can only be looked on as a general ^neht 

By the comjuest of Bokhai a Russia would be broug^ht up to 
the frontiers of Affghanistan and it must be remembered that 
the Oxus IS navigable and lies between Afghanistan and 
Bokhara while the Russians make no secret of their mtention 
in some way or other to obtam the control of that nver 

We would recommend the reader to glance here at a good 
map of Central Asia showing India and Affghanistan with 
the leadiD„ topographical features of the country depicted. 

It will be seen that Affghanistan has an outlying provmoe of 
Balkh 01 Toorkistan north of the Hmdookoosh but that all 
the rest of it lies within that range of mountains To the west^ 
however, the range becomes lower and gradually sinks to a 
moderate obstacle and here on the banks of the Henrood is 
situated m the midst of a country that would be fertile were it 
free from the waste of misgovemmcnt and oppression the famous 
city of Herat Within the mountains that is Afghanistan proper 
we iind a vaUey having Caubul at one end and Kandahar at the 
other, and m the midst of it Khelat i G-hilzie and Ghuznee while 
from either extremity of this mam valley two narrow defiles 
lead down upon India where their Indian extremities are known 
as the Khyber and Boolan Passes Both these defiles have 
valleys openmg above the passes those of Shawl and Jclalabad 
but they are circumscribed though fertile and agam the valleys 
narrow to a gorge on the roads towards Caubul and Kandahar 
Between the Khyber and the Boolan Passes there are numerous 
smaller passes leadmg into the Dcrajat but they are none of 
them routes that are likely to be made use of by more than a 
mere detachment 

If Russia meant to mvade India therefore she must do it 
either by way of Persia that is by Meshed and Nishapoor to 
Herat, and thence by Furrah and Kandahar to the Boolan 
Pass or she might make the Oxus her base and having con 
qnered Balkh she would have to cross the Hmdookoosh by way 
of Banuair and march thence by Caubul to tlie Khyber Pass 
But to do that she would have to force a senes of the 
strongest positions in the world held by an English army for 
we proceed to show how easy it is for us to occupy Affghanistan 
whenever we please 

In the Affghan War of 1838 — 42, we committed two grave 
mistakes the one pohtical and the other mihiaiy Our political 
mistake was m mixing ourselves up at all with the wretched 
squabbles of the oount^, aggravated, as it was, by Our thoosmg 
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the wrong side Our military mistake was m m^ing war so 
far Irom our base of operations In fact we invaded a country 
and attempted to put an unpopular pnnce upon the throne by 
means of flying columns only It is clear enough n6w that 
with ordinary pmdence and energy the Caubul disaister need not 
have happened But the Sikh Campaign of 1 845 40 showed the 
imprudence of the invasion as the desperate battle of Feroze Shah 
demonstrated that the British army m Affghunistan was at the 
mercy of the Sikhs Things are changed now however We are 
wiser than to embtace the cause of any Affghan pretender and 
our frontiers are up to the mouths of the passes Government 
has it la said decided to make a railway from Lahore to Attock 
and this we hope to see soon followed by the sanction of another 
from Hyderabad to Mooltan to be subsequently extended to 
Attock also^ BO that we may have a double line of railway from 
the mouths of the passes to Hmdostan and to the sea 

AflT^hanistan is a country pre emint ntly difficult to conquer but 
by no means difficult to hold To reduce the people to submis- 
sion and more especially to collect revenue from them is a task 
that no sane statesmen would pro]>osc to himself but to inarch 
a mihtary force into the country and occupy it is not difficult at 
all PoUock^s inarch through the Khyber and Notts from 
Kandahar to Shawl to mduce General England to advance show 
that when proper mditary precautions are taken no opposition 
the Aflghans can offier is likely to do us much damage StiU we 
must not forget that the AfFghans are m all probability more 
formidable enemies than tliey were Host Mahomed was no 
ordinary man and he had seen enough of us both m the field 
and dunng his captivity, to induce him to do his best to 
discipline his men to a certam extent and to provide himself 
with a decent tram of artillery and notwithstanding the pohti 
cal distractions of the countiy the soldiers and the guns are 
there y et But if they have improved we have done so still 
more and nfled ordnance and breechloaders will more than 
counterbalance anything Dost Mahomed may have done 
Tlie warlike Affighans are the lull tnbes and most notably so 
the Doonmees and the Ghilzies The former are m the hills 
about Kandahar^ the latter in the hills between the Khyber and 
the Boolan Passes bordering on the great valley of Afignamstan 
The hill tnbes are entirely dependent on the cities or bazaars as 
they call them for eveiyihmg that makes tliem fomcudable to 
other people, and it is only necessary to occupy these positions 
and to guard carefiilfy agunst surorise to hnng them to terms 
and d* they see a firm policy of this kind, and that their 
internal aflairs are left alone, it would be ea^, by a small 
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payment^ to save the great cost of escorts m safficient force 
to protect convoys against them Whether the Govern 
meat of the day was fnendly or hostile, and whether we 
had to beat the regular troops or not if we enter itke 
oonntry we should never relax this system m regard to 
the hill tribes, whose honour and observance of treaties and 
engag^ents are in proportion to the means of coercion they 
see before their eyes * 

The question therefcm arises if Russia attacks A%haii 
istan should we meet her there ? On Afghanistan we have 
no designs The country would be a trouble to us only, 
but it 18 a vast natural fortress covermg our frontier, 
and it IB necessary for us that if not m fnendly hands 
it should be at lea^ in hands powerless to do ns any injuiy 
It 18 true that in historjr the stmegle for the empire of 
India has never been decided m Afghanistan The decisive 
battles by which Indian empire been lost and won 
against invaders from the north west have always been 
fought m that strip intercepted between the desert and the 
hills, on the road between Delhi and Sirhmd But there 
are many considerations which forbid us waiting there It 
involves surrendering Afghanistan and the Punjab enough 
at onde to condemn it and it would open aU India to the 
influence of Russian mtngue W'e must therefore meet Russia 
m Afghanistan and the odds are so tremendously in our 
favour that, if we ktep up our forces to the mark a simple 
intunation that mteud to do so will be stiflcient to 
re$tram Russia from any attempt on Affglianistan, and con 
vmoe her that her energies for the future must be confined 
to the development of the countries m which she has estab 
lished herself 

Wc are of opinion that with a vigorous foreign pohcy 
on our part f^re is no danger whatever of a Russian mva 
Sion of India. The ph^oal difficulties in her way are enor 
moos and if she should sunnount them she has to confront a 
power greater than her own But Russia has already attamed 
a position whence she appears an Asiatic power to the 
native inmd, and her career m Centrad Asm is exciting great 
attention in our bazaars All that is turbulent and ambi 
tious in India hates us and stones of Russian progress are 


* These observations on Afl^hauistan have been drawn partly from 
the ootivecsafloii of intelligent officers who served dunng tiie i^paign 
m AfghanistaD in 188S 42 and partlv from the suooessful dMUiugs of 
the Punjab (xoi emment with the frontier tnboo 
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widely spread imd eagerly devoured The native press teems 
with accsounts of the Russians, and the people are being 
educated to that degree that they will be able to read these 
aoooTmts without for a long tune acquiring that more ezten 
sive information which will enable them to fonn just opinion 
on the relative positions of England and Bnssia with 
rogard to them Indeed when they, as a body can do 
that they will reqnue neither of us but will be npe for self 
government Under these circumstances we thmk the time 
has come wheu our Government should have regular and 
reliable mformation from Central Asia and that is not to be 
obtained by employing a common native vakeeL We are of 
opinion that a permanent mission should be established at Caubnl, 
that the head of it should be the most able diplomatist m 
our political service and that it should be made one of the 
most coveted appointments m way of emolument for in other 
respects the appointment would hardly be a pleasant one 
and that it shomd be the duty of such officer to keep the 
Government informed both of what is going on in Central Asia 
and of the state of parties in Afghanistan We made one great 
mistake m this respect in preferring Shah Soojah to Dost 
Mahomed let us see that we have not made another in pre- 
fomng bhere Ah to Afznl Khan It is of course, not to he 
suppo^ we have identified ourselves with ^here All m any 
way hat even the reoogmtion is awkward if he proves unable 
to hold his own and it is important for Government not to 
make mistakes of this kind Besides this an officer in the 
position and rank of the envoy should be able to neutralize 
all Russian intrigues m Afghanistan to keep Bntish mfiu 
ence paramount and thus to keep the Indian mmd quiet 
on the subject of a Russian advance into India Some mon^ 
judiciously spent ih attaming such objects, whatever people 
who take tiie high and mighty view of things may say, 
would be by no means thrown away 

We believe that we have nothing to fear firom Russui, 
either by sea or land if we are true to ourselves but we do 
think i£ere is danger m her intrigues upon the mmds of 
the people of India To meet all contingencies in onr opinion, 
we mn^ keep such a fleet in the In£a and China seas as 
will enable us to deal with both France and Russia combined 
On land we must push our raihrm on to the mouths of the 
passes, on the left bank of the InduB at any rate keep our 
military establiahmentB m a thoroughly efficient state, and 
bring the powers that be at Caubol mto a relation of 
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fnendliness and so far as foreign affiurs are concerned, 
dep^dence on ourselves 

It IS possible again as has happened before that Russia 
may make a cat s paw of Persia and direct her upon Herat 
It has been prov^ however that a slight pressure m the 
gulf is sufficient to keep Persia m order We believe it 
will prove sufficient in the future for Afghanistan is rather 
of the two proportionally increasing in strength Should it 
not be enough however beatmg Persia out of AffLhanistan 
would be lar easier than to beat Russia out We need 
entertain no apprehensions from this quarter 

We have now to address ourselves to our foreign policy 
on the continent of India itself The Indian Foreign Office 
has the control of aU those temtones, the direct government 
of which 18 vested in the Governor General m Council, 
popularly termed the Non regulation Provinces with these 
this article has no concern It is with our feudatories and 
such states within the mountains as are still independent 
that we have now to do 

Lord Caniuiig in his ffimous proclamation to the native 
princes in which he promised such as had no natural heirs, 
that the British Government would acknowledge and give 
investiture to an adopted son laid down a policy to which 
good faith will compel future Governments io adhere But 
this promise does not and cannot divest the paramount power 
of the responsibilrty of seeing that a decent government is 
earned on by native potentates who are protected by the 
British power froirf the consequences of mis government which 
would follow inevitably were they quite independent When 
such a case arises and must be d^t with hitherto only 
two alternatives have been placed before Government either 
aiinexation or the government of the country through the 
agency of a Bntish officer for the benefit of the prmcely 
family We venture to suggest a third mode of meeting the 
difficulty which we believe to be far better than either and 
that IS to appoint the ablest native we can find to hold the 
office of deputy of the Bntish Government with sovereign 
power for his life only during good behaviour At his court 
there would be a resident whose duty it would be to report 
on the administration 

The whole history of India shows that the native mmd has 
no attachment to particular famihes as sovereign rulers It is 
veiy different as landlords and petty local chiefs, but MahcN- 
me^n ascendency for 800 years taught t^e people that an 
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rndventaroas soldier^ a nobody^ even a slavd mi^ht be the 
beet of rulers^ and d retrospect of the history of any of tiie 
Tfti gnirtg fam iliftfl of Indii^ With the exception of the chiefs 
of Riypootana or some very petty potentates^ will show ns 
the truth of this What the native mind eraves is native 
^vemment^ not the ascendency of particular fanuhes, and 
if such have forfeited their rights by sloth neglect of their 
duties the oppression of their peoples and the exhibition of 
unlimited self indulgence and of nothing else all the better 
mtelligence of tha native mmd would hail their deprivation 
provided the state were left a native state^ and the ruler 
appointed were a native A field is thus left for the exercise 
of native ambition and very best security given against 
ultimate annexation The proposal to govern the state through 
a British resident can never be so satisfactoiy The chief 
power and mfiluence still remains not with the native but 
with the European and the court of a pensioned imbecile or 
debauchee would by no means attract or satisfy like that of a 
real soiereign virtually mdependent except as to foreign 
relations so long as be made the care of his countzy his first 
duty Surely it is not hopeless in this great country to meet 
with men equal to such a position and a degraded reigning 
family has no right to anything beyond a moderate subsis 
tance nor would the native mmd under such circumstances 
think so As a further inducement it might be held out to the 
chosen deputies that the administr itiou of the father and the 
way he educated his son would tell m the latter’s favour provided 
the Government were satisfied of his fitness either for his 
father’s office or any other which might be considered more 
suitable for him Here would be an opening for the Salar 
Jungs and Dinkur Raos of India, such as never was yet 
•oeu under British rule while we think in adopting {his 
policy the Government would be fully discharging its duty 
to the people as the paramount power as it womd always 
reserve the power of dismissmg the Nawah In fact he 
would be in the position of one of Akbar’s soubadars but more 
vigilantly looked after, and selected on other and better 
prmciples while his own conduct could always secure his 
position for his life 

There are a large number of men in this country who 
are dangerously disaffected merely because ^ey find no 
avenue to wealth or distmotion open to them under our rule 
All our Indian statesmen of espenenoe have recognised the 
existence of this class and have recommended the mam 
ten anee of the existing native states tq provide for them 

H 
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Many of the ablest of oar Indian officials are of opinion that 
we ^ye gone too far in the way of annexation already 
It IS a general opinion that we have done enough and we 
think that m pointing out a wi^ in which this object may be 
attained and yet our duty to the masses of India discharged 
we have mdicated what is worthy the attention of Govern 
ment It is not to be forgotten however that the lull states 
are apart They have never exercised the slightest influence 
on the |>ohtics of India Ambitious adventurers have never 
sought m them a field for their abilities or address and 
there is no reason why we shoilld deal with them m this 
fashion On the contrary there are the most powerful reasons 
why we should not for though we look on the colonization 
of the hills by men of European race as a chimera^ ye^ they 
are capable of producmg much that requires European manage- 
ment and supervision they are with good management 
inexhaustible depdte of the finest timber and they are 
mvaluable as sanatoria and as furnishing wealthy stations 
for European troops We seek the possessions of no one but 
if fate puts the opportunity fairly and justly into our hands 
wo are of opinion that the general mteiest requires that 
we should lose no opportunity of acquiring hill territory 

Before closin^ this article we would say a few words on 
the political aspect of the management of the natives m 
our own service We have neglected this too much The 
late Su: Henry Lawrence writing of the sepoy army said 
that probably ninety five per cent were perfectly contented 
and five per cent were dangerously disaffected The cause 
was to a certain degree inseparable from our position m India 
but many of the five per cent could be conciliated and con 
tented No doubt many wiD sav that the mutiny showed that 
nothing like ninety five per cent of the native soldieiy were 
content with our service We believe that the mutiny not 
notwithstanding the estimate is a proximate one It is 
beyond a doubt the earlier mutmies were tlie result of a vague 
fear that Government was about to mterfere with caste and 
that the later ones were the work of a few desperate characters 
in each regiment Soldiers and especidly mercenary soldiers 
follow in such cases like a flock of sheep and the Indian 
mutmy was no exception 

No doubt there are some men we can never oonoihate, and 
they must be coerced when they show their teeth but wo 
think that a real efibrt might greatly rednoe the number of 
the disaffected. The frank adoption of the polioy> alrea^ 
indiOated m regard to our feudatories^ would do much It 
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would put an end to the government of dancing girb, fiddlen 
and favountes for no deputy could hold nis government 
who resigned himself to that^ and it would widen the present 
existing field to the legitimate ambition of men worthy of 
better things and therefore of he class who are to be feared in 
tunes of trouble But we must do something in the way 
of puttin„ distmgoiflhed natives on a footing of equality as 
regards honours and emoluments with ourselves There is no 
doubt that this is what they value Nothin „ ^ratified Jung 

Bahadoor so much as being made a G C B and one of tlie 
Attareewala Sikh Sirdars a man who commanded a division 
of the Khalsa army in the campaign of 1 848 49 had the rank 
of captain given him by Government during the mutiny and 
the title IS now his most tlienslied distinction We all know 
the outburst of indignation with which the decoration of 
Jung Buhadoor was received by that clique which is maonly 
represented by the Horse Guards and the United Service Club 
to the utter astonishment of Lord Ellenborough who advised 
Her Majesty on the occasion as well as to that of all men who 
had the capacity to understand our position as the first power in 
the world governing a great foreign continent But the home 
interest brought to bear on the question was so great that 
Lord Cannuu, thinking all the time that it should be done 
refused to recommend the H-aja of KapoorthuUa for the 
distinction of K C B notwithstanding his very eminent 
services Though they wore forced to submit to a clamour 
which speaks but little for the sense of those who promoted it 
the Government of Her Maiesty felt that something must be 
done^ and the Order of the Star of India was instituted 
Rwently this order has been extended and we trust it 
will be wisely and discnmmatmgly bestowed We think that 
hereditary Rajalings have had fully more than their share 
But there are other existing orders of which we would like 
to say a few words In the native army theie is one called 
the Order of British India Its rules bestow it on native 
officers only and it is given for long faithful, and honourable 
service It is a handsome star m gold and is in two classes 
the first of whom have the little of Sirdar Buhadoor and 

two rupees a day the second have that of' Buhadoor and 

one rupee a day There is no hing m this order which should 
make it exclusively a milita^ decoration and we see no reason 
why distinguished civil officers should not wear it The 
pecuniary part of it might be omitted when it was a civil 
decoration. It would add veiy much to the value of it m 
native eyes if Gkivernors of provinces Chief Commissumers 
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ud G«iieraLi oommandm^ divisions were to wear it^ and more 
«o if the Viceroy and the Commander m Chief would acme- 
tunes do so also 

Of the Viotona Cross we would onlj say that under its 

rul^ it should be open to the whole army native as weU 

as European But this great honour is scanty bestowed^ and 
there is m the army another called the ' Order of Merit at 
the disposal of the Government of India 1 his order is by its 
rules only given lor bravery m the field Ifc is a handsome star 
with the legend for valour upon it It has three ranks 
The lowest carries one third more of the recipient's pay with 
it the second properly given to those who have already 
gamed the lowest cames two thirds of the pay with it and 
the highest class given to those who have a third time won 
it^ Games with it doable pay During the mutinies the 

mleN of this order were relaxed and it was g^ven for lojral 

aervice without regard to its gradation but we believe it has 
since been put upon its original footm;^ It is not to be 
doubted that the value of this order would be greatly enhanced 
m native eyes if it was given to the European army The 
profusion with which natives were decorated with it during 
the mutmy war created great jealoufy and heart-burning 
among the European troops who got nothing and its exten 
Bion to them would enable the Government of India itself 
to decorate deserving bravery in cases where the peculiar 
conditions of the Victoria Cross were not fulfilled Officers 
should of coarse receive it as well as men but in their case no 
extra pay be j^iven We feel very little hesitation m saying 
that such an extension of the o^er would greatly enhance 
its value in the eyes of the natives of India These dis- 
tinctions are valu^ everywhere and chiefly at the rate 
that IB put upon them Sharmg with the native soldiery^ by 
the governing class cannot but make them greatly prized, 
and it would be no less acceptable to the working portion of the 
British army however it might be looked upon by the 
military authorities in London 

We are further of opinion that the institution of the staff 
corps has introduced an organization mto the army, which 
admits of a politic promotion of natives without any danger 
Young men of family after serving a stipulated time m the 
eommissioned ranks of the native army might be promoted to 
be heutenants in the staff corps and their promotion go 
by their servioe as that of their European oomrades An exami 
nation m the English language and ability to write and read 
Pift ma B, as wdl as in their c^itary duties, might be req^oired 
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Some old uid desemng soldiers^ who were thought worthj 
might also reoeiye the hke distinc1aoii> and perhaps the English 
language be omitted in their case It would not be necessaiy 
to do much in this hue a few cases would have a great effect 
and something of the kind must be done for our own safety 
No apprehension need be entertamed as to the want of 
employment Every general officer might have a native 
aide de-camp allows him and ought to have one Some 
would^ if well selected^ be invaluable m tbe Quarter Master 
General s department others would no doubt be excellent 
political officers^ and they would be none the less hkely to 
serve Government faithfully because they held the rank of 
captain major or lieutenant-colonel in the British army 
In one or two cases we even think that the Government 
would do wisely with well tried men to entrust them with 
the command of a regiment and others who were not 
unite up to that might become wmg or squadron officers. 
For the present however it would in no case be desirable 
to put Europeans directly under their command The future 
must be left to the Government of the day 

With regard to our native civil servants we should do some- 
of the same kind We have already expressed an 
opimon that the order of British India should be thrown 
open to them and we think they should also have English 
titles By tar the bulk ol the civil judicial work of the 
country IS done by native judges and if we left the moonsiffs 
alone the sudder ameena and principal sudder ameens might 
be called by the name of judge of this or that court 
We see no reason why if we have a native judge of the 
Supreme Court a native might not hero and there be made 
judge of a district So in the non regulation distncts natives 
who have really distinguished themselves^ should not be 
restricted to the rank of extra assistant commissioner only 
That of assistant commissioner should at once be thrown 
open to them, and for the future let their ability show 
the way We are also of opinion that natives of a certain 
rank in the pubUo service should be called * Saheb ' It 
IS a word at present distinctive of the European, or only 
given to Bajas and such like There is nothing that would 
more to increase the self respect of our better men> 
and to make them feel that Government meant to treat 
them worthily As a rule, m the Civil Service natives are 
far better fitted for judicial than executive appoiutments 
and a reform that would s^iarate the two branches of the 
administration would, while it greatly unproved tbe Government^ 
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make the adequate proTuion for deeemng natiFes m the 
civil department muon more easy of aooompliahz&ent 

We may at first si^^ht appear open to the chai^gpe of digressing 
m brmging under discussion our treatment of our own officials 
in an article on tbe foreign policy of England^ but a further 
consideration will acquit us In this countiy we are encamped 
among a foreign people Our social condition and theirs 
prevent any intimate association and therefore our relations 
with them are and must be pohtical We can no more nmal 
gamate with them than oil with water^ but as we have to 
hve among them we may do what we can and allow tiiem 
to feel our presence as little as possible^ and it cannot be felt 
more than when it grates on the amour propre and presents 
a wall of brass to the personal distinction of every able man 
in the land 

We would conclude with a word in reference to the new 
Secretary of State for India. He is one of the most nsing 
and hopeful statesmen of the Tory party A leadmg London 
journal speaking of him wrote as if he had made a sacrifice 
in taking India representing that as he had given proof of 
hiB powers as a party debater and as his genius lay towards 
sarcasm by accepting his present office he had depnved him 
seU of the field best suited to his talents and was Lkely m 
consequence to fill a less prominent position in the House 
We cannot agree with this writer England has been now 
for a long time and must be governed by parties^ but it is 
not in their contests that statesmen are mode Oratorical 
combats on the floor of the Houses are no doubt exciting 
enough and as a trial of intellectual power especially 
interesting to contemporary ephemeral hterature but they 
pass by and Jeave no trace behind they essentially contract 
the view of those engaged in them and however such 
gladiators are feared and admired among their contemporaries 
they have no place m history merely as such If Lord 
Cranbome aspires to be a statesman we consider India 
perhaps the best school the public service affords It removes 
him from the necessity of looking at measures through partv 
spectacles the affairs he has to deal with are vast enough 
to open any man s mmd and induce him to take a liberal 
and enlarg^ view of things and the mere having to deal 
with something quite apart keeps ever before his view that 
there is a great world outside the House of Commons How 
many men of promise have succumbed to party influence! 
Oar statesman should ever remember Goldsmith^B happy 
descrqition of Burke 
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** Who, born for the nnirene narrowed hu mind 
**^nd to party gave up what waa meant for mankind. 

We have no great admiration for the Torj party^ aa aaob 
We dislike their Austrian proclivities and thmr to^ want of 
sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people, both 
at home and abroad But we recognize the wne of the 
conservative element m the ootmtiy, and though Tones aie 
fhendly to prerogative, they have ever manmlfy withstood 
Whig tendencies to govern by an oligarc^j raised on tbe 
sympathy of the people with the great prmciples of national 
progress, and for this they demand the gratitude of all honest 
men On this occasion tiie Tory party has had power thrust 
upon it by the blunders of its opponents We can look for 
no great domestic measure from the present ministry to carry 
such they must bche the prmciples of their party, and the 
history of their hves But, if we have mteipreted their 
meaning m saying that our position m Asia must influence 
their foreign policy generally if they stick to that prmciple 
and place the naval and military forces of the country on a 
footing adequate to cany it out they will have inaug^urated 
a new era m the history of England and be entitled to the 
respect of every lover of his country 
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4, Jude par M Dubois de Jancigfnj Aide-de-oamp 
du Roi dOude et par M l6ivier Raymond 
Attach^ k 1 Ambassade de Chine Fans Firmin 
Didot Fibres 1845 

5 The Exetory of British India by Mill and Wilson, 

m ten volumes London Madden and Co Leaden 
hall Street 1858 

6 The National Bevxev Volume XV London Chapman 

and Hall 193, Piccadilly, London 

7 An Jeeouni of the War in India between the French 

and English on the Coast of Coromandel from 
the year 1750 to the year 1760 Compiled by 
Rich^ Owen Cambndge, Esq London, T Jeffreys. 
1761 

8 NouveUe Biographic GSndrale depuu les temps lee 

plus reeulls jusqu^i nos jours Pans Finmn 
Didot Fr^es 186^ 

T he energetic measures taken by Boray after the death 
of Mozuffer Jung had confirmed the ascendancy which 
the French had attamed m the councils of the Subadar 
All the promises aU the arxangementB, made by the 
deoaased pnnce, had been at once ratified by his suooeMor 
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Of tihese perhaps tibie most important at the moment was 
the engagement entered mto with Mahomed All It will be 
recoUec^ed that this noble^ the representatiye of the fiunilj 
of Anwaioodeen^ abandon^ hj every one after the down- 
fall of Nazir Jung had taken refuge m the strow fortress 
of Tnchinopoly Here at the instance of the Mahrotta, 
Eaja Janojee^ he had opened with Dupleix negotiations^ which 
bad terminated m a promise on the part of Mahomed Ah 
to recognise Chanda Sahib as Nawab, and to make over to 
him IMchmopolj and its dependencies on condition of 
being himself secured m the poss^on of his other’s treasures^ 
free from all enquiry as to his admmistration^ and of being 
entrusted with a subordinate government m anoiher part 
of the Dekkan It was m the fullest belief that this engage- 
ment would be adhered to^ and that fhe matter was s^tled^ 
that Dupleix had despatched Bussy to Aurangabad 

Yet notwithstandmg that Mahomed Ah had before the 
march of Bus^ agr^ to the terms proposed^ and that 
Dupleix on his p^^ had obtained and forwarded to him 
the sanction of the Subadar to their being earned out 
in their entirety, the matter seemed to hang fire Whether 
it was that he distrusted the promises of Dupleix or 
that he trusted to the chapter of accidents this at least 
IS certain, that Mahomed All delayed, on one pretext after 
another compliance with the terms to which he had agreed 
At last dnven hard by Dupleix be declared that f^her 
concessions would be necessary before he could g^ve up 
Tnchmopoly So anxious was Dupleix for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question, that even this new demand did not 
exhaust his patience He sent the letter of Mahomed All 
to Busty, with a request that he would obtain from the 
Subadar the necessaiy authonfy to enable him to a^ree to 
the terms it contained Considerable as they were these new 
demands Were in his opmion small m comparison with the 
consequences which he believed compliance with them would 
entail, viz the evacuation of Tnchmopoly and with that 
the pacification of the Carnatic The consent of the 
Subadar was easily obtamed by Busty the proper documents 
were then forwarded to Mahomed All to be considered vahd 
only on the condition that he signed the treaty without 
further delay Mahomed Ab, however, still hesitated He 
had been m &ot throughout this penod urgently beseeching the 
English for their assistance, and it was only when, at the 
end of four monfbs dfter he had received mtnnotion of the 
Subadar’a consent to the additional oonditions he had required, 

jr 
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be wnmg £rom them a piomiee of sabstoniiye aid, <bat 
be boldly threw ofiP the mask and refused to sarrender 
Tnchmopoly on any conditions whatever 

Thus again was Dnpleiz, much against his own inch 
nations, much, as he well inew, agai^ the wishes of his 
masters m Pans forced into war Thus again did the 
question of French domination in India depend npon the 
capture of the cily of Tnchinopoly The army, which 
m November, 1749, had marched fn>m Pondicheiy with the 
intention of carrying out this purpose, had been unwisely 
diverted to ano&er object But this tune Dupleix was 
resolved there should be no such mistake To the native army 
of Chanda Sabib consisting of from 7,000 to 8,000 men, 
he added therefore a European detachment of 400 men, a 
few Africans and some artillery — ^the whole under the com 
mand of M d Auteuil These left Pondicheiy m the month 
of March 1751 

Metmwhile the English, recognising and rightly recognising 
that their only chance of safety lay m their sustaini^ the 
cause of the anti French pretender to the ^vemment of the 
Carnatic, had resolved to support Mahomed Ah with aB the 
means at their disposal In the early part of February 
therefore, they despatched Captain Cope at the head of StSQ 
Europeans and 800 sepoys to aid in the defence of Tnchi 
nopoly at the end of March following, they ordered a force 
of 500 Europeans, 100 Caff^ 1 000 sepoys and eight field 
pieces to march from Fort St David for the purpose of 
co-operatmg m the field with the troops that still adhered 
to Mahom^ All, and which were expected from Tnchmopoly 
This force was commanded by Captain Gmgen, and servmg 
with it as commissariat officer, the second time we have 
met him — was Lieutenant Eobert Clive 

The first detachment — that under Captam Cope, — had during 
the same month made an unsaccessfril attempt to c^ture 
the city of Madura held for Chanda Sahib by AUum Khan, 
and had returned dispinted to Tnchmopoly Captam Gmgen, 
for bis part having been jomed m Ike middle of May by 
Mahomed All s troops, 1 600 in number, bad at once marched 
on the pagoda Veidachelum, about forty miles from the coast, 
and commanding the commnmcatioiis between Fort St David 
and Tnchmopoly Taking and garrisoning this and bemg 
jomed by a ferther detachment of 4,000 men from Mahomed 
and 100 Europeans despatched to his aid by Captam 
Qope, he moved forward to mteieept Chanda Sahib and 
the French, of whom he had last heard as marching on 
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Yolcondah^ about forty five miles to tlio north Tnchmopofy, 
and on the high road to that place 

Voloondah was a considerable place^ strong in its natural 
position^ and^ for a native town^ very fiurl^ fortified* The 
^vemor held it for the Kawab of the Carnatic^ but as the rival 
forces approached it from different quarters^ he was spparSntlT 
undecid^ as to whether Chanda Sahib or Mahomed Ah 
had the better claim to that title It was evident that a 
battle was iminmeiit^ and^ uncertain as to its results he 
feared the conseq^uenoes which a premature declaration m 
favour of the faction that might be vanquished^ might have 
on the party that should prove viotonous He therefore 
judiciously declared that the cession of Ihe place would 
depend upon the issue of the impending contest^ whilst at 
the same time he lent an attentive ear to the offers that were 
made him by both parties 

The march of Chwda Sahib had been so slow that the 
English had had time to take up a position to the south 
west of Yolcondah^ before he had advanced beyond that 
place on his road to Tnchinopoly It had now become 
mdispensable for him either to occupy Yolcondah, or, gaming the 
governor, to drive the English from the neighbourhood 
To this second end he spared neither persuasion nor promises. 
Whether ^ese would, under other circumstances, have brought 
about the desired result may be doubtful but this at loist 
18 oertam that the shifty conduct of the governor so weaned 
the English commander, that afber a fortmght^s useless 
negotiation, he resolved to compel that which the other would 
not willingly yield On the evening of the 19th July there- 
fore, without apparently acquainting the governor with his 
mtention, Captam Gmgen marched a great portion of his 
force agiunst place, with the mtention of taking possession 
of it. 

The outer defences of the town, and the town itself, fell 
ah once mto the hands of the assailants, but this attach, 
and the burning of some houses outside, roused the garrison of 
the fort, and English were compelled to recoil firom its 
stone walls with oonsiderable loss Their ill-advised attack 
decided the governor He threw bimself at once mto the 
arms of Chanda Sahib, and summoned the French to his ud. 
Before daylight, consequently, d^Auteuil put his fi>ioe m 
motion, and ^tenng the fort with a portion of ius troops 
poured upon the Engmh eaok a fire of artiUeiy that notwith 
standing all the efforts of their offioers they qmtted the 
field m a panic, abandoning native dhes, and leaviBg 
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ox pi 6 oe 0 of cannon^ eevtoil moBketBj all tbeir cam^ eqm^ge 
and BtoreB of anuniimtioii, as a prejr to tiie con^aeror Had 
the EreDch pursued with anything hke vigour^ the war would 
have been day at an end But a iat^j seemed to 
attend all the operatioiifi that might have hwU decisive 
D'Auteuil was hud up with gont^ and was qmte unable to 
give his personal att^tion to details^ nor hM he a single 
officer with him upon whom he could i^y Instead^ therefore^ 
of taking advantf^ of the panic which had overcome the 
English, and of oonverfcmg &eir defeat into an overthrow 
which must have been rumous, the French and their alhes 
contented themselves with mamtaming a bnsk cannonade on 
the enemy firom the north hank of the little nver Valaru 
which he had crossed in his retreat It has been said ^ 
indeed, that Chanda Sahib was hindered in bis onward 
movements by the defection of one of his generals, m 
command of 4,000 horse Desertions from a VK^nous to a 
vanquuhed enemy are not common, least of all among nations 
of the East But however that may have been it did not 
mflueoace m the smallest degree the movements of the French. 
It was for them, on this as on previous occasionB, to give the 
cue to their native alhes All the accounts of their histo« 
nans the memoirs of Dapleix himself record that they failed 
to do this, and that they failed because of the illness and 
arathy of their general, and the want of spint of their 
officers 

Never before indeed had such an opportnm^ been offered 
them , never such an opportumtiy neglectei The force 
under Captain Gmgen constituted, wim the excepiaou of 
80 men under Captam Cope at Tnchmopoly and a few 
left to mount guard at Fort St David and Madras t the 
entire available force of English soldiers on the Coromandel 
coast A httle display of energy on the part of d^Auteml 
and his officers would not only have ensured i^e destractiou, 
of this force, but, as a necessary consequence the fall of 
Tnchmopoly, and the restnction of the few English who 
remamed to the limits of their possessions on the coast 
This IS no idle supposition It is capable of positive proof 
So complete was the pamc which poss^sed the soldien of the 
little annj under Captcpn Gmgen, that th^ left their native 
allies to fight whil^ they fled in confusion , they heard 
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without iduune the taunts of the brother of Mahomed All on 
their cowardice , and notwithstanding that th^ were not 

} )UTBaed, they abandoned their encampment at midnight and 
eaving behind them their gons^ canm equipage and mum 
tions of war^ fled precipitately in the miection of Tnohmopoly 
Can any one doubt that upon men so pamc-stnoken^ the 
vigorous pursnit of an enemy would have produced the most 
decisive effect? Can any one believe that the consequences 
of such decisive action would not have been ruinous to the 
Si^lish ? 

But no pursuit was attempted that day dAuteml con 
tented himself with securing possession of Yoloondah On 
the following mornings however finding that the enemy 
had disappeued^ dAuteuil followed on his tracks hidting 
withm a few miles of the position he had taken up m 
the hiHy coimtiy round TJtatoor^ about twenty mdes north 
of Tnohmopoly Here, durmg a halt of three dam several 
skirmishes ensued, m one of which the English fell into an 
ambuscade and suffered severely On the third day Chanda 
Sahib attacked the English position, and although, owing 
to the non amval at the scene of action, at the time agreed 
upon of the French contingent, he was repulsed, jet his 
attack made so senous an impression upon the English, that 
they retreated the same night to the banks of the Coleroon 
Th^ crossed this nver, followed by Chanda Sahib and the 
French on the 25th, and took possession of Senngham, an 
island formed by the separation of the Coleroon from the 
nver Cauven, bnt not deeming themselves even here secure, 
they abandoned this also and the pagoda upon it — a very 
strong position m which, supported by the troops m the city, 
they might have defend^ themselves against five tunes them 
number — and took refuge on the 28th July under the walk 
of Tnohmopoly 

IHie French and their aUies meanwhile pushed on, and 
orossmg the Coleroon took possession of Senngham. first 
completing the conquest of this island by the capture oi 
the mud fort of Goiladdy at its eastern extremiiy, from 
which they expelled the English they crossed the C^ven, 
and encamped on the plam to the east of the town near a 
position now known as the French Book l^m this they 
oonunenoed a sort of bombardment of the place 

Tnohmopoly^ is situated on a plain which once was crowded 
with noh villages and plantations of trees Thetown is in 
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form of an oblong square, tbe longest aides of which are east 
and west On the north runs Sxd nver Caaven, less than 
half a mile from the fort The town at the tune of which 
we are wntmg was nearly four miles in oircomferenoe, with a 
doable encetnteoi walls wiih round towers at equal distances 
The ditch was nearly thirty feet wide but not half so de^, 
and at different seasons was more or less supplied with wato 
The outer wall was built of grayish stone it was about 
eighteen feet high, and four or five thick without parapet or 
rampart the inner wall, distant from it about twenty five feet^ 
was much stronger, and was thirty feet high Its thickness 
at the bottom was thirty feet and it gradually decreased as 
it ascended by means of steps, to a width of ten feet at the 
summit In Ihe middle of the old town stood a most extraordi 
nary rook about 300 feet high On the top of it was a pagoda 

which, says Colonel Lawrence, ^ was of singular use to us 
'' the whole war here was constantly stationed a man with a 
''telescope who gave us by signals and writings an account 
" of all the enemy^s motions ^ It remams to be added that 
the city IS about ninety miles from the coast, the nver 
Cauven miming about half a mile to north-east of its northern 
face beyond tiiat, about a mile from the south bank of the 
Cauven is the pagoda of Sermgham and beyond that again 
the branch of the Cauven known as the Coleroon 

The French had, as we have seen, taken post to the 
east of the city, and had opened fire on the w^ Before 
however much progress had been made m the siege, 
d Auteui], whom gout had utterly incapacitated was, at 
hiB own request; i^eved from his command and returned 
to Pondichery His successor was M Law, nephew of the 
fiunous Scotch financier, and who had recently returned firom 
France with strong recommendationB fmm the Directors 
We do not meet him here for the first tune He it was 
who, at the time of the attack on Pondichery by Admiral 
Boscawen had been entrusted with the d^ence of the 
outpost of Anancopan service m which he had displayed 
energy and vigour His past services and the character he 
then bore were sudicient to authorise the expectations which 
Dupleix had formed from his nomination He was mdeed 
to be disappomted But Captain Law^s cade is not 
the only instance in which showy quahties have covered 
infirmity of purpose, or where pomposity and self-assertion 
in the cabinet have been mistakenly regarded as mdioatioos 
of ability in the field 

Nevertheless, at the commencement of his proceedings, Law 
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dufpli^ed no lack of energy Finding that the English were 
reedved to defend Tnohmopoljr to the last, and that its 
ddenoes ^precluded the poBsibihty of a saooessfnl aasaalt, 
he determined to take aoTantage of the jpossession given 
hmij by the recent French victoiy of the neighbouring country, 
and to subject the town to a strict blockade Everything 
seemed to favour such a proceeding The great b^y of 
the English troops were shut up m Tnohinopoly the few 
tkat remamed could not expect to cope saccessfully with the 
French in the field, still less to mtr^uce supphes into the 
town m the entire Carnatic, but one place the small fort 
of Verdachelum, on the road from Fort St David to 
Tnchinopoly held out for Mahomed All The cause of the 
English seemed hopeless, the fall of Tnchinopoly, if strict^ 
blockaded and pressed vigorously, appeared certain 

Yet it was in these desperate circumstances in this cnsis 
of the fortunes of France and England that there appeared 
upon the stage one of tbose men whose danng gemns and 
power of original conception supply the want of armies 
We have already stated that with the force led by Captam 
Gingen to endeavour to intercept the march of Chanda Sahib 
and the French on Tnchmopoly, there served as com 
missanat officer Lieutenant Bobert Chve This officer had 
ongmally come out to India as a writer m the civil service 
of the Company m the year 1744, and had been m Madras when 
that place was taken by Jja Bourdonnais On the departure 
of La Bourdonnais and the disavowal by Duplei^ of the 
terms of capitulation which he had unauthons^y granted, 
Clive Imd escaped, as we have already stated to ^rt St 
David Here he enjoyed many opportunities of noticing 
the method of war adopted m the East, m the several attacks 
made upon Fort St. David by Dupleix and his alli^ and m 
the movements of Anworoodeen and his two sons to hinder 
their success When subsequently the arrival of Admiral 
Boscawen secured for the English a preponderance on the 
Coromandel coast, and the siege of Fondichery was resolved 
upon, Chve obtained permission to lom the besi^ing army 
in tbo rank of ensign He is stated to have distinguished 
himself on this occasion by bis danng ooorage but the skill 
which was wanting in Ihe leaders of the besieging anny 
shone brilliantly withm the walls of the town and the enter 
pnse miscomea We next hear of Clive at Devioottah, 
as usual in the foremost rank and shortly afterwards ns 
oomqiifisariat officer of the expedition sent to mteioept Chanda 
Sahib In the panic which f<dkwed the ffiOure of Captra Ghngen 
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to possess himself of Voloondsh^ Ch^e showed oonsidemhle 
pieseDoe of nund and attempted^ thoagh m vam^ to rally 
the fugitives* When the force retreated the following day 
towards Tnchinopoly, Clive letumed to Fort St Dayid^ arriving 
th^ jnst as a reinforcement of abont 400 men landed from 
Engla^ One detachment of these he aocompamed to Ver^ 
chehun^ and a second to Tnohinopoly^ mcreasmg the English 
gamson m that place to 600 men Lieutenant Chve mm 
idf did not remam m Tnchmopoly What he saw there 
was not encouraging The men were dispirited and had 
lost all confidence m their officers , these latter were none of 
them remarkable for capacity or presence of mmd The French 
were superior m numbers^ and seemed to be pushmg their 
attack with resolution The surrender of the last stronghold 
of Mahomed Ah appeared to him therefore to be mevitable, 
unless it were possible to mfiise a sort of revolutionary energy 
mto the councils of the English To attempt this at Tnchi 
nopoly would be he knew useless The fate of the English 
must depend upon the action taken at the Presidency To 
rouse and mfiuenc^ it^ he left therefore Tnchmopoly and 
retamed to Fort St David 

The plan which Clive had revolved m his own mmd as 
the plan absolutely necessary for the safety of his countrymen, 
was due doubtless rather to his inborn genius than to exten 
sive reading or study It was nevertheless the plan which 
the greatest military leaders have loved to pursue -*a plan 
which adopted by a man possessing danng and prudeno^, most 
always be successful excsept when opposed by immensely 
snpenor numbers, or by genius of the very highest order 
There is this, too, with respect to such a plw No one but 
a great captam ever has tned it, ever could tiy it It is 
too much for the epuit, for the vapacity, of an infenor man 
To him it seems too bold too ventm^me, too hazardous 
It leaves teo much at stake And this, — ^though the plan is as 
isafe as it IB bold — is safe because it is bold We allude to 
the oanying the war mto an enemy s <K>imtiy The mfenor 
g^eral who hesitates to do this, though he sees that if it 
could be done it would save him and rum his enemy does 
not ealcmlate on the mevitahle efiect which snob a move- 
ment must produce on the * mor^ ' of the force opposed 
to him especially when that force constitates the prmoipa), 
peihaps the entire available army of the enemy He d.oe8 not 


* Orma states Castabs Gingen Palton, J^pstnok and Lieutaaaot 
Clive endeavoured to nol^ than 1^ m vaiu 
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consider that sucli a movement most paTalyse the onward 
march of his opponent. Yet history abounds with sucli 
examples Even the great Frederic gave up at a cnhoal 
period^ his movements in Saxony^ when he found the 
Austnans were marching on Berlin. And if he a consom 
mate master of the art of war would act thus what may 
we imagine would be the effect of such a movement on 
men of mfenor capacity ? It mast always be starthng, almost 
always decisive. 

Cuve we say had arrived at such a conclusion by the mere 
force of his genius He had the capacity to open the eyes 
of bis mind and see the result that most follow He went 
therefore on his return from Tnchinopoly direct to the 
governor Mr Saunders pomted out to him how, if matters 
were allowed to take their sluggish coarse Tncbmopoly, and ^ 
with it English interests must fall tliat Chanda Sahib 
having brought all his resources to bear upon the siege had 
left his capital comparatively unguarded that there was no 
force of his or of the French m the field that Law was at 
Tnchinopoly, Bussy at Aurangabad that therefore a blow 
might be struck at the heart of the enemy^s possessions which 
if successful would either force him to l^ve his hold on 
Tnchinopoly or would open out a new field for military 
operations success m which would compensate for the loss 
of that place To add force to his proposition, he offered to 
lead himself the troops that might be destined to carry it 
into effect Mr Saunders who had been appointed governor 
the preceding year was a man who possessed the not 
inconsiderable ment of appreciatmg the large schemes of 
others, though he might not have been equal to devising 
any of his own He cordially received the propositions made 
to him by Chve placed under his command a force of SOO 
Europeans and 300 sepoys — thus reduemg the garrisons of 
Madw and Fort St David to their lowest point — and crowned 
the whole by nommatmg Clive himself as commandant witb 
the rank ot captam and with unlimited powers^ 

Aroot, the pl^ at which Clive aimed bis blow was the 
capital of the Carnatic, — the seat of Ihe Nawabs govern 
ment. At the time of which we are wntmg it was an 
open town possessing about 100 000 inhabitants There was 
it iierlrae a fort with the outward signs of fortifications, but 
these had long since fallen into decay The ramparts wTeie 

* Hr Orme itates th&t heiides Chve there were hut eight offioerv 
inth this fuioe six of hsd never been in action and fouar of the 

SIX were members of toe meroaniile eemoe 
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m a state of rum and the bastions were crumbling &om 
age and want of repair Ihe garrison entire! j native con 
Buted of about 1,000 men, nearly one half of whom were 
cavalry to the native gunners, however had been attached 
two or three French artillerymen for the purpose of instructing 
tb6m m the European method of rapid finng These were 
at the tune in Arcot 

To attack and take possession of this place Clive at ihe 
head of the force above detailed left Madras on the 6th 
Se ptember on the 11th after halting one day at Conjeve 
ram he ar i\ed within ten miles of the capital Thence he 
resumed hisrmarch and notwithstanding the unpropitiousness of 
the weather which displayed itself m a thunder storm of almost 
unprecedented violence arriAed the same day at the very 
gates of Arcot The news of his march had preceded him 
and the native garrison temfied at the idea of opposing a 
man who could thus bid defiance to the elements had 
hastened to evacuate the place Clive therefore entered it 
without opposition and prescient as to the effect which its 
capture must have upon the enemy proceeded at once to 
repair and improve its fortifacations 

This successful occupation of the capital of his native 
proUgS and ally whilst it surprised and vexed did not at 
all disconcert, the active mmded and energetic go\emor of 
Pondichery If Clive had calculated that his raid would lead 
at once to the abandonment of the siege of Tnchmopoly he 
found himself mistaken Dupleix in fact looking at matters 
with the glance of a statesman and a general saw that not« 
withstanding this diversion the chances were still ten to one 
m his favour It was by pressing more earnestly the siege 
of the strongly fortified Tnchmopoly the last refuge of 
Mahomed All, that he felt he could conquer Chve m Arcot 
He therefore bent every energy of his mind to increase 
and render effective the force under Law He sent him 
Europeans from Pondiclieiy and a battermg tram from 
BLan^ and he urged both upon him and Chanda Sahib 
the urgent necessity of permitting no consideration whatever 
to mterfere with the pressing and absolute necessity of con 
quermg Tnchmopoly This was the true policy for nullifymg 
and defeating the darmg action of Clive ^ 

But unfortunately for Dupleix he was badly served Daw^s 
action will be hereafter referred to As for Chanda Sahib 
no sooner had he heard of the capture of Arcot than deaf 
to the entreaties of Dupleix blind to 1^ real mterests, he 
insisted on detaching 4,000 of his best to r^ake fais 
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lost capital This force as it passed Pondichery, was 
strengthened by 100 Europeans and increased by other 
native levies to the number of 10 000 men, marched under 
the command of Rfya Sahib^ son of Chanda Sahib upon 
Arcot 

The siege which followed not only presents one of the 
most glonous pictures of Anglo Indian histoiy but it may 
be considered likewise as the turning point m the Eastern career 
of the English — the foundation stone of their present empire 
It was at Arcot that English officers taught their sepoys to 
follow them with the implicit confidence which superior skill 
and energy alone can inspire it was at Arcot that they too 
learned the lesson, follow^ up afterwards with such magni 
iicent results by their leader at that place that in Asiatic 
warfare the question of numbers is merely a secondary con 
sideration that discipline and the self confidence bom of it 
are of infinitely greater importance that there is nothmg 
which a capable general one who can impress his spirit on 
his soldiers ma} not prudently attempt against an undisci 
plmed enemy It was at Arcot m fine where the Anglo- 
Indian army received its baptism of victory 

The incidents of that famous siege arc well known to the 
readers of Anglo Indian history * On the 4th October Baja 
Sahib took possossion of the town and commenced the invest- 
ment of the fort On the 5th, the besiegers beat back a sortie 
headed by Cbve in person Fifteen days later their battering 
tram arrived and on the 4th November two 18 pounders 
from Pondichery The garrison had been reduced to 120 
Europeans and S500 sepoys A reinforcement of 100 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys sent from Madras and commanded by Lieu 
tenant Imns was attacked on the 5th at Tnvatore and 
forced to take refuge in Poonaraalee The garrison was 
thus left entirely to itself Its stock of provisions originally 
only a sixty days supply was more than half exhausted On 
the 10th a practicable breach having been made lu the walls 
Kaja Sahib sent to Chve a proposal to surrender, offering 
honourable terms to the garrison and a considerable sum 
of money to himself and accompanying it by a threat to 
storm the fort and put the gamson to the sword if his 
proposition were not acceded to In reply Clive rejected 
the proffered terms contemptuously as regarded the money, 
and tauntingly with respect to the threats 


* The detailed aocount of Orme and the bnUiaot sketdi of Macaulay leave 
aothing to be deaired on thii head. 
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For some days Raja Sahib jet hesitated He might still 
mdeed, bad he been left alone, have forced the evacuation of 
the fort bj a contmued blockade, for he was well aware of 
the attenuated state of the supphes within its walls But, 
all this tune, Mr Saunders, ti;ie governor of Madras, had 
exerted hunself with unsurpassable energy to dehver bis young 
captain ikun his difficult position First by reinforcements 
to Lieutenant Inms under a more experienced officer Captain 
Kilpatrick he had enabled the detachment to march &x>m 
Poonamalee m the direction of Arcot But, secondly, and 
with a far more important effect upon ^ja Sahib, he 
had mduced the Mohrattas to take up arms on behaJf of 
Mahomed Ah A body of 6,000 of these under the command 
of Moran Eao, had b^n for some time awaiting the course of 
events in the pass of Domalchery But though nominally 
the allies of Mahomed Ah the fortunes of that chiefcam were 
at so low an ebb that they hesitated to commit themselves m 
his favour The sturdy defence of Arcot however had not 
been without its effect upon these hardy wamors In the hand 
(ill of men who had defended its dilapidated fortifications 
against numbers so supenor they recogmsed soldiers worthy 
of their alliance They determmed therefore without further 
hesitation, to cast m l^eir lot with the English 

The intelligence of this finally detennmed Raja Sahib He 
had to choose between an encounter with Moran Rao m the 
field supported by a sortie from the garrison, or an imme 
diate With correct judgment he choee the latter 

^temative and, on the evening of the 24th November 
made his preparations for the storm Unfortunately for 
the success of his plans, however, a deserter disclosed 
them to Clive when therefore his troops advanced early 
on the following morning to the assault they found that 
every possible preparation had been made to receive them 
that cannon were pointed at the breach that spare muskets 
were loaded and in readiness, and that the small gamson had 
by the ability of their commander, been utilis^ so as to 
supply by their skilful disposition the paucity of tbeir num 
beis Nevertheless preceded by elephants to burst open the 
gates, the native troops of Raja Sahib advanced boldly to 
the attack Unsupported as they were by the French con 
tmgent which strangely kept aloof tliey mounted the north 
west breach passed iiie first trench, and charged the English 
drawn up to receive them They were however received 
with such a terrible and contmuous fire, spare muskets Ijnng 
handy for that purpose, that after vam efforts, in which they 
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lost their gallant leader^ a Mahomedan^ they recoiled. The 
attack pn the south west made by means of a raft thrown 
across the wet ditch was equally unsnocessM and at the 
end of an hour it became evident to Rajah Sahib that ^la 
attack bad f^ed His loss amounted to 400 men^ slam whilst 
gaUantly attempting to storm a fortress defended by ]E«aro- 
peanS^ few indeed id number but strong in discipline and 
commanded by a hero No greater proof indeed could be 
given of the means at the disposal of the defenders^ tb<^n 
this^ that although not exceeding 200 mcluding sepoys^ in 
number^ they b^des serving five pieces of cannon fired 
off durmg this hour's attack not less than 12 000 musket 
cartridges I * 

The following mornings B^a Sahib raised the siege and 
retreated on Vellore accompanied only by the French and 
the troops which had been sent from Tnohmopoly, all the 
rest d^rtmg him Here we will leave him whilst we 
describe the effect of this repulse on the French leader 
himself 

We have already stated that Dupleix bad never regarded 
the attack upon Clive as aught but a very minor and 
subordinate part of his great scheme He h^ strenuously 
opposed the weakening of the force before Tnobinopoly for 
the purpose of aiding in any such enterprise And when, 
owmg to the fears of Chanda Sahib the native portion of 
that force was temporanly diminished he had reinforced it 
by 100 Europeans, chiefly with the view of enabling it to 
•contend without certamty of defeat against the Enghsh 
His hope was that, thus reinforced. Raja Sahib might detain 
Clive m Arcot until Tnchmopoly should be taken It was 
a well-considered pohey the success of which was seemingly 
certam provided only that skill and energy directed the 
movements before the walls of Trichinopoly 

We see then Dupleix in this crisis, fully alive to all 
its dangers detectin,, the able conceptions of Chve and 
taking the measures which properly earned out would have 
thwarted them We see him so far from being deterred 
by Clive s march upon Aroot from prosecuting the siege Of 
Tiiohmopoly, pressmg that si^ with greater eagerness than 
ever at the same tune that he offered to Clive s movement 
an opposition just sufficient to secure for himself tune to carry 
out, unmolest^ the great object of the oampaigiv 
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We lefb Law before Tnohinopolj afe the head of a force oi 
about 400 Europeans All the energfies of Dupleix had been 
from the first directed to increase the number oi these to a force 
that should be irresistible Every detachment that landed 
from Europe every party that could be called in, was used for 
this end They were all sent off to the plain before Tnchino 
poly So ener^tic was Dupleix so earnest and enthusiastw 
in all he did, that m an mcredibly short space of tune 
Law saw himself at the head of one of the lai^^ disciplined 
forces that had till then operated in the interior of the 
Carnatic amounting of all arms to nearly 900 Europeans and 
2,000 diBciphned sepoys whilst encamped beside hun^ aidmg 
him in all his undertakings was the native afmy of Chanda 
Sahib, m number nearly 30 000 a veiy large proportion of whom 
were horsemen Besides these he had a park of fifty guns many 
of them of a very large calibre The most pressmg orders 
were at the same time sent from Pondicbery to push on 
the works, in order to capture the place before the operations 
of Cbve should make themselves felt in the vicinity Law 
in consequence made a great show of activity and succeeded 
m submitting the garrison to a strict blockade This however 
was all he did do The man so bold and vaunting m council 
whose pre eminent object m life seemed to be to impress 
others with a sense of bis great cleverness showed himself 
ID command of an army to be absolutely incapable Over 
beanng to his officers suspicious of everybody haughty vain 
and o^tinate, unenterprising himself and checking enterprise 
m others Law gamed no confidence and conciliated no opinions 
Like an obstinate commander deficient in vision who unable 
to see himself distrusts the eyesight of others and thus allows 
opportunity after opportunity to slip away so did Law head 
strong and incapable persist in measures that were useless 
and reject counsels that might have led to easy victory The 
English that garrisoned fnchiDopoly were led by Captom 
Gingen, of whose inferior abilities we have already spokeiu 
They were animated by a eqiint far less buoyant than that 

which had induced the soldiers of Clive to dare so many 

dangers md difficulties They were dispirited by defeat, 
by retreat, and by being coop^ up m a fortress which they 
appeared to have but small ^chance of defending with success 
An assault on the port of Law would almost certainly have 
succeeded This was pressed upon him from all sides by 
Chanda Saliib as much as by Dupleix But confident m 
hiSt own cleverness, despising or affecting to despise the 

opinions of others. Law clung to his own courses, and 
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adhered to the safe blockade which he thought, would m the 
end pull him through 

Yet even in this course he showed singular blmdnessj and 
extraordinary deficiency in even the ordinary arrangements of hiS 
camp The ruler of Mysore encouraged by the resistance which 
Tnchinopoly was making and by the diversion of Clive had sent 
a detachment of 500 Mahratta cavalry to harass the besiegers 
These not only defeated a small body of native horse but were 
even successful thanks to the want of order and arrangement 
in the French camp and of spirit and enterprise on the part 
of the French leader in entrapping sixty French dragoons 
into an ambuscade and in destroying all but ten of that 
number They ij^ere so encouraged by this success^ that 
their leader lunis Khan proposed to Captain Gmgen that he 
should march out with his English and attack the united 
army of the besiegers If Gingen would do this and would 
undertake with his troops to engage the French he promised, on 
his part to encounter the entire cavalry of Chanda Sahib though 
out-numbermg them m the proportion of twelve to one This 
was at first declined On receiving however a reinforcement 
of 1 000 men Inins Khan renewed his proposition Captain 
Gin^en bemg still unwilhng the commander of the Mahrattas 
did not hesitate to tell him that he and his soldiers were of 
a very different nature from the men he had seen fighting so 
gallantly at A^ot * Captain Gmgen was apparently confirmed 
m his objection to active measures by the ill success of a small 
force he had detached against the bttle town of Kistmwaram 
thirty miles from Tnchinopoly occupied by the French — the 
force having been repulsed with some loss and their leader, 
Captam Cope, mortally wounded 

The measures of liw unenterpnsmg as they were seem^ 
then to be on a fair way to success But he forgot ihot 
there were other actors on the scene besides himself He 
foigot that the time, with which he was tnflmg might be 
used to gpood purpose by his opponents He foigot or, at 
least acted as if he forgot that Ins army and the fortress 
of Tnchinopoly were not isolated from all the world that 
if ho looked upon its capture as the final seal to French 
domination others were determmed to use every means in 
their power to prevent it Thus^t happened that he slum 
bered whilst others acted When a htUe energy would have 
giveu him possession of the coveted prize he was content 
to act with more caution and more reserve than might have 
been expected even from a Nioias , nay more, he absolutely 
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threw away chances courted defeat and^ by his conduct^ 
gave to bs rival that empire of the East wiuoh^ but for 
him» might have been gamed, for at least a tune, by the 
fVench For whilst Iaw disregarding the entreaties of 
Dupleix slumbered before Tnchinowly, Sie diumig energy of 
Oive was gaining for England advantages and resources of 
which the l^nch were thus deprived No sooner had the 
youthful victor of Arcot seen the besiegmg army of Baja Sahib 
melt away from before him than, having received the reinforce- 
ment commanded by Captain l^lpatrioL and havmg made the 
necessary arrangements for the defence of the capital he had 
conquered he set out m pursuit of the enemy at the head of 
200 Europeans, 700 sepoys and three pieo^ of field artillery 
Notwithstanding that his Mahratta allies ventunng too close 
to Vellore had sustamed a severe defeat at the hand of the 
French who were with Jfaja Sahib and that a remforcement 
of these from Pondiohery bad effected a junction with their 
countrymen, raising their number to 300 Clive did not 
hesitate to move in their direction After a forced march 
of twenty miles he came up with them as they were prepar 
mg to cross the Arm With their usual gallantry the French 
tamed to meet their rivals but though somewhat supeiior in 
numbers they were absolutely deficient m that one necessity, 
the possession of which by the English would have made 
np for even greater dispanty The force under Clive consisted 
t)f 200 Europeans 700 sepoys and 600 Mahratta horse 
With the French 300 m number were 2 500 foot and 2>000 
horse levies But whilst they had no general, the English 
had Chve The consequence was that the French badly posted 
and having no competent commander, were completely out 
manoeuvred Charged m their flank at a critical period of the 
action, they were forced to abandon the field and with it 
their guns, to the enemy They retreated thence hastily on 
Gingee with a loss of 50 Europeans and 150 natives killed and 
wounded The English lost not one of their own countrymen 
and but eight sepoys, of the Mahiattas about 50 were 
musing * 

Encouraged by this success Clive marched on Conjeveram 
which had been meanwhile retaken by the French, reduced 
it after a smart resistance and then returned to Fort St 
David to concert measures for the relief of Tnchmopoly 
Wkdst engaged m this important desiM, intelligence 
reached the Presidency that Baja Sahib, tdang advantage 
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of Clive^fi absonoe^ had recovered Coi\)ev6ram^ and had ravaged 
the ootintiy np to withm a few miles of Madras 
Betermmed to clear the provmce of this enemy before ventnr 
mg on the greater achievement Clive left Eort St David 
at the head of a force which though mfenor to that of the 
enomy^ was yet considerabie The terror of his name pre^ 
ceded him Kcya Sahib and his French allies at once aban 
doned the vicimty of Madras and retreated to an entrenched 
camp at Vendalore Here, however, they seem to have 
conceived the design of surprising 4.rcot, whilst Glive should 
be engaged m the reduction of Conjeveram Strengthening 
this pWe therefore they moved by forced marches upon Arcot 
But Clive, suspecting their design managed to procure the 
surrender of Conjeveram on the first summons and then 
hastened in pursuit of the enemy He found them a little 
after sunset, strongly posted at Covrepauk about two thirds 
of the distance on the road to Arcot evidently determmed 
to resist his further progress This time their artillery was 
so skilfully posted and committed such havoc amongst 
the English gunners that it appeared as though Clive would 
for the first time be forced to retreat Bv means of one his 
oflicers however who could speak French the English leader, at 
the moment when matters seemed desperate, succeeded in deceiv 
mg the enemy^s sentries and in bnngmg a large force mto 
their rear toiese suddenly firing a volley caused such a 
complete panic amongst the French that they hastily aban 
don^ their position and their guns and fled as they best 
could Many of them were taken prisoners and by this 
artifice an impendmg defeat was converted mto a victory 
till then the great^t of the war Another proof if any 
were required that valour and strong positions are useless if 
there is a general to atta<*k, and none to defend them 
From the scene of this victory Clive marched to Arcot and 
thence m the direction of Vellore Whilst however contem 
platmg the reduction of this place which was held by Mortiz 
All on behalf of Chsmda Sahib he received instructions to 
repair mstantly to Fort St David there to undertake imme 
diate measures for the relief of Tnchinopoly the garrison of 
which was sufienng ftom the close blockade persisted in by 
Law On his way to that place he cam* upon the site of 
the victory gftmed by de la Touche over Nazir Jung, on 
which the rising town of Dupleix Futtehabad * was ak^y 

* Mr Orme speaks of this town as having been bniH to commemorate 
that detestable action the death of Nanr Jnng The preji^dioes and 
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fltmggling into existence AUoiYing for the vnoment hta hatred 
of die great French statesman to stifle his more generous 
instmets Clive rased the town to its foundations He then 
marched m all haste to Fort St. David Here he found 
that the governor had been unsparing in his exertions to 
make proviBion for the contemplated enterprise So great 
indeed had been his energy that in three days after his 
return Clive found himself in readmess to march towards 
Tnchinopoly 

This was on the 35th March 1753 fhe following day 
however brought once more to the shoies of India the tned 
veteran Major Lawrence His amval caused a delay of two 
days as well as some change in the position of aflairs On 
the 38th however all was in readmess and a party of 400 
Europeans and 1 TOO sepoys, with eight field pieces escorting 
milit^ stores and provisions set out that morning for 
Tnchinopoly under the command mdeed of Lawrence but 
with Clive as his trusted subordinate 

It 18 time now that we should return to Dupleix He it 
was who, at the time when he learned that Clive had pro 
oeeded to Port St David to concert measures for the relief 
of Tnchinopoly, had considermg it no disgrace to learn 
something even from an enemy instigated Raja Sahib to make 
that raid mto the English temtones the results of which 
we have recorded Ihou^h unsuccessful it cannot be denied 
that it eminently dcjserved to succeed that it had almost 
succeeded, when at the moment when victory was m their grasp 
the carelessness of the French commander at Covrepauk threw 
it absolutely away Dupleix was terribly mortified at this failure 
For the moment mdeed it entirely upset his plans The feat 
at Covrepauk had not only deprived him of soldiers whom he 
could scarcely spare of field artilleiy that was priceless but it 
had cast down the spirits of bis native allies to an unprecedented 
and even dangerous degree No longer could he hope by their 
aid to effect a division m the northern part of the Carnatic 
l%e English had not only gamed territory but with it, of more 
importance, the confidence of the miUtary class Desertion by 
wholesale had taken place from the F^^oh to the Ei^lich 
standard. More than one important satrap had renounced his 
adherence to Chanda Sahib, and taken the oath of fidelity to 

psMKHiB of the honr may have di poeed ocmtemporarj Sngluhmen that 
to regard it but the st^ment u inoorreot The town wai built to 
oomm^onte the tnmimh of Dupleix • policy brought to iti crowning 
pomt hy the vietoiy do la Touche The death of Nasir Jung was 
an ineidm of that notory for whioh the French wen not leepoaiible 
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tbe beoeged Mahomed Ah And this was the oonseqnenoe 
of the vu^nee of Chve^ of the repeated deleate sOstuBed hy 
the fWoh, more eepeeiaHy of the latal disaider at Covr^fiok 
To see adyantages there so nearly gamed, eo carelesel^ abandcmed^ 
was inoie than even the eompoaed spirit of Dapla(x oonld bter 
Those of his own officers indeed who he could have made 
responsihle for the disaster had either been oaptOred or killed 
Upon B^a Sahib, whose pusillanimity .and moapacity had 
oonspicions the weight therefore, of his anger felL For 
several days be refused to see him, and when at last the^ 
did meet he showed towards the son of Chanda Sahib a 
feeling of contempt, which it was impossible for bim, practised 
as he was in dealing with native prmces to conceal 

But though merged b^ond measure at the lU-sucoess of 
plans which so well deserved to succeed, Dupleix still affiiered 
to that bold and danng pohey which he justly regarded as 
more than ever necessary to the attamment of his vast plans 
What had been lost m the northern Camatie might be g^ed 
m the south Tnchmopoly might make amends for Aroot 
and Covrepauk And now Tnchmopoly was apparently at 
its last gasp Without money with hme ammunitioD, with 
deficient and fiulmg supphes with a European commandant 
devoid of abihty, the English garrison and the Mogul soldien 
and their leader had alr^y begun a course of recrimination, 
whieh, occumng between allies, is the almost mvanable 
precursor of disaster A httle more energy on the part of 
Law, and the place must have fallen It was at this crisis 
that intelligence reached Dupleix of the measures that were 
being concerted at Fort St David The number of the mm 
destmed for the relief of Tnchmopoly the nature of the storei^ 
they were to escort the probable date of their departure — 
all were known to bun He instantly took a resolution 
worthy of himself Detaihng to Law the information which 
he h^ acquired he sent him, at the same tune the most 
stringent orders to maaR a great number of his troops^ 
leavmg only a few to maintain the blockade of Tnchm^^y, 
m order to attack and intercept the enemy^s convoy ThsM 
orders were reiterated and enmreed m successive despatches. 
The very mode m which they could be earned out was 
mdioated with a clearness which left nothing to ^tesire. 
He sent him besides all the troops that had become avaQid)le 
by the cessation of eaznpaign m the North Camatie enjoin 
mg upon him that upon tbs stroke depended Hat issae 
of ^ oumpaagn, — th«t the Engfish beaten and the donroj 
eaptoMd, Kusbnopoly most somndec, French mfltieioe most 
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tndmphf that failing m this blow France would have the 
mortification of seeing her power, her influence, her authonly 
80 dearly gamed and till then so vigilantly mamtamed, 
transfeirra to her hated nvals 

It was indeed a grand opportoniiy Had there been a 
Bussy instead of a Iaw m the French camp, who can doubt 
how he would have executed the instructions of his superior? 
But unfortunately fo;: the real mterests of France, Bussy, the 
true soldier was far away at Aurungabad and Law, the 
pretender, was before Tnchinopoly It is vam mdeed to 
speculate whether m the concussion between the rival and 
not unequal powers of Buss^ and Clive the latter or 
the former would have come forth the victor This at least 
is certam that the youthful hero who laid the fiist foundations 
of English empire m India though displaying on all occasions 
military talents and resources of the veiy highest order never did 
meet on the field of battle an opponent of even ordinary ment 
We will now see how Law used his opportumty The distance 
from Fort St. David to Tnchinopoly being al^ut 150 miles 
and the route necessitating the crossing of eight considerable 
amongst which were the Valaru, ^e Coleroon, the Veller 
the Pudu Cauven and the Cauven, the latter three times Law 
could calculate to a nicety the time and the means for best attack 
mg and crushing the enemy The necessify for the passage of so 
many broad and rapid nvers multiphed Jus opportunities for 
defending them But he judged it would seem wisely, that 
he would himself run less nsk, and would ensure the more com 
plete destruction of the enemy if he were to allow him to approach 
withm an easy distance of Trichmoply and were then to engage 
him m a position m which his defeat would be certam So far 
Law judg^ correctly and wisely But in the execution of this 
plan he ^ed lamentebly Instead of detaching from his own 
force a body of troops sufficient in number to render success a 
matter of certainty he sent to meet a party of 400 Europeans aud 
1,1 00 sepoys, commanded by such men as Lawrence and Chve a 
force consisting of but 200 Europeans and from 3 to 400 natives 
He did this too at a tune when the troops at his own disposal, 
mdependently of the levies of Chanda Sahib consisted of 900 
Eoropeans and about 2 000 sepoys Well could he have spared 
one-half of this number for this important servioe he h^ m 
view ! Far safer would it have been for him to have under^ne 
the small nsk of *8 sortie on the part of the English garrison, 
commanded, as it was, by a man whom recent e^ienence had 
proved to be unenterpnamg, than to have oonrted defeat by sendmg 
against Lawrence a force which must have been beaiien. He 
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might under the cirouinstances have safely left his eamp under 
the protection of one-fourth of his army, and have marched 
with the rest to crush Lawrence So would have acted a 
real general * but expen^ce has abundantly proved that over 
caution and incapacily m the field are the almost invariable accom 
paniments of superc^ousoe^ and self laudation in the cabmet. 

Having persuaded himself that he could only, with safety 
to his mam force detach 250 Europeans and 3 or 400 natives 
to crush 400 English and 1 100 sepoys commanded by Lawrence 
and inspinted by phve Law sent them to occupy the fortified 
post of Codaddy, on the northern bank of Cauven nver The 
position was not ill-chosen and had it been occupied m sufficient 
force, would undoubtedly have proved an unsurmountahle 
obstf^le to the advance of the English A glance at the 
map will show the inherent strength of this position The 
advance of Colonel Lawrence must necessanly take place between 
the two branches of the nver Cauven Of these, the upper 
branch was defended by the fortified post of Coiladdy on its 
northern hank unassailable by the English Between the 
northern and the southern bank the distance was less than 
half a mile Possessmg Codaddy and having an equal or sunafiipr 
force available to occupy the ground between the two btajrohes 
it would have been easy for the French commander to have 
inflicted upon an advancing enemy a crushing defeat As 
however the defending force did not nearly equal m number 
the advancing foe, its commander resolved not to attempt 
anything desperate He considered however that as the ordi 
nary ro^ led directly withm shot of Coiladdy, and that the 
English would probably follow it, he would be able, not only 
to mflict upon them considerable loss m men but to capture 
or destroy a great portion of their convoy Chance, at first, 
seemed to favour his designs On the 7 th April Miyor Lawrence 
misled by his guides, took his force even nearer to the upper 
branch of the Cauven than would have been the case had 
he followed the ordinary route and found himself all at once 
under the fire of the guns of Coiladdy These did consider 
able executioo and before he could move out of ran^ he 
bad lost 20 Europeans and his convoy and baggage had been 
thrown m great disorder This was the time which the 
French force had it been strong enough might have used 
with OTushmg efifect But its commander had apparently 

* The behaviour of Lord Stralhnaim before Jhauue m 1857 under 
oroamitanoea not diwmular presents a stnkiDg instance of the manner 
m which an enemy marching to relieve a beSici;ed place m»y !>• and 
destroyed 
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imbibed the hesitating and ttnenterpnai^ nature xA hu duef 
Partij on this account^ partly doabtto heca^aB6 he fait 
himedf tied down by the orders he had receiyed^ he remained 
statioDary in his stronghold. Miyor Lawrence therefore waa 
able not only to succeed in extncatmg himself fmin hiif 
position but in safely conveying that portion oP the oonyoy ^ 
he had with him to within ten miles of Tnohm<^ly 
Thus faded and faded deservedly, Law’s first attempt to 
crush the advancing English Inke all the measures of 
weak men it was a b^f measure, and was therefore meffective 
Fearing to run the nsk of an attack &om the garrison 
should he detach a strong torce to meet Lawrence, he sent 
only a weak one, and thus incurred the greater nsk of 
losmg his whole army For he exposed his force, first 
to the nsk of being b^ten m detad secondly, to its being 
overwhelmed by the combined forces, supenor m numbers, of 
Lawrence and Gmgen To avert a very small nsk therefore 
he ran a very great one, and drew upon his force the 
destruction m which a bolder course of action would most 
probably have mvolved the English It is a crisis of this 
nature which really tnes a man, which tests the material 
of which he is made Law faded because with all his 
pomposity and arrogance, he was essentially a man of a 
limited intellect and narrow views t 

His next measures appear to have been conceived m no 
abler spirit Receiving mtimation fmm the commandant of 
the detachment at Coiladdy that he had been unsuocessftil 
m preventing the advance of the English, it was even then 
possible for him, commandmg as he did the high road firom 
that place to Tnchmopoly, as well as the country m its 
netighboarhood, to atone by a combmed attack for his pre- 
vious inaction But although he had for some time been 
well acquainted with all the movements of Major Lawrence, 
he had made no effort to mass his forces Th^ lay scattered 
in the various posts he had assigned them When therefore fhe 
news reached hun that the Ei^lish had passed Ck>iladdy, he 
was for the moment^ thanks to his own n^bgenoe, entirely 


* He had left the remainder the previoiu day at Tnotapdlly on the 
aoath of the npper Gbnven a poit belonmg to the king of Taiycne. 

t We are well aware that l^w in hie “ Plamte oontre le near 
Daplea attempts to juitify himself but admitting his &ets he 
aMist still he oondemnsd. Had he as ho asserts, ably 600 Etivopeaas 
ha should either have raised the siege, or have marohed witii tboss 
to eniah lavreoee. Any noone woold have been preferable to that 
which he adopted. 
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without the meens of o&rmg an metantaneoue obstmctiQii to 
then furth^ advance Seeuxg neverthelesii the great advautaM 
over him which the enemy would certainly obtain^ should 
they effect a jonotion with we garrison of IVichino^y^ he 
hastily ceiled in his scattered detachments prepared, when 
too late, to nsk a general action Such a resolution, taken 
twenty four hours earlier might haye saved his army, and 
even have gamed Tnchmopolv 

This movement could not be effected till the following 
mommg All that night the detachments moved into camp 
and at daylight the force proceeded to take up the position 
assigned to it by Law, and upon whicli he fondly ho']^ the 
English general would march Yet, this position although 
strong was m a certain point of view almost neoessam^ 
ill-ohosen Law was too close to Tnchinopoly to draw up his 
men so as to the road across which Lawrence must pass 
for in that case he would have exposed himself to the senous 
danger of an attack on his rear from the garrison He was 
compelled therefore to take up a position m which he could 
meet an assault from both parties on his front In this view 
he drew up his forces m a hne drawn obliquely from the 
village of ChucklepoUam on the Cauven to the French Rock 
and extended thence still more obliquely to the almost inacces- 
sible rock of Elmiseram As the dirwt road to Tnchmopoly 
lay between those two positions Law was not without hope 
tliat the English would move upon them before attempting a 
junction with the garrison 

M^or Lawrence however was far too wary Marching 
early m the morning from Killycottah where he had encamped 
the previous evening he fell in, before he had gone more tbm 
a mde, with an officer sent by Captain Gmgen to inform him 
of the disposition made by the French Feeling that the 
game was too secure m his hands for him to nsk the loss 
of it by a premature attack on a strong positon, he made 
a dStowr round the point of Elmiseram in the duection 
of the Sugarloaf Bock, near which place he was joined by 
900 jBoldiers of the garrison under the command of Captains 
Clarke and Dalton At this place therefore the junction 
with the garnson may be regarded as liavmg been virtually 
effected 

It was just this moment when the Enghah could no longer 
be assailed with advantage, when they might m case of defeat, 
have taken secure shelter under the guns of the furt, ^t 
the incompetent Law selected to assaidt them Feebty made 
on his pikrt, though supported with great resolution by the levies 
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of Chanda Sidub his attack did not succeed The supenonfy of 
the Freiich in artillery was neutralised by the superior energy of 
Chve, who led the En^jliah to the attack and after -an inter 
change of cannon shot^ considered^ whilst it lasted^ to have been 
hotter than any till then experienced on the plains of 
Hindostan the French retreated to their rock with a loss on 
their part of 40 men, on the part of their native allies of 
300 Had not Major Lawrence, m consideration of the 
intense heat of the day stopped the pursuit, they would have 
suffered far more severely * Having repuls^ this attack, the 
English marched without molestation mto Tnchinopoly 
INo lang^ge can pnmt the anger and mortification of 
Dupleix when intelligence of these events reached him This 
then was the result of confiding the conduct of an army to 
a man whose principal credentials consisted m the super excel 
lent opinion which, he allowed all the world to perceive he 
had formed of his own abilities All his recommendations 
disregarded inordinate caution prevailing when the necessities 
of the hour peculiarly required dashing and danng tactics the 
English army, though encumbered % an enormous convoy, 
allowed to enter the beleaguered city virtually unmolest^, 
— ^no scnous attempt having been made to hinder them till they 
were under the walls of Tnchmopoly * Was it for such a 
result that Dupleix had schemed and planned that he had 
pledged the rising fortunes of French India to the support 
of native pnnces who should be but the puppets of France? 
Was it to see the superiority in the field passing from his 
hands to the hands of his hated nvals to witness not only 
the loss if£ the capital of the Carnatic but a repulse 
from tbtf last refuge of Mahomed Ah ? He was fated mdeed 
to suffer disappointments more bitter even than these But 
up to the present moment he had been so thoroughly buoyed 
up by hope he had trusted that when the tune came Law 
would show himself what he had always boasted himself to 
he above all he had counted so implicitly on the capture of 
this convoy, on the destruction or, at least, the repulse of 
this reheving party To this end he had devoted all his 
facolUes He had been tr Law the eye to see the ear to 
hear it was not alas for him m his power to he the 
mmd to conceive or the arm to strike He had ^von Law 
all the necessary mformation the rest being soldiers work, 
he had left to him as a soldier to perform The result showed 


* The Eiiffhsh who fought under cover lost 14 men only ftom the 
cannonade Toowerer were struck down by the sun ^Orme 
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that the mere donamg of epanlete does not make a man a 
Boldier that if devoid of the intellect given by God to a 
man^ and not^ as some would seem to thmk> implanted in the 
dress he wears^ that very dress and the fancied knowledge 
attaching to it makes the pedant more pedantic^ the shallow 
nmided and narrow more vain, more obstinate, more contemp- 
tuons of the opinion of the many wiser men who wear it 
not 

Law had come out to Dnpleix recommended bv letters 
from the directors and by his own vauntings, — the latter 
probably the cause of the former Had he who boasted 
himself as a soldier, acted even as a man of ordtttaiy 
common sense would have acted it mi^ht hav^ been 
pardoned him had he failed m fair fight before the genius 
of a Clive ana the persistence of a Lawrence But it 
18 clear that he would have failed equally before men of 
far inferior capacity It needed but for his opponent to be 
capable of advancmg —a rarer quality however, than is 
generally supposed — and Law would have succumbed He 
did everything out of season and the reason was that 
although he wore a soldier^s coat he vraa not a soldier 

How keenly Dupleix felt the bitter disappointment can 
scarcely he d^nb^ nor wdl we attempt to describe it 
We would rather dwell on the measures which, m spite of 
his disappomtment he adopted unhesitatingly to remedy, as 
far as possible the disaster His was inde^ no easy posi 
tion Wheie was he to find a general? Bus^, the only 
competent commander he had under him was at Aurungabad 
with the Subador Law helpless at Tnchmopoly Braides 
those two there was but the infirm d Auteuil disabled by the 
chmate, by a^ and by gout, incapable certainly of mMng 
head against the vigorous energy of Chve It seemed almost 
preferable to mainh^ Law who was at least still young, 
m command, than to entrust the last remains of the army 
to d^Auteuil 

Before however he could take any measures in this respect 
in fact the second day after he heard of the entrance of 
Lawrence into Tnchmopoly Dupleix received from Law 
a despatch which threw him into even greater Amazement 
This was to the effect, that threatened by the English and 
despairing now of gaming the place, he had determined 
to retreat at once mto the island of Senngham The mad 
ness of such a scheme was patent to the far seemg vision 
of Dupleix. It seemed to mm mdeed that for a general 
deliberately to move bis forces into an islaiid, w 1 ^ he 

M 
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would be cut off from all oommumoatum witb hie odontry- 
men was an act of which no one who had not lost hi8 head, 
could he gudty There could not, he felt, be a more dangerous, 
a more incompetent commander at the head of an army than 
the man who should propose such a step Under such a feeling 
he instantly acted Hoping that it might not possibly be Jret 
too late to avert a great calamity he sent stnct orders to Law 
to retreat, if he must retreat not into Senngham but upon 
Pondichery With the view of aidmg him in this under 
titkiug and to be prepared at all events for the worst he stramed 
every nerve to levy a fresh force to move towards Tnchinopoly 
and to endeavour to effect a junction with Law His own funds, 
constituting the bulk of the private fortune he had amassed dunng 
hiB service were freely spent for this purpose No regard for 
his own interests stood in the way of the performance of his duty 
to his masters and to France Thus by mcredible exertions 
he succeeded m raising a force of 120 Europeans 600 sepoys 
and with four field pieces The command of it he made over 
to d Auteuil the only ofi^cer at his disposal with mstructions 
tiiat on efiecting a junction with Law he was to assume 
command of the combined army The party left Pondichery 
the second week in April 

Meanwhile however starthng events had occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Triehinopoly Law although repulsed on 
the 8lh April m his attempt to prevent the march of the 
English into that fortress still occupied an extremely strong 
position His right resting on the Cauven, mamtained his 
communications with Senn„ham and with the country on 
the northern bank of the Coleroon his centi*e was protected 
by the JBVench Bock whilst his left extended to the extremely 
strong post of Llmiseram on the top of which cannon had 
been mounted Chanda Sahib with his troops occupied the 
line of the Cauveii formmg an obtuse angle with the French 
position Had the resolution of Law then consisted m any 
thing but words he might have safely awaited here the attack 
of the eombmed English force, for although he would then 
he fi„htmg with a nver m his rear — a most unpleasant 
position — yet the ground he occupied was so strong that had 
it been resolutely defended an attack upon it must have 
itfulted in. the defeat of the assailants It would appear that 
the Eni^lish commander. Major Lawrence, thoroughly recog- 
nised this fact, fpr he states la his memoirs that havmg 
sounded his naf»re allies and havmg ascertayied that on one 
pretext or another, they were evidently nnwilliiig to aid him 
in an assault on the French position, he was extremely 
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eoncemed as to the steps he ought to adopt to foree Lav 
to retreat 

Law^ however^ plajed his game most effectuatlj The 
English not thinking themselves strong enough to attack 
the French position unsapported by their native aliies^ had 
resolved to beat up the quarters of Chanda Sahib For this 
purpose^ a detachment of 400 men under Captain Dalton^ 
moved out of Tnchmopoly on the night of the l£th Apnl> 
hopmg to surprise the native levies Unacquainted how- 
ever with the road they found thennibelves at break of day m 
front of the strongest part of the French positiop between 
the French Rock and Elmiseram Discovering at once the 
danger which they ran of being crushed by the entire 
French force they endeavoured to retreat without being 
perceived The morning light however warned the French 
of their presence before they were out of danger^ and the 
chances seemed all to be m favour of their destmction But 
the sight which would have lent vigour and energy to 
an ordinary man which would have been used by Chve 
to make his own cause triumphant added terror and dismay 
to the pakied facizlties of liiF Far fiom rsgaidia^ the 
retreating English as men who by an energetic movement 
be could cut olF and destroy he looked upon their presence 
there as an indication that he and his force had beeii subjected 
to imminent peril from which they hod miraculously escaped 
Instead then of movin„ to attack them he rejoiced at their 
retreating of their own accord His apprehension mdeed earned 
him BO far as to direct that as soon as the Engbsh should 
be well out of si^ht preparations should be n^e for an 
immediate retreat across the Cauven mto the island of 
Senngham 

It would appear, mdeed that this movement had been for 
a long time contemplated by Law for he had ofU^n insisted 
upon its necessity to Chanda Sahib and had even mentioned 
it in his letters to Dupleix But Chanda Sahib^ a better 
soldier than Law, had not only pomted out the insensate 
folly of the movement but had absolutely refused to join 
m it , whilst Dupleix though for a long time not regMmg 
it as serious or possible had pomted out m the cleoraert 
terms that such a movement would more than any other, com 
promise his own force and the mterests of French Induu 
yVben finally he heard that it had been decided ujpon, he had 
repbed, as we have already stated by an imperative order to 
retreat upon Fondichery and by the saMxseasion of Jjaw by 
d Auteml It is diffi^t indeed to buMve how man in 
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die poeB66sion of his senses could haye persuaded hinufelf 
that Sermgham was a proMr place to retreat upon Zt was^ 
m the first place actually within long cannon-shot of 
Tnchmopolv In the second place, the fact of a small 
force remaining in an island — nver surrounding which 
could be crowed, — the coarse of their retreat firom a 
superior force, was surely to invite an enterprising enemy 
to cut them off to force them m fact unless rehoved, 
to a surrender To attempt such a movement m the presence 
of a Chve was a species of fully which that man only could 
have committed whose nerves and whoee senses had been 
utterly prostrated Of all places that could have been selected 
for such a purpose, Senngham was without exception, that 
one, which most completely shut the door of hope on the 
force occupying it 

Tert this was the place to which Law had resolved, not l>y 
a sudden inspiration of folly, but after many days of pam^ 
consideration to carry over the French army But though 
the matter had been long pre-detenmned m bis own mmd, 
he had made no preparations for carrying his plan mto 
effect Perhaps he had hoped that after all it would not be 
necessary This at least is certain that up to the moment 
when the appearance of the English retreatmg from before 
his own position brought so vividly to his own mmd the idea of 
the dangers that might be in store for him on the right bank, 
not a single preparation for that retreat had been made Never 
theless, bent on effecting it he sent to Chanda Sahib and to 
him communicated his resolution This faithful ally of the 
French power received the mtelhgence with anger and 
disappomtment Not he alone, but his prmcipal commanders, 
opposed it with all their resolution Better far they said, 
to meet defeat and death m open action than to retreat 
to a position in which surrender must be necessitated. But 
all their remonstrances remamed without effect on the 
paralysed spirit of Liaw He would retreat, he aaid, th^ 
might act as they chose , and he issued orders at once 
to carry out his resolution Chanda Sahib though unoon 
vmoed, though despising the man, would not, at that 
dark hour, abandon the nation that had so long supported 
h^m He might have escaped, bat preferring to cast m his 
lot with the French, he accompanied them across the 
Couven 

Great was the ooniusion of the retreat Not & smgle prepara- 
tion had been made for it The provisions, necessary for their 
Buppoit m SeringhasQ, w^re abandoned and burnt Much of theur 
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bagg^age was left behind The gfcum were with great diffi 
dahy transported However, after mfinite ^bonr^ &e Prendi 
troops and those of Chanda Sahib found themselves in oeenpatxan 
ef Sermgham, a detatohment of the former only having been 
left to goaid the rock of Elmiseram which it would have 
been wiser to abandon with the rest of the position 

The natural consequences of this movement were soon 
apparent First ensaed the capture of Elmiseram, effected on 
the Idth April by Captain Dalton, after a famt resistance 
Next, the movement which Dupleix and Chanda Sahib had 
alike foreseen, the detaching of a portion of the Enghidi 
anny to the northern bank of the Coleroon m order not 
only to cut off their supplies, but to sever their communi 
cations with Pondioheiy This measure was suggested to 
Major Lawrence by Clive, and the former on consmting his 
native aUjes regarding it fouad. to his satisfactioTi that it met 
with their approval conditionally on the command of the English 
section of the force being entrusted to the conqueror of Arcot. 
This matter having been settled a detachment consisting of 
400 Europeans, 700 sepoys, 3 000 Mahrattas, 1 000 Tanjorean 
horse with eight pieces of artillery crossed the Cauven 
and Coleroon on the night of the 17th April and on the 
following mommg took up a position at the village of 
Sanuavaram nine or ten miles north of Sermgham and on 
the high road between that place and Ponmcheiy This 
masterly movement owed its success as much to the boldness 
of the English as to the nerveless despondency of the French 
leader Had Chve been in the position of Law what an 
opportunity here presented itself of placing the English m 
the position m wbich they had hoped to pin the French, 
by crosgmj> the Coleroon and takmg them between the 
Sermgham force on one side and that of d Auteuil on the other 
But ^ spmt and sense had apparently fled from the counsels 
of Law He acted as though he had hut one object — that 
of dehvermg himself and his allies, bound hand and foot, to 
the enemy 

MeanwhJo d^Auteuil, who had left Pondicheiy on the 10th 
April at the head of 120 Europeans, 600 s^ys and four 
field pieces reached Ootatoor fifteen miles north of Samiaveram, 
6n the 25th of that month Here he learned the situation of 
aO&irs that Iiaw was cooped up m Senngham, and that 
between Law and himself lay Clive at the head of a supenor 
force Though old, infirm, and ^uiy d Auteuil had still 
fSpint left enough in him not to be disheartened by these 
tidings He hid been sent expressly to reheve Law, and he 
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could not leave him to himself without at least an effort on hui 
behalf Accordingly^ he resolved to make a detour so as to 
avoid Samiaveram^ and thus to reach the Coleroon without moles- 
tation from the enemy He sent intelliffence to Law of his 
intended movement^ bnt^ unfortunately mr him, one of his 
messengers was captured by Clive 

Ignorant of this however d Auteuil set out on the evening 
of the 25th taking a route to the westward but he had not 
proceeded far before intelligence reached him that Chve, 
apprized of his movements, was on his march to intercept 
him he accordingly returned to Ootatoor Chve learning 
this, moved back upon Samiaveram Meanwhile however. 
Law had learned from one of the messengers sent by 
d Auteuil -of hiB intended march Certam mformabon reach^ 
him at the same time of Chves intention to intercept him 
Here was a splendid opportunity By makmg a forced march 
of ten miles from Sermgham with his whole force, he mi^ht 
seize Samiaveram whilst Clive should be engaged with 
d Auteuil and then press on to crush the former in the 
field. Of the many chances granted to the French leader 
this was the last and not the least tempting — not the least 
likely to lead to great and important consequences To have 
even a probabihty of success however it was requisite that 
Law should move with the bulk of his force and should 
move with the rapidity of lightning But this unfortunate 
leader, though a httle braced up by the intelligence of the 
approach of d Auteuil was still incapable of real vigour or 
energy Instead of moving bzmself at the head of his force, 
he detached only 80 Europeans of whom 40 were English 
deserters and 700 sepoys'*^ to cany out a scheme upon the 
snccess or ill success of which depended the domination of 
the French or English m India. 

This detachment arrived at Samiaveram after Chve had 
returned from his fruitless search after d Auteuil Little 
thinking from his expenence of the character of Law that 
there was the smallest fear of an attack the side of 

Senngbam Chve had made no preparations to meet one and 
had gone quietly to bed fhe French detachment mean 
while had succeeded by means of the deserters who formed 
a part of it, in persuading the English sepoys that they 
had been sent by Major Lawrence to reinforce Clive, and 
thus obtained entrance mto the very heart of Ihe English 
camp, before the presence of an enemy was suspected there. 


• Orme 
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and whilst Clive was still sleeping Yet slewing thongli he 
was^ the presence of that one man on the side of the English 
alone m^e the difierence between vustoiy and de^t Had 
he been the leader of the French none can doubt but that 
they would have that night crushed their enemies in their 
camp and have recovered all the results that had been so wilfully 
thrown away But Chve was the leader of those opposed to 
them and never did he vindicate so completely his title to 
be a leader of men^ a pnnce amongst his people as on that 
eventful night Never did any one under such circumstances 
display a presence of mind more perfect a courage more 
brilliant and ready The circumstances were almost mar 
vellous The English force at Samiaveram occupied two 
pagodas^ about a quarter of a mile distant from one 
another round these were encamped the natives Now the 
French force had advanced through the natives and had 
penetrated to the lesser pagoda m an open shed close 
to which Clive was sleeping m his palanqum Here being 
challenged they fired volleys into each place one of them 
narrowly missing Clii e and most effectually awakening him 
They then tnoved on occupied the pagoda and drew 
up the sepoys in front of it — these keeping up an incessant 
fire in the supposed direction of the enemy Meanwhile^ 
Clive on the first alarm had run to the ^reater pagoda 
and marched up 200 ot his Europeans to see what could 
have caused the distuibance still considenng it a false alarm 
of his own sepoys, and never dreaming of an enemy Approach 
mg close to the lesser pagoda he went among the French 
sepoys still believing them to be his own and ordered them 
to cease fire He did not even discover his mistake when 
one of them ascertaiumg him to be an Englishman wounded 
him m two places and then when attacked by Chve ran 
towards the lesser pagoda Chve followed him only however 
to find himself in the presence of six Irench soldiers 
who called upon him to surrender Then, for the first time, 

the whole truth burst upon him Comprehending it all m 

a moment he called upon the Frenchmen to yield m Iheir 
turn , told them he had eYcn come to offer them terms and 
invited them to see for themselves his whole army drawn up 
to attack them Completely deceived by this bold and ready 
artifice, three of the Frenchmen at once laid down their 
arms^, the remamder communicated Clives terms to the 
p^rty m the pagoda These however refused to surrender 
and it was not till after a most sangomaiy contest 
in the oourse of which Chve hod another narrow escape 
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caused mainly by the despwbon of the English deser^xp^ 
that they yielded to tenns. The sepoys^ meanwhik bad marched 
out of cagip but they were pursued by the Mahratta cavdlryj 
imd cut to pieces^ it la said, literally to a man 

After this repulse the situation of the French m Sermg 
ham became desperate mdeed Entirely to cut them off 
from all relief as well as from ail hope of escape, possessioiL 
was t^en by the Tanjorean alhes of the E^lish of 
Coiladdy on the 7th May There then remaanM only 
M d'Auteuil with whom to deal To nd that part of the conn 
try of him Major Lawrence, on the 20th, despatched Captain 
Dalton at the head of 150 Europeans 400 sepoys 500 
Mahrattas and four held pieces, — Jeavmg Chve s detachment 
entire at Samiaverana 

tt^eanwhile d Auteuil scared by the ill result of his attempt 
i4 tom Samiaveram and of the well meant but ill support^ 
attempt of the Senngham party to surprise that place had 
remained quietly at Ootatoor waiting his opportumty The 
opportunity came, but did not iind him capable of taking 
advantage of it In fact Captain Dalton s party, after a 
skirmish m front of Ootatoor which had no decisive results 
had advanced at once upon that place Late expenence had 
shown the English that the surest way to victory was to 
advance straight on — ^to destroy by that advance the morale 
of the enemy and thus to more than half beat him before 
the actual fight had begun Acting on this plan Dalton made 
such a display of his troops mamtainmg only a few with 
his guns and sending the infantry to attack the enemy in 
flank that d Auteuil imagined that he had not simply a 
detachment, but the whole force of Clive, before him Having 
this impression all his intellect fled, and he became the 
slave of hi6 fears Had be been as bold as Dalton a resolute 
advance on the guns must have decided the action m his 
favour But fear not physical but moral shutting his eyes 
and taking away his senses, be allowed himself to be deceived 
by this shallow device and notwithstanding that he did 
actually repulse the English from Ootatoor he abandoned 
that place in the night fled, unmolested, m the direction 
of Pondichery, thus leaving Law to his &te, to England an 
nnlooked for tnumph 

TVlulst this was gomg on Law noticing from the watchiower 
of Senngham the inarch of Daltan'’s troops concluded that they 
most belong to Clivers force and this time actmg with boldness, 
crossed the nver with the bulk of his army, hoping to gam 
Samiaveram But Clive was not the man to expose himseff 
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twi«e to the chance of being rarptised He at once marched 
to meet him and came up with him juat as he had croflaad 
the Coleroon It was not for Chve, under the oironmstancseg, 
to seek an engagement The enemy waa already m the toik 
A battle alone conld extneate him On the other hand eveiy 
cucnmstance ehould have induced Law to court an action 
It was^ as we have said^ his only chance^ and here the numbeia 
were rather in his favour But — he did not fight — ^he 
returned to Senngham, only alas for French interests to 
surrender 

The c^ture of Fitchandah a fortified pagoda m the northern 
banks of the Coleroon opposite Senngham completed the 
investment of the French and took aivay from them the 
opportunity till then open to them of communicating in 
any way with the direct road from Pondichery This place 
having been gained still further to deprive them of all 
hopes of reinforcement from d Auteuil^ Clive marched m 
search of that officer and comin„ up ivith him on the 8th 
June at Volcondah, the native commandant of which place 
had been secretly gamed by the English fie compelled him 
with his whole force to surrender 

Thus depnved of his last hope what was there for the 
unfortunate Law to do? He, poor man knew well m 
hiB heart of hearts, to what end recent events had been 
tending and for some days past he had been well 
aware that there was no alternative between cutting his way 
out and a surrender Under such circumstances great men 
act small men on tlie contrary allow themselves to be acted 
upon by every vague rumour no matter whence it may have 
arisen nay they go so far as to delude themselves into the 
belief that somehow — how they cannot say — all will in the 
end be well Thus it was with Law He allowed himsell to 
be deluded by all kmds of vain imaginmgs for a long time 
it was d Auteuil s advance then it was the hope of reinforce 
ments from France — sometimes one thmg sometimes another 
He appears never to have bethought him that a man s enei^ 
IS given him to be employed that there is no coiyuncture 
however trying from which a man by the exercise of that 
quality may not extneata himself that to depend on chance 
u altogether unworthy of a real man Had he only dared 
to look facts m face, he must have seen that he must 
surrender if he could not escape His provisions were fast 
fa^ng him, his native aUies were deserting him in hundreds 
but still he bad his Europetma In the beginning of June, 
there yet remained to him 750 of these, in imdibon to about 

N 
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£ 000 trained sepoys^ and 3 or 4 000 native levies who 
remained faithful to Chanda ^ohib With these he mi^t 
easily have taken advantage of the first fall of the Cauven 
to attack Maj<jr Lawrence s camp on the south of the nver, 
to the troops guarding which he was in numbers vastly superior 
Overpowering this be might have thence cut his way without 
much chance of molestation to Kancal lu vain aid Qhanda 
Sahib over and o\cr again implore him to have recourse 
to some such means He could not make up his niind he 
preferred to depend on accidents and chances^ — and he was 
lost ! 

Nevertheless it must not he supposed that he was so base 
as to be indifferent to the fate of that faithful suppoiter of 
Erench interests Law knew full well that but one result to 
Chanda Sahib would follow his surrender to the now tnum 
phant Mahomed Ah As for surrender to the English that 
was absolutely out of the question for France and Ln^^land 
were not at war In the contest between Mahomed All and 
Chanda Sahib the French and English were not pnncipals^ 
they were simplv hired mercenaries engaged on opposite sides 
'Whiuhever party might be victonous neither then could claim 
the open direction of affairs A propo^^ition of surrender to 
the English could not therefoie and would not have been 
entertained As for Mahomed All it was not to be expected 
that brought up as he had been to regard all means lawful 
to accomplish the death of a rival he would hesitate as to 
the punishment to be meted out to one who had proved hun 
self so persistent so dann^ so fertile in expedients as the 
French protected Chanda Sahib Having rejected all bolder 
counsels and havmg made up his mind to surrender Law 
bu^^ied himself thetefore to find the means of saving the 
life of his ally For this purpose he entered mto nego 
tuitions with Manock^ee general of the army of the king 
of Tanjore This chieftain readily accepted the terms offered, 
and having received a stipulated sum of money m advance 
with the promise of more to follow having likewise sworn 
solemnly to protect the life of the ftigitive Nawab Manoclgee 
on the night of the 11th June sent an officer with a 
palanquin to escort him to his camp No sooner, however, 
had the unfortunate man arrived there than he was violently 
seized loaded with irons and placed under a guard The 
next morning a conference was held to determine his fate, 
at which Major Lawrence was present There can be no 
donbt whatever that a firm persistence on the part of that 
officer, more especially on the second day — after the English 
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hA^ beoome> by the sarrender of Law, absolute masten of the 
situation, — would bare saved the life of Chanda Sahib Migor 
Lawrence himself asserts that in the coarse of the deb^ 
an to the manner m which Chanda Sahib should be disposed 
of he himself was at first silent but subsequently proposed 
that he should be made over to the English This however 
was objected to and no resolution was arrived at The second 
day after however when Manockjee sent to enquire firom 
him whether he seriously desired to have charge of the pn 
soner the English commandant passed upon him virtual sentence 
of death by declarmg that he did not wish to interfere 
further m the dispute regarding his disposal ^ A few hours 
later Chanda Sahib was stabbed to the heart by order of 
Manockjee and his decapitated head was sent to his triumphant 
rival 

But before this tragedy had been consummated Law 
himself had surrendered Resting on the broken reed of 
delusiVQ expectations he ha<l allowed e\ery opportunity to pass 


• Thi* indifference — to use a light term — of the English commander 
to the fate of Ohnnda Ssahib has been very gently treated bv most English 
histonanb The stetement however ot Oinne biased as tVat water is 
Bguist the Fiench shows how completely it was in the power of 
Mi^ior Lawrence to have saved Chanda ^ahib had he chosen to stretch 
forth his hand Orme after alluding to the contest between Mahomed 
All the Mysoreans and the Mahratt^ for the po session oi the person 
of Chanda Sahib writes thu — Temhed at the commotions which 
wonld inevitably follow if he gave tlie preference to any one of the 
competitors be (Manockjee) saw no method of finishing the contest, 
but by putting an end to the life of hi pn on r however as the 
Major (Lawrence) had expre«<se(i a desire that the English might have 
him in their possession he f^ougkt tt neeetnarg to hnovo whether 
they eertouely expected this drference and according] v on the same 
morning that the pagoda surrendered went to the Ma)or wUk whom 
he had a roT^erence v>h\ch convinced him that the Mr^hek were hie 
fr%ende and that they were resolved not to interfere any fkriher 
i» the dispute JSe therefore immediat ly on hie return to Churkly 
pollam put Avr design into execution^ by ordering the head f 
Chanda Sahib to be struck off It is unfortunately clear from this 
that Migor Lawrence did connive at the death of the unforiunAte 
prisoner Professor Wilson states in deprecation of this verdict that at 
that period the English were not so well assured of their power as to 

? retead to dictate to the native princes with whom thev co-operated 
t is olesr that in the case now under notice it was n f at all a question 
of dictation It IS too evident that a word frori Major Lawrence to 
3Tanockiee would have changed the fate of the victim How can ae 

avoid the nmple oonolusion to be drawn from the fait that Manookjee 
went stnaght from the presence of Migor Lawrence to order the 
exeoutioii Chanda Sahib P 
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by, until at last the arrival of a battering train &om Devicotta 
pl^ed it in tiie power of the English to oompei him to 
submit to their own terms. ^Afber the usnal amoont of 
protests, and threats to defend himself to the last should 
those protests not be acceded to, it was finally ag^»ed that the 
French army should surrender prisoners of war, that the 
officers should be hberated on giving their parole never to 
serve against Mahomed All and his alhes, that the English 
deserters should be pardoned that all the arms artillery 
and mumtions of war should be made over faithfully to the 
English commandant, and that the island itself should be 
surrendered These conditions were faithfully earned out 
On the morning of the IStb June 35 officers, 785 Frenohmen, 
and 2 000 sepoys laid down their arms and surrendered them 
selves pnsoners to the English commander, this latter acting 
not on his own account but as representative of Mahomed 
Ah There were given up at the same time forty one pieces 
of cannon and an immense quantity of ammunition 

Thus fatally ended after intense labour and annety to its 
projector, the expedition which but eleven months before 
had been despatched full of the certainty of success, from 
PondicheiT What a termination to prospects which shone 
with such bnlhaniy m the outset what a sequel to plans 
which seemed at the time of their projection to be 
proof against failure ! Then there was but one barrier to 
French domination m the Carnatic They possessed com 
manding resources a ruler whose mfluence with the natives was 
unparallded, and above all the prestige of victory Opposed 
to them was a pretender desert^ by his alhes but occupy 
mg a fortified town and a mere handful of dispirited 
English But at the end of eleven months what a difierent 
pictoe do we behold ! The pretender has become the de facto 
ruler the handful of dispinted English the arbiters of the 
Camatio the victonous French army are pnsoners of war 
Whence' this revolution ? Can we discern m the steady mind 
of Dupleix any symptoms of faltenng any signs of decay? 
On the contrary Never had he shown more unfaltenng 
Resolution on no previous occasion did be manifest a more 
aealons energy His orders to Law his encourageihent of 
Chanda Sahib, his attempt to infuse energy mto d Auteuil 
show the ardour of his spint^ the correct aim by which 
his views were gmded Had his orders been earned out, 
had even common prudence and energy been displajed by 
bis commanders, his policy must have triumphed the 
gemus of France must have conquered 
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If, tben we look for the caosee of a ooqtmiy resolt, we 
tnoBt tarn our eyes to another quarter I^pleix was the 
civil ^vemor, possessmg a power of devising plans, even 
mihta^ plans — for there is nothing in mihtary plans which 
genius though not specially trained to warfare, is una ’e to 
master — such as has been accorded to but few men in any 
age His was the eye to see the bram to conceive r— bet he 

C essed not m addition the arm to strike To carry out 
vast plans he was compelled to conhde in Withers, rnd 
it happened, unfortunately for him, that whilst at Inis 
penod, those who alone he was able to employ were men of 
smgnlarly feeble intellect deficient m energy and enterprise 
dreadmg responsibility, afraid to run small risks and tnerex 
fore exposing themselves to great dangers his principal 
adversary v7as a man of vast and comprehensive genius of 
an aptitude for war surpassing all his contemporanes of a 
ready audacity and prompt execution in the field such as 
liave never been surpassed Whilst then the designs for 
the French campaign were most masterly — being conceived 
in the brain of Dupleix — ^their execution was feeble beyond 
the power of description — that execution being left to his 
lioutenants. The orders the letters the entreaties of Dupleix 
stand living witnesses in the present day of the exactness 
of his conclusions Had they been obey^ — and it is dear 
that obedience to them was easy — Tnchmopoly would have 
fallen whilst Chve was still besieged m A root or, had 
untimely occurrences prevented that great tnumph, a literal 
obedienee to his instructions would have ensured the mter 
ception and defeat of the relieving forces of Lawrence and 
Clive on the banka of the ( auven Who could have 
believed that imbeciht^ and fear of responsibilitv would ever 
find the level reached m the manufacture of a Law — imbeci 
lity and fear of responsibility so clear as to draw even from 
the English historian jealous as he is on all occasions for 
the reputation of the Fnghsh leaders the remark, that " it 
' 18 indeed difficult to determine whether the English conducted 
tnemselves with more ability and spint or the French 
^ with more irresolution and ignorance after Major Lawrence 
and Captain Chve amved at Tnchmopoly? * 

To jud^ fairly and candidly the degree of merit or 
dement attaching to Dupleix at this cnsis ot the fortunes 
of French India, we propose to examme his conduot after the 
occurrence of the misfortunes we have recounted In what 


• Orme. 
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& position wss he then t Law with the mam body of the 
Prench troops beaten and taken prisoners d^Auteuil with 
the rehevmg forte consisting of the onlj French troops 
available for garrison purposes beaten and taken prisoners ^ 

Bnssj wit^ aJl that yet remained far off at Aurangabad , 

Cbanda Sahib^ his trusted ally murdered and his levies dis«> 
persed To Dupleix then there remamed at this crisis merely 
Fondicheiy Gmj^ee^ and the French possessions on the coasts 
without gtfmsons to defend them still less with troops 
available for operations in the field His enemies on the 

contrary triumphant possessors now of the influence and of 

the material aavanta^g for which he had toiled had it m 
their power apparenUy utterly to ovei whelm him They had 
not only an army and numerous native allies but a Lawrence 
and a Clive to command them Dupleix had no longer an 
army no longer an ally since the departure of Bussy he had 
never had a .^eneral he had to depend upon no one but 
himself — and one other trusted and indefatigable councillor — 
his own wife Let us watch now how this man thus over 
matched thus driven into a comer made luad against the 
vast disproportion with which he had to contend 

His own experiences and alliances with native chieftains 
had satisfied Dupleix that to such men there was no such 
disorganiser as victory Prepared after defeat to saenfiee 
m appearance even their just claims if by so dom^ they could 
retam a basis for future action they would on a change of 
fortune however occurnng show an absolute forgetfulness of 
past admissions^ and mcrease their demands to a most exaggerated 
degree If this were the case when a native prmce might be 
m alliance with a Luropean power to a much more extended 
and dangetouB degree would it occur when three or folir native 
princes should occupy such a position For then each all^ 
would measure his own claims by the claims of his nvat and 
it would inevitably happen that such claims would often clash 
>iow in the war that had just then concluded, Mahomed Ah 
the rival of Chanda Sahib had been aided by three nat ve 
alhes — by the king of Taiyore the king of Mysore and the 
Mahrattas So long as it seinied certain that Mahomed Ah and 
biB Enghsh alhes would prove triumphant — a oonclosion 
which the imbecilitr of Law had made clear to the acute 
mtellects of the natives at an early period of the contest — it 
was evident to Dupleix that no attempts to bring them over 
to his side would have the smallest effect Nevertheless he 
maintained native envoys at their courts iiistiucted by him 
from tune to time tp act as circumstances might render advisable 
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It was then when vijstoiy declared itaelf a^faiuft him when 
he had no more anj troops and not a smffle ally that 
he pat ^ action those arts of which no one better than ha 
understood the use His attempts were not at first made 
on Mahomed All The English he well knew^ were aotmg in 
the name of that pnnce and would be bound to attend mainly 
to his mterests Of the other parties to the aThaiice^ the 
Mahrattas were the most influential and with these at 
the moment the power he represented lay lowest m the 
estimation of the world he commenced his secret nego- 
tiations 

So well did he succeed that Mahomed Ah and his English 
alhes soon found that almost the only profit they had derived 
from their victoiy was the surrender of Law and his army 
In a moment as xt were they discovered that the animosity 
of the Mysoreans against Mahomed Ah and of Moran Kao 
against both would prevent that combmed action in the 
held on which they had previously calculated, whilst the 
Tanjore contingent sick of semce which seemed likely to 
bring httle advantage were clamorous to return to their 
own country So pronounced were the secret mtngues and so 
undisguised the mutual suspicions that although Law’s force 
had surrendered on the 11th Juno it was not till the 9 th 
of the following month that the Nawab and his Enghsh 
allies were able^ to leave Tnchinopolv and even then he was 
forced to leave 0 of the latter and 1 500 of their sepoys 
as a garrison to protect the city against his former asso- 
ciates — ^the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas 

The delay he had thus obtained and the disafiection m 
the enemy s camp he had thus caused were eminently 
serviceable to Dupleix It so happened that in that veiy 
interval the yearly reinforcements of troops arrived at Pon 
dichery from France It is true that the men composing it 
were not of the best mateiial — mdeed Dupleix himself asserts 
that they were a collection of the vilest rabble — but they 
formed at least a basis upon which to work To mcrease 
their number he lai ded the sailors from the fleet and manned 
the vessels in their place with lascars By these means he 
found himself provided with a body of nearly 500 European 
soldiers, able once more — the knowledge of their strength 
and his own great personal influence acting and reacting on 
one another — to present a respectable appearance in the eyes 
of the native powers To eflect all this he had freely drawn 
upon hiB private resources, and made his entire fortune 
subservient to the cause of his ooimtry An opportunity 
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wxm pi99sented itself stiU further to oonfinn sueh opuHms^ 
and to intimate very clearly to tiie native pnncee that 
I^oadtchaiy was ^ onoonc^iieTed Harassed by their native 
allieS) and by the intrigues fomenting arouna them, the 
English had made but slow progress after leaving IVichinopoly 
They took indeed Tnvadi, held by a small garrison of Fronch 
sepoys on the 17th July bat from that moment their 
oouncils became as uncertain as had been those of the 
French two months earlier Mtyor Lawrence had left them 
on acoount of his health, Clive had been compelled to 
proceed to Fort St. David from the same cause, and the 
command of the troops in the field was left to the mcap^ 
able Gingen. This officer remainmg idle at Tnvadi instmc 
tions were sent him from governor Saunders, contranr to 
the advice of Major Lawrence to detach a portion of his 
force against Gmgee Major Gmgen obeyed these orders 
by sending on the 3rd August, 200 Europeans, 1 600 sepgys 
and 600 of the Nawab s cavalry under tbe command of Major 
Kmneer an officer who had but just amved from Europe 
Intelligenoe of the march of this detachment havmg 
been promptly conveyed to Dupleix he determined to use 
it to itnke a blow for the reooveiy of the prestige of the 
French arms Sending orders therefore to the commandant 
of Gmgee to hold that place to the last extremity, he 
orgataised from his new levies a force of 300 Europeans and 
500 sepoys, and sent them with seven field pieces to 
occupy a position half way between Pondichery and Gmgee 
and commanding tbe pass just traversed by the Enj^h 
on their route to the latter place » 

Gmg^ was a fortress on many accounts very dear to 
the l^rench Its almost marvellous capture by Bussy on 
the 11th September, 1750, had raised the reputation of his 
countrymen to the highest point all over India the 
victory gamed near it by de la Touche over the forces of 
^Nazir Jung had seemed to consohdate and cement French 
power m the CamatLc The possession of Gmgee alone 
gave them a prestige in the eyes of the natives, which 
it would have taken much to eradicate Its natural strength, 
Dupleix was well aware was sufficient to enable a well- 
commanded garrison to beat off a force double the strength 
of that conuaanded by Kmneer That officer likewise he 
knew, was a stranger to the countiy and its people, and 
it seemed highly improbable that in the lott^ of the 
distribution of omnmonds the English should draw a second 
Lawrence, still less another H^ven bom Oemus of the 
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stamp of Clive Hu therei^re Beamed oeitain to succeed 
Opmtmg on the rear of the enemy, who, he was 8are> 
would make nothing of hu movement agaipst GKngee, he 
would induce him to attack the French in a positun pre- 
viously chosen and previously fortified and he would then, 
it seemed certain, tue his revenge for Senugham 

It fell out pJtst as he had anticipated fianneer arrived 
before Gmgee on the 6th August summoned it and met 
with a determmed refiisal Appalled at its strength he was 
hesitating as to his action when news reached him that 
the French had taken up a position at Vicravandi in his 
rear, cutting off his communications with Tnvadn With 
the spirit of a soldier Kinneer turned at once to attack 
this new miemy and rendered bold by the repeated successes 
of the English, he did not care to reconnoitre but dashed 
boldly on the French position To draw on the English 
against the strongest part of this M de Kei^ean, a nephew of 
Dupleix who held the command directed bus men to retire 
The English on this advanced with greater audacity till they 
found themselves exposed to the full fire of the enemy's field 
pieces separated from them by a strongly fortified wall At 
this moment Kinneer was wounded the English sepoys retreated 
and even the English white troops began to waver Just then 
Kei^ean directed a movement on their flank On this service 
100 French soldiers started The manoeuvre was decisive* 
The English fell back after but a slight resistance leaving 
forty of their men dead on the field of action 

Thus m less than two months after the ternble and seemingly 
irreparable loipies caused by the mcapacity of Law, did Dupleix 
bnng back victory to the French standards and recover his 
influence amongst the native princes of the Carnatic The effect 
was mereased by the capture shortly aftenvards of accompany of 
Swiss mercenanes employed by the English under the com 
mand of Captain Schaui on the hi^h seas* The English 
denounced this action as opposed to the law of nations — the 
two countries being nommaUy at peace But Dupleix 
tnumphantly repLed that he had as much right to capture 
English soldiers on the seas, os the English had to capture 
Fr^ch soldiers on land that on this occasion he was 
merely acting in self-defence as these soldiers had been 
sent to sea that they might the more effectually attack 
the French possessions on shore There be no doubt 
as io the soundness and completeness of this reply 

It was about this penod that Dupleix received from the 
Subadar of the Deccw, Salabut Jung a patent containmg 
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hi8 formal appointment as Nawab of the Caxnatio^ and of the 
countries south of the Kistna and as possessor of all the other 
honours conferred upon him by Mozuffur Jnn^ Salabut Jun^ 
idso informed him that the Emperor Ahmed Shah would 
shortly send an embassy with the imperial patents of oon 
finnation In consequence of the authonty thus feceived 
Dupleix appomted Raja Sahib the son of the deceased Chanda 
Sahibj to hold the appomtment under him Finding however 
that the young man himself preferred pleasure and sloth to 
the occupation of war he entered mto negotiations with Mortiz 
All, the surviving son in law and nearest relative of the family 
of Dost Ah Mortiz Ah responded freely to the condi 
tions, and agreed to advance a considerable sum of money and 
to levy troops m support of his title In the same month 
likewise, the Jbrench Company wrote to Dupleix to express 
their entire satisfaction with his conduct and to inform him 
that the king of France had betn pleased in compliance with 
their solicitations to confer upon him tSie title of Marquis 
with reversion in direct Ime to his descendants From all 
the emment public men in France he received by the same 
opportunity congratulations on the receipt of this well merited 
honour and expressions of entire concurrence in the policy 
he had adopted Meanwhile all his hopes raised by the success 
at Viera vaudi Dupleix renewed his negotiations with the 
Mysoreans and Moran Rao, pressing them to declare openly 
m his favour This they agreed to do provided Dupleix 
should engage so to employ the mam army of the English as 
to leave them free to prosecute their views upon Tnchinopoly 
In accordance with these views Dupleix reinfqj|ped Keijean 
to the utmost extent possible and sent him to enforce a blockade 
of Fort St David so as to prevent any possible co-operation 
by the English with their detachment at Tnchinopoly By 
this means Keijean s force was mcreased to 400 Europeans, 
1^500 sepoys and 500 native horse 
The news of this vigorous action roused M%)or Lawrence 
fW>m his oed of sickness Proceeding to Fort St David by 
sea he amved there on the 27th August and on the following 
morning moved out at the head of 400 Europeans, 1,700 sepoys, 
and 400 troops belonging to Mahomed Ah to reconnoitre 
the French position Strong as it was he resolved to attack 
it on the following day But Keijean, deeming the numbers 
too unequal marched during the the night to Bahoor, two 
miles from Fort St David and the following evening, — Miyor 
Lawrence still advanciDe. — to ViUanore wi^m three nules of 
Pondioheiy 
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At this time Dapleix was momentarily expectm? the 
amval of a ship called the Fnnce having on board 700 
men and what was of equal importance^ a tried commander 
on Indian soil^ — M de la Touche ^ As Major Lawrence 
was forbidden by his instructions from attacking the French 
m their position on French soil it would have been wise 
policy on the part of the French commauder to remain 
where he was until the reinforcements should arrive But 
it would appear that Major Itawrence was equally aware 
of the hopes entertained regarding the Fnnce and he wisely 
bethought him of tradmg on the ambition of M de Keijean, 
who could scarcely expect to retain his command on the 
arrival of an officer with the reputation of de la Touche 
He resolved thereiore to move back to Bahoor^ hoping that 
Keijean would lollow him The result fully answer^ his 
expectations t Kerjean followed the English major the next 
day and early on the morumg of the 6th September received 
the shock of his attack Ihe action was obstinate and 
bloody The French received the assault with great intrepidity 
crossing bayonets with the enemy Their sepoys, however, 
who were stationq^ m the centre could not support the 
English charge and gave way in disorder Their centre 
thus pierced the whole Ime fell back and fled m confusion 
Keijean himself fifteen officeis and about 100 men were taken 
prisoners The number of the killed and wounded on the 
part of the French is not recorded The English however 
lost one officer killed, four wounded and 78 men killed or 
wounded 

The worsl^ result of the action for the French was the 
nugatory effect it had upon the Mysorean and Mahratta 
chieftains Of the warriors of the latter nation 3 000 under 
Innis Khan who were on the march to join the trench at 
once transferred their allegiance to Mahomed Ah, and the 


* We stated erroneously in om last number that de la Touobe had 
died in 1750 It was so stated m one ot the works we consulted 
Bat it appears that he proceeded to Franco in a bad state of health 
that year and lost his life with the remainder of hia soldiers on board 
the Vnnee m 1762 whan she was destroyed by 6re 
t Meyor liawrence states tliatKeijean was forced to act thus by the repeated 
orders of Dnpleix and by the threat that be would be superseded by 
de la Toudhe No authority is given for this aBsertiOD and it can 
only he imagined that Keijean who was taken pnsoner in the action 
wisned to clw himself at bis uncles expense The movement was 
exactly that which Dopleix would hare wished to delay 
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Mysmans deferred for a ^ort tune their plana agauist Tnohi 
uopoly The work of Dnpleix however had been too well 
performed for 4 defeat of this nature to oauise ite permanent 
i^ure He promised the Mysoreans that if th^ could on^ 
take Tnchinopoly it should be theirs The magic of his 
milnence still all prevalent m the minds of the nataves^ 
was confirmed by the inaction of Lawrence after his late 
victory Thus it happened that within six weeks of that 
both action^ the Mysoreans and the Mahrattas abandoned 
the English alliance^ and declared openly for the French 
Another advantage before the tenAmation of the camparngn 
of 1752 acemed to the French governor The greatest of 
his opponents, Chvc was forced before the close of the year 
to abandon the scene of his tnumphs and to proceed to Europe 
for the benefit of his health It is true that he signalis^ 
the few months pnor to his departure by two ach^vements 
showing not less energy danng and military talent than had 
distinguished his early victories We allude to the capture 
the forts of Covelong and Chingleput the former on the sea 
coast about midway between St Thomd and Sadraa sixteen 
miles south of Mwlras the latter on the river Palliar com 
manding the high road between Fort St George and Pon 
dichery and about 40 milies from the Engbsh Presidency 
The capture of these two places is memorable from the fact, that 
the 200 troops who formed the European portion of Chve^s little 
army were raw recruits * the sweepings of the Engbsh jails 
and so httle disciplmed that on a shot from the fort of Covelong 
kilhn^ one of them all the rest ran away Nevertheless 
even upon this rabble Chve exercised an miluenoe so magical 
he won their respect to such an extent by his own con 
tempt of danger and personal dormg his fading health 
notmthstanding that at their head and by their means he 
reduced Covelong defeated a force of 700 sepoys and 40 
Europeans sent by Dupleix to relieve it and then march 
mg on Chingleput the strong^t place next to Gingee in 
that part of the country, for^ the French garrison of 4»0 
Europeans and 500 sepoys to evacuate it He then proceeded 
to Madras and thence to England 

* Lord tfaeanlaj m bis esMy on Cbvo, states that the fbroe was of such 
a desonptioa that no cfiicer Chve would nsk his mputstum hj 00m 
manding it Orme. however who was Lord Macaulays authonly fbr 
tius stiSemeiit simply remarlu* it could hardly be expeoted that auy 
^ officer who had acquired reputatum would wilhnglj nsk it by taking 

the oommaad of them ** 
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NotwithBitfndmg these losses, however, a oUnSdl survey of 
the position of Dupleix at the close d 1752 and a contrast 
with the state to which he had been reduced hy the surrender 
of Law and dAuteuil but six months before will dhow how 
much his vast genius had been able within that short period 
to accomplish To do this completely his relations to the 
Directors of the French Company miLst be borne m mmd. 
This Company, not possessing one fourth part of the wealth 
of the English Company, had deceived itself by the hope that 
the position of Dupleix as master of the Carnatic, was too 
assur^ too secure for him to require any special aid from 
France The Directors looked rather to Dupleix to transport 
to France vast sums of money No doubt even up to the end 
of 1761 the position of Dupleix justified the public men in 
France m the most sangume hopes as to th9 future of French 
India But th^t was the very reason why real state^en 
would have aid^ and supported bim with all the means at 
their disposal The transport of £ or 3 000 men to Pondieheiy 
m 1761 would almost certainly have given France alisolute 
possession of Southern India She herself would not have 
felt the loss of that msigmficant number of her soldiers, 
whilst they could scarcely have failed to gam for her the coveted 
pnze But instead of support of this nature, the Directors literally 
starved Dupleix They sent him comparatively a small 
number of ships and no funds the few men to serve as soldiers 
—to gam for France an empire greater than herself — ^were 
the of^unngs of the jails and the sweepings of the galleys 
When he asked them for a competent general they sent 
him a Law It is true that elevated by the hopes they 
had formed from the success of his large schemes, they 
vouchsafed him fiattenng letters and a Marquisate These 
however were but cheap rewards which Dupleix would 
gladly have bartered for a few hundred of those brave 
troops who were idling their time m the gamsons of France. 
Thus left to his own resources we see him evoking mate- 
rial strength out of nothing, drawing to himself allies when, 
as it would i^pear there remained to him nought but 
destruction He thus succeeded because, m the firet place, 
he possessed a gemus for organisation of the highest order 
because, m the second he considered no sacnfice too great 
to be made for the glory and mterests of France Bitterly 
personal as was the nat^ borne to him in that day by 
contemporary Englishmen, seizing as they did eveiy occa- 
sion to attnbute to him motives of personal ambition and 
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personal vanity even they were forced to admit his gemus 
and bis devo^on to his country ^'To give Dupleix his 
due ' wntes Major Lawrence m his Memoirs, he was not 
easily cast down his pnde supported him, and at the 
^ same tune his mmd was full of resources" Mr Orme 
likewise admits that the jPrench would have been compelled 
* to cease hostilities afber the capture of Senngham, had 
'not M Bupleix been endowed (and this at last is much 
''to hia honoui) with a perseverance that even superseded 
'his regard to Ins own fortune of which he had at that 
' time disbursed £140 000 and he continued with the 

' same spirit to furnish more It was this disulterested 
ness this abnegation of his own mterests when the mterests 
of France were concerned, that gave him influence and authoniy 
with his own people that gamed the lasting admiration and 
respect of all the native princes with whom he came m contact 
In Dupleix they recognised a man not only thoroughly in 
earnest but who was proof against the the ordinary conse- 
quences of disaster Never was lie more full of resources 
than when apparently the well of those resources had been 
dned up They never fdt safe when they were opposed to 
that versatile intellect to that scheming genius When m 
the enemy's camp they still continued to correspond with 
him So thoroUf,hly did the Pnglish recognise this magic 
power that they kept then puppet Mahomed All, in the strictest 
seclusion Dupleix conlnved nevertheless to correspond WJth 
Mahomed All It was only however to receive an answer 
begging Dupleix not to impute to him the fault of his 
conduct for added Mahomed Ah, you know that I atn 
" no longer master of my actions 

Never perhaps was his gemus more eminently displayed 
than after the catastrophe of Senngham Without troops 
he was exposed to the full fiiiy of the victorious army of 
Lawrence and Clive and though these were forbidden to 
attack Pondichery they had it apparently m their power 
to reduce the hrencli settlement to the most insignificant 
dimensions to deprive it of all real power in the country 
of all influence with the natives Yet by raising up enemies 
withm their own camp Dupleix delayed their march from 
Tnchinopoly, rendered any decided action on thejr patt 
impossible, gained for himself that which of all other things 
was most necessary to him — time — and actually succeeded 
m less than two months after that great disaster in beat- 
ing m the field the victorious English, and in determming 
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the most powerful native allies of that nation to transfer 
their material aid to the French colony But for the 
precipitancy of Keijean the advantages gained by the English 
at Inchmopoly wonld have been almost neutralised 

It was it must be admitted an immense misfortune for 
Dupleix, that whilst his own commanders in the Camatio 
were men of the most ordinary ability and even as m 
the ease of Law of marked imbecility of character there 
should have been opposed to him the greatest genius for war 
of that epoch The strong sharp mcisive blows of Chve 
were tembly effective on the besotted leaders of the French 
forces they were met by no counterstroke by nought m fact 
but weakness and indecision With a Tougli and deter 
mined hand Clive broke down the foundations of French^ 
dominion mfused a conhdenee into the English koldiers 
that never afterwards left them and showed the world that 
the natives of India, when well led and when possessing 
confidence in their commander are capable of evmcing the 
best qualities of real soldiers alike courage and constancy 
heroism and self denial But for this one man no diversion 
would have been attempted on Arcot the English garrison 
would have remained dispirited m Tnchmopoly and it is 
more than probable would have yielded that city to the 
supenor numbers of Law But it was Clive that broke 
the spell of French invincibility he it was who first showed 
his troops and the natives of the Carnatic that it was 
possible to conquer even the soldiers of Duplcix He trans- 
ferred moreover to the English troops that opmion of 
their own qualities in the field which till his coming, had 
been monopolised by the French It was a hard destmy that 
brought to the overthrow of the plans of Dnplcix a gemus 
so warlike a mastery over men so unsurpassed 

Yet though unsuccessful on the whole m the Carnatic 
the victories of the French troops in another part of Indian 
soil, more than compensated m the mmd of Dupleix for the 
calamities they sustamed near the coasts French influence 
was stiU paramount the reputation of the French arms still 
supreme power of the French governor stiff unques- 
tioned at tho court of the Subadai To gam that influence 
to maintam that reputation to mcrease &at power Dupleix 
had not hesitated to depnve himself of the services of his 
best, his only general even to nsk his supremacy on the 
Coromandel coast Certainly m those days it was considered 
even by the enemies of Dupleix, that the gam at Aurungabad 
fu* out-^eighed the lo^es in the Carqatic To see how* that 
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gun waa acliieyed^ how French inflnence was so ooiwdidated 
as to be for many years proof against the oyerthrow of French 
power at Pondichery^ we must now devote a few pages to the 
romantic cmieer of energetic and stont-hearted Bttsay 
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Legislative Council of India } 

5 The Weekly Reporter Appellate High Court (Calcutta) 
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late East India Company ^ explained in a course of 
Lectures delivered by the Honble John Brace 
Norton Advocate General Barrister at-Law, (late 
Professor of Law at the Madras Presidency 
College ) Fifth Edition Madras, 1865 

7 The Law of Evidence as administered England and 

applied to India By Joseph Goodeve, Esq of the 
Inner Temple and Lincoln s Inn Bar^ter, Acting 
Master of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, Member 
of Senate of the University of Calcutta, and 
Lecturer on Law and Equity m Presidency College 
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9 Roscot^s Digest of the Law of Evidence %n Criminal 
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10 A General View of the Criminal Law of England 

By James Fitxjames Stephen, ha of the 
Inner Temple Bamster-at Law Recorder of 
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11 BroovPs Commentaries on the Common Law Book IV 
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12 Bu 999U tm Cnmu (Fourth Edition) 

13 OreaveF Onmnal AcU (Second Edition London^ 1862 ) 

14 Blackstom^i Conmmtanes 

15 Aluon^i Criminal Law of Scotland 

16 Theory of Legislation By Jeremy Benthami trans- 

lated from the French of Etienne Dumont, by 
B Hildreth London 1864 

17 A TreeUise on the Law of Endenee as administered in 

England and Ireland with illnstratfons from the 
American and other Foreign Laws By John Pitt 
Taj lor Esq Judge of the County Courts for 
Lambeth, Greenwich and Woolwich (Fourth 
Edition London 1864 ) 

18 An Act for estahlahxng High Courts of Judicature in 

India (24 and 25 Fict cap 104 ) 

19 The Charters of these High Courts 

I N our last article we essayed to compare the substantive 
Criminal Law of India with that of England in our 
present notice we shall endeavour to draw a simuar companson 
TOtween the adgective Criminal Law of the two countries in so 
far as the rules of Procedure are concerned using the term 
Procedure ^ in its widest extent The subject will be well 
taken up in the following order — 

1 We shall discuss the apprehension of offenders for the 
purpose cf bringing them to justice, and proceedings by the 
police for the detection of cnme 

11 We shall give a brief outline of the constitution of 
the criminal tribunals of both countries 

111 We shall treat of the procedure of the minor cn 
minal authorities in India in those cases which they have 
jurisdiction to try judicially 

rV We shall review the preliminary proceedings of 
Ma gistrates held with a view to the committal of the 
accused for trial before a higher tribunal 
V We shall examine the procedure of the Supenor Courts 
exercising Original Cnmiual Jurisdiction 

We do not mtend however to limit ourselves altogether 
to this programme, which is meant merely to mdicate the 
order of treating a very extensive subject, and the general 
sc^ of the present article 

Afst, then, with respect to the apprehension of offenders, 
whether by the constituted police or by pnvate individuals, 
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we find a remarkable difPerence between the finfluh and 
Indian systems In England no one whether a pofioe-officer 
pr pnvatemdiytdnal^ is under any legal obligation to prosecute a 
cnnunal ' The law says Mr Stephen makes no provision 
for the collection of evidence or for the examination of suspected 
persons The police^ who are now established in every part of 
the country, are intrusted with no special authority and are 
under no legal obligation in this matter What they do 
towards the detection of crimes might generally speaking, 
be done by any private person who cbose to take up tbe 
matter And again There is very little difference between 
tbe rights of a peace ofiBcer and a private person in this 
particular, except that in some cases a peace ofl&eer incurs 
less responsibility than a private individual ^ In India on the 
contrary in the case of all senons crimes which are offences 
not only against the individual immediately affected by them 
but against the community at large, it is the duty of the 
police to make an investigation for Section 135 Act XXV 
of 1861 ordains as follows — Upon complaint or information 
being preferred to an officer in charge of a police station, 
of the commission within tlie limits of such station of any 
of the offences specified m the Schedule annexed to this Act 
as offences foi which police officei-s may arrest without 
warrant he shall send immediate intimation to the Magistrate 
Laving jurisdiction and shall proceed in person or sbali 
depute one of his subordinate officers io proceed to ike epot 
to enquire into ike facts and circumstances of the case and to 
take suck measures as may he necessary for the discovery and 
apprehension of the offender ^ The substance of the complaint 
or information must be reduced to writing and recorded in 
the diary of the police officer To a casual eader of the 
above Section, it migbt appear that before tbe officer m 
charge of a police station can take a single step there must 
be a private prosecutor to make the complaint or iiformaiion 
What was tbe original intention of tbe framers of tbe Code 
of Cnmmal Procedure we are unable to say bat the general 
usage now is that information' in the sense of ' mtelh 
gence ' or ^ tidings ' given by any third party is always suffi 
cient to induce the action of the police nor is any tnfor 
nation m a sense approaching the technical meaning of the 
word in English law required To enable readers in England 
and other places, who have not access to tbe Indian ^dea, 
to form an exact estimate of the legal autbonty of tbe Indian 
police we add m an appendix to this article an dphabetioal 
kst of those offences for which the police may arrest without 
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a warrant. Wd most at the same tune remark that the powers 
of an offioer in charm of a police station^ must idways be exen- 
otsed bj an officer above the rank of a common constable^ a pro 
vision of the law which we have reason to believe is not always 
attended to No other offences than those specified in the 
alphabetical list^ given m the appendix^ can be investigated 
by the police 

Sefore proceeding to notice the powers which may be 
exercised by the officer m charge of a police station in 
conducting an investigation^ we shall first notice the authority 
that may be exercised by every police-officer alike of what- 
ever gr^e He may without orders from a Magistrate 
and without a warranty arrest — 

Firtt — Any person who m his presence commits any of 
the offences specified in the above list 

Second^Axij person against whom a reasonable complaint 
has been made^ or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
been concerned in any such offence 

Third — Any person against whom a hue and cry has been 
raised of his having been so concerned 
Fourth — ^Any person who is a proclaimed offender 

Any person who is found ivith stolen property in 
hifl possession 

sixth — Any person who obstrncts a police officer in the 
exeention of his duty 

It is also the duty of every police officer to prevent^ and 
he may interpose for the purpose of preventing the oommis 
Sion of any of the offences in the above list , and if be 
cannot otherwise prevent the commission of the offehce^ he 
may arrest the would be offender He may also interpose 
(though here he is not authorised to make a previous and 
preventive arrest) to hinder any injury attempted to be com 
mitted in his view to any public building, work of art, road, 
bridge, tank, well or water channel, or to prevent the removal or 
injury of any public land mark or buoy or other mark used for 
navigation When any person liable to arrest is in any 
house or place to which after due demand ingress is refused 
by the person residing in or in charge of such bouse 6r 
place, and if there is reason to believe that the person would 
escape before a warrant could be procured, the police-officer 
may make an entry and a search Any person known or 
anspected to have committed any offence whatever, may be 
detained if he refuse on demand to ^ive his name and 
residence, or if he give a name and residenoe which there 
IB reason to believe false Let ns now eee what are the 
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oomspondiDg provisions of English law applicable to peace- 
officers and constables 

Piret^K constable maj without warrant arrest an^* one 
for a breach of the peace committed in his presence 
Second — He may arrest any one who commits or attempts 
to commit a felony m his view or 
Third — Any person against whom a reasonable charge has 
been made, or a reasonable suspicion exists of his having 
committed a felony 

So far the Common Law goes but the Statute Law has greatly 
increased the power of arrest without warrant, and now 
persons found committing offences against the Malicious 
Injuries Act, ” the Larceny Consolidation Act ’ the ‘ Act 
relating to Coinage Offences'^ the Game Act, &c, may 
be arrested By the Metropolitan Police Act (10 Geo IV 
cap 44 sec 7 ) it is lawful for any man belonging to the said 
Police Force, dwrvng the time qf his being on duig * to apprehend 
^^all loose idle, and disorderly persons whom he shidl find 
disturbing the public peace, or whom he shall have jusl cause to 
suspect of any evil designs and all persons whom he shall find 
between sunset and the hour of light in the forenoon lying 
"m any highway, yard or other place or loitering therein 
and not giving a satisfactory account of themselves By 
the Rural Police Act 10 & 11 Vict cap 89 sec 15, ^'auy 
person found committing any offence punishable either upon 
mdictment or as a misdemeanour upon summary conviction, 
by virtue of this or the special act may be taken into custody 
without a warrant by any of the said constables ” 

It will thus appear that the power of arrest without war- 
rant given to constables by the Common Law of England, was 
very nearly the same in its broad features as that conferred 
by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure As we have seen 
in a previous article, the division of offences into felomes. 
and mtsdemeanovrs does not obtain in India The ofibneea 
enumerated in the list appended to this article, are most 
undoubtedly a better selection for the prompt action of the 
police than those falling under the class of felonies and the 
English system has been here well amended by the statutoiy 
provisions given above Even now there is some difference 
Mtween the two lists of offences m India and England 
for which the ordinary peace officer may arrest without 
warrant, but the essential object of the two systems is 

* By a legal fiction on Indian constable u snpposcd to be always 
on dnty 
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liere the same, mz ^ to seoare^ without the chance of escape^ 
those who commit seiious crimes afiectiDg the peace and 
welfare of the body politic The Indian system is however 
more perfect than the English ones upon the absurdities of 
which, arising from piecemeal logialation and the division of 
offences into felonies and misdemeanours, Mr Stephen justly 
comments 

Before proceeding to the next point in our subject, it 
is important to say a few wor& about the power of 
arrest by prwaie tndmduals At English Common Law 
a private person if a felony be committed or a dangerous 
wound given in his presence is not only justified in arresting 
but 18 ^und by law to arrest the felon He may also arrest 
any man about to commit a felony, or treason, or any act 
which manifestly endanger anothers life and detain him 
until the intent be presumed to ha\e ceased He may arrest 
a person upon suspicion of felony but this he does at his 
peril for if the person prove to be innocent he will be 
g^ty of a false imprisonment So says Mr Archbold, 
though Mr Roscoe quoting Foster lays down that in cases 
of of felong and in cases of offences less than felony, 

a private person lias at Common Law no right to apprehend 
offenders The point was raised on a recent occasion but 
not decided as the case went off on other grounds Any 
bystander may arrest an affrayer m the act, but he may 
not after the affra} is over The owner of the pro 
perty or his servant or any person authorized by him may 
arrest any one found in the act of committing an offence 
against the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, or against 
the Sections ot the Metropolitan Police Act relating to pro 
perty A similar right obtains with respect to the offences recited 
m the above quoted Section of the Rural Police Act, the 
Game Act &c The Indian Code of Criminal Procedure is 
entirely silent on the subject of the right of arrest by private 
persons The illustration to Section 79 of the Penal Code 
however recognizes the existence of such a right and its 
legality A sees Z commit what appears to A to be a 
tnurder A in the exercise, to the best of his judgment exerted 
m good faith of the power which the law gives to all persons 
of apprehending murderers m the fact seizes Z m order to 
bnog him before the proper authorities &o Under Section 
Sa of the Procedure C^e however, * every person is bound ” 
(under pain of punishment for refusing, see Section 187 of 
tb«t Penal Code) to assist a Magistrate or poliod-offioer 
^ ^mandmg his aid ni the prevention of a breach of the peace, 
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** or m the snppreesioii of a not or affray^ or m the taking of 
'' any other person whom such Magistrate or police-officer is 
' aalhonsed to arrest It is also the dnty of every person 
T7ho IB aware of the commission of certain offences^ to 
give information to the nearest police-officer, whenever 
he shall have reason to believe that, if such information be 
withheld the person who committed the offence may not be 
brought to jostkie or may have his escape facilitated These 
offences are thefb after preparation to cause death robbery 
or attempt to commit robbery dacoity or p eparation or 
assembling to commit dacoity, arson and house breaking, 
or house trespass lu certain aggravated forms It is strange 
that murder has not been included in the list and that 
pnvate individuab m geneial are not requiied to give lufor 
mation of the commission of this offence though landholders 
or zemindars are required to do so on pain of fine by one 
of the old Begulations still unrepealed We may here remark 
that though a hue and cry is mentioned as we have seen 
in Section 100 of the Cnminal Procedure Code thete is no 
provision for the manner in which it is to be raised or 
conducted 

Section 110 of the Code is as follows — " When any offence 
is committed in the presence of a Magistrate such Magis 
trate may order any person to arrest the offender, and may 
thereupon commit him to custody or if the offence is bailable 
may admit bim to bail Tins seems to go beyond the 
Common Law of England under which, according to Hale 
a Justice of the Peace may apprehend or cause to be appre 
bended, by a verbal order merely any person committing a 
felony or breach of the peace in his presence The Indian 
Magistrate, like the English Justice must however issue his 
warrant to arrest for an offence committed out of his view 
We now proceed to notice the powers which may be 
exercised by an officer m charge of a police station m 
making the preliminary enquiry in the case of those offences, 
respect of which he is authorised to act And let it be 
borne in mind that m this respect there is an qntire innova 
tion on the law of England though the procedure ts based 
upon what has always been the practice in India The state 
of thin» la England is thus depicted by Mr Stephen 
The law as it now stands makes no special provision 
'^either for the detection or the apprehension of criminals 
It permits any one to tc^ce upon himself that office whether 
** or not he is aggneved by the crime and it authonses and 
in some cases requires pa^cular public bodies, such as the 
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**co]^raiioii8 af partioular towoa and the Quarter Sessions for 
^oounties^ to timiatain at the public expense a Police Force 
** for the purpose of exercising this right , bat speaking bnoadly 
** policemen a$ eucJk can do nothing which private peraone cannot 
* do They have no special facilities for carrying on any of 
' the enquines comprised in the (French) process of instrao- 
'^tion nor is there any public officer^ who is bound by his 
^ public datyj as distinguished from his private duty to his 

individual employ erSj to set such enquiries on foot. How 
difiTerent is the system m India I When the officer in charge 
of a police station receives information of the commission of 
an offence in respect of which be has jurisdiction it is his dntg 
to proceed to the spot and hold a preliminary enquiry^ he 
may give an order in writing to any of his snbordmat^ to 
arrest any one whom he may mmself arrest^ he may make 
a search himself or may issue a search warrant to any of his 
subordinates he may by an order m writing require the 
attendance before himself of any one within the iinuts of 
hur station^ who appears to be acquamted with the ffiets and 
circninstances of the case^ though there is nothing in the 
Jaw to show that such person is bound to answer questions 
put to him he may arrest the accused party ^ he has a aiscretion 
as to admittmg him to bail or not and if he conceive the offence 
made out^ he may forward the accused person to the Magistrate^ 
and enforce the attendance of prosecutors * and witnesses before 
this officer all his proceedings are of course^ subject to the 
orders of the District Superintendent of Police and of the 
Magistrate of the district To prevent him from abusing 
ins antboritj^ he is prohibited from receiving or reoordmg 
any confession of guilty except for his own information he is 
not allowed to detam an accused person m custody longer 
than twenty four hours without forwarding him to the Mc^is- 
tiute he is to keep and forward a daily record of his proceed 
mgs while investigating a case, and this diary may be used 
as evidence against him he is to furnish a final report and 

* It it important to notice with reference to oar remarks mads above 
cm the word tt^omuUion that Sections 136 144| 168 and 160^ — all 
presoppoae a person to act as prosecutor before the pohoe oe^rooeed to 
a preliminary enquiry Section 24 of the Police dot (v of 166 1) 
pioyidea for a police officer laying an mformatiQD befopi a Ms^ftrata 
Was this meant to meet a case where there was no private mdividoal 
to act as |*roeeotitorP---C«rtam it m that the word information in 
Section 135 has in practice received the meaning we have given it and 
a police-officer who waited to investigate a case of murder or daooity 
tjU a prosecutor tarn^ np^ would have the Distnot Sapenntendent 
Magistrate and Commiosioner down upon him* 
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to transmit any weapon or artaole which it majr he neceaeary 
to produce in evidence^ but he u prohibited from expressing 
any opinion as to the guilt of the aoonsed, he most report 
all urests and to ensure his doing so he is not allowed 
to release any person once arrested ancon ditionally that is, 
except on had or on his own recognizances, or under the special 
order of the Magistrate He may release an arrested person, 
against whom a prtmd /acte case has not been made out, 
on bail or on his own recognizances whether the offence 
for whjioh he was arrested be badable or non badable under the 
Code, If however there appear reasonable gronnd for believing 
that he has been guilty of the offence imputed to him, and this 
offence be non bailable under the Code, then bail must not be 
taken though in all other cases bail for appearance before the 
Magistrate is allowable A hst of non bailable offences under 
the Code will be found in the appendix which will enable the 
reader to judge for himself of the discretion vested in the police* 
officer The law, as we think designedly contains no directions 
as to the period of the preliminary enquiry at which the arrest 
should be made lu India where escape is not often attempted, 
and IS except on the borders of Bntish territory seldom 
possible in simple village communities the police-officer should 
not, as he frequently does commence proceeding^ by arresting 
the accused. The occurrence of false oases too makes it ad vis 
able that the person charged should not be at once token 
into custody for in India, to use the language of Baron 
Parke, people often choose io eetile private ikspuiee by giving 
others into custody 

The officer m charge of a police station is also the 
Coroner within the limits of his station On receiving 
notice or information of the unnatural or sudden death of 
any person, he is immediately to gwe intimation to the 
nearest Magistrate and to proceed to the place where the 
body* of such deceased person is and there in the presence 
of two or more respectable inhabitants of the neighbonrhood 
to make enquiry and report t!)e apparent cause of death 
describing any mark of violence which may be found on 
the body, and stating in what manner or by what weapon 
or instrument such mark appears to have been inflicted The 
report is to be signed by the police-officer and the other 
persons, or so many of them as shall concur therein, and 
must be forthwith forwarded to the Magistrate When there 
18 any doubt os to the cause of death, the pohoe-offioer 
u to forward the body with a view to ihi being exammed 
by the Civil Surgeon, if the state of the weather and 

Q 
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dtttanoe will admit of its being; so forwarded without nsk 
of putrefaction on the road. In the Premdenoies of Madras 
aua Bombay, where the ancient village System has preserved 
much of its mtegnty, it is the duty of the head of the 
Tillage to midce the enquiry and send in the report For 
those who have never been m Indm, it may be necessary 
to add a few explanations to the above provisions, which 
may appear somewhat nnintelbgible to people living in 
a country where a medical man can always be had & 
few konrs’ notice and where putrefaction is a w(?rk of 
days In an Indian ztllaA or district there is generally 
but a single European Civil Surgeon who reside at the 
head quarters of the district which is usually m a central 
position, but may be 30, 40 50, or 60 miles from other parts 
of the district In a country, where means of locomotion 
are seldom generally available, often without roads and inter 
sected with nvers unbndged and swollen betimes with the 
rains, we have known it take three days usiDg all practical 
despatch, to send a corpse sixty miles and in a climate 
where Europeans have to bury their dead withm the 
twenty four hours, a post mortem is impossible after three 
days Native doctors trained in the European system of 
medicine and surgery are stationed at quarters to 

assist the European Civil Surgeon, and sometimes one of 
these native functionanes is located at an out-post or sub 
division of the district, but they are seldom possessed of 
the requisite skill to make an effective pont mortem examina- 
tion of a dead body while private practitioners there are 
none The kohrq; or native iahm knows nothing of surgery, 
and hia medical treatment consists of charms and simples 
In judging of the comparative ments of the Indian and 
English systems for the detection and apprehension of criminals, 
it must be remembered that in England the whole popu 
lation, as well as those immediately concerned are active lo the 
matter, while in India, in consequence of the former practices 
of an underpaid and corrupt pmice and the delays in the 
admmistration of justice necessitating an absence of weeks 
and sometimes of months on the part of witnesses who 
had to go to the Sadder Station or Head Quarters, no 
man voluntarily admitted knowing anything of an odbnce 
committed in his presence Men did not willingly perform 
a pubho duty, which compelled them to leave their home- 
steads ahd find sustenance for themselves while thejf 
lingered about the distnct courts, miles away from their 
villages, weanly waiting with a hundred othem for their 
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^ue» to ecfme on, tbeir land meantime anploagHed or unsown^ 
or their cropa^ whmh were to satisfy the demands of Iheir 
urgent oremtors and feed them for the coming year, 
depending upon the tender mercies of tiie neighhoors to be 
gathered Men of ^*reater respeotabihty again ehunned the 
disgrace (for such it was esteemed) of having to appear 
personally m courts, permeated with an atmosphere of pei^nry 
and forgery And thos, while all shunned the performance 
of this public duty none cared to disclose to the pohce 
that which might impose upon them its performance 
Those again, who suffered from the crime were often 
UDWiUmg to bring down upon them the thirsty myrmidons 
of the law, and a man who had lost twenty rupees' 
worth of property by theft, did not care to throw away 
double or treble this sum on the doubtful chance of recover 
mg his loss« We cannot yet say like the Mock Doctor 
to Geronte ^ Ifous avona changS tout cela but we have 
done much to effect the change and we must leave it to 
tim^ to do the rest Meanwhile, any system for the 
detection of onme that depended only on the public spirit 
of the Indian population would be a lamentable faitore 

In France, however, where a very different civiliaation 
prevails, we shall hereafter see that a system even now 
exists which has much in common with that of India, a 
system founded on the following principle embodied in the 
article of the Code d'lnstruction Cnmmelle, nw , ^ L Action 
pour I'application dee pemes nappartient quaux fouction 
naires aux quels elfe est confine par la loi ' 

We now come to the proceedings before the minor cnminal 
authorities, whether \st of a final nature or ^nd with a 
view to makm^ over the accused for tnal to a higher 
tribunal It will be convenient here to see first, what 
are the cnminal tnbunals in England and India, and what 
are their powers 

In England, then, there are the following — 

I The High Court of Parliament, before which great 
offenders, whether lords or oommons are tried on tmfieaek 
metU Before this tnbnnal the commons, % e, the people 
appear as accusers of those who infrmge their rights and 
commit crimes beyond the reach of the ordinary Magistrate 
There is no corresponding institution in Indi% though as 
in the case of Warren Hastings, an offender may be 
impeached at home in England for acta committed m India 

IL The Court of the Lord High Steward for the iml 
of paeii indieted for treaaon or f^ny There la nothing 
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nmiUr in India Nor would tbe higheat; rtyak be exempt 
from tbe jnnsdiotion of the ordinmy ooorte^ or entitled to 
my bat the ordinary panel of jorora in those distnots where 
trud by jury has l^n introduced He might be tried by a 
jury of his countrymen^ but it would not be a jury of his 
peers 

m Tke Court of ^ueeno Bench has cognizance of all 
cnminal casei^ from high treason down to &e most trivial 
misdemeanour or breach of the peace 

IV The Central Criminal Court established in 1884^ which 
18 tbe chief cnminal court for the trial of all offences com 
mitted within the city of London and county of JSiiddlesex 
and certain portions of Essex Kent and Surrey The entire 
cnminal jurisdiction formerly belonging to tbe Court of 
Admiralty is now also exercised by this court 

V The CourU of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery at the Amzee the ^reat ambulatory criminal courts 
of England for administenng the general cnminal law 
throughout tbe land in all those cases deemed of too schous 
a nature to be disposed of by the infenor or local tribunals 

VI Seenons of the Peace % e sittings of the Justices^ 
which are of four kinds viz let Petty Sessions %nd, Special 
Sessions Zrd General Sessions and 4ith General Quarter 
Sessions 

1st Petty Sessions consist of meetings of two or more 
Jnstites held for various purposes but more especially for 
bailing or committing persons accused of telomes or misde 
meanonra. 

2nd Special Sessions are held by Justices for tbe exercise 
of some particular branch of their authority and after notice 
given to the other Justices They are held for example for 
appointing overseers for tbe poor^ for licensing ale-houses, &c 

Srd A General Seseume of the peace is a court of record, 
holden before two or more Justices, whereof one is of the 
quorum^ i e by the words of his commission authorized to 
enquire mto and determine felonies and other misdemeanours 
The only descrmtion of these sessions now held is the following 
The General Quarter Sessions, which have be^ 
recently regulated by the 5 and 6 Vict cap 68 entitled ** an 
*'Aot to define the jurisdiction of Justices in general and 
' Quarter Sessions of the peace, under which Justices axe 
prohibited from trying any person for treason, murder, 
or capital felony, or mr any felony punishable on a first 
conviction with transportation for hie or for mispnsion of 
treason, peguiy, forgery, bigamy, hbel, steahng documents, and 
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oertaia other offenoefl Subject to the above re6tnciioiu^ 
the Court of Quarter SesBioiiB has junsdiotion generally m 
respect of all offences created and dedaied misdemeanours by 
Statutes passed umce the institutions of the office of a Justice 
Convictions and orders of Magistrates and many other matters 
are appealable to the Court of Quarter Sessions^ and various 
^estions respecting roads &o^ are cognizable thereat. The 
Quarter Sessions for the oountjr of Middlesex are held before 
an Assistant Judge The Quarter Sessions of boroughs are held 
before Recorders where^ on the petition of the inhabitants^ 
such a separate court has been established under the 5 and 
6 ‘Will IV cap 76 'Where this separate court has not 
been established^ the county Justices exercise their juris- 
diction The London Sessions are held eight times a year 
before the Recorder sitting as an assessor to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen but only misdemeanours are in general tried 
here^ felonies and other important crimes being tried before 
the Central Criminal Court 

Justices of the Peace sitting in Petty Sessions, have by 
a variety of Statutes a sumniinary jurx^dxctxm to try and 
dispose of certain minor offences without the intervention 
of a jury In many instances they have a discretionary 
power either to exercise this jurisdiction or to commit the 
accused for trial before either the Quarter Sessions or the 
Assizes and in some cases the accused person has the option of 
declining to be tried by a jury, and consenting to be deidt with 
by a Magistrate or Magistrates summanly No similar pro 
vision to this latter exists m India This summary juris 
diction of the ‘Magistracy has of late years been considerably 
extended at home Unless expressly given by the Statute 
there is no appeal but the conviction may always be 
removed into the Court of Queens Bench by wnt of 
eertxorari Petty Sessions are held before two or more Justices, 
but by certain local Acts stipendiary and police Magistrates 
m tbe metropolis and other places are authorized to exercise 
individually all the authority of two Justices 

Having given what must be of nec^ity a very scanty 
outline of the criminal courts m England, we shall now 
enumerate the criminal tnbnnals in India, and m doing so 
shall venture on a few points of comparison between the 
similar institutions in both countries 

I The High Courts established at the Presidency Towns 
and m tbe North-West Provinces have a two-fold junsdiotion, 
vtz ongmal and appellate The ort^tual junsdiotion is again 
ardBHorp and ewlraordinarp The Calcutta High Court m 
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the excroue of its ordmaiy onginel omninal jiinsdiotion> tnea 
all persons for offences committed within the local hmits of 
its ordinary original civd jansdiotionj which are oonterminons 
or nearly so with the limits of the town of Calcutta It 
moreover tnes European Bntish bom subjects (who are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of tlie courts in the interior, except 
for petty assanlts) for all offences committed within the portions 
of the Ben^l Presidency, not included withm the limits of 
the onminaT jurisdiction of any other High Court In the 
exercise of its entraordtnary cnminal jun^iotion, it can try 
all persons residing m places within the junsdiction of any 
court subordinate to it on charges preferred by the Advocate 
General, or by any Magistrate or other officer specially 
empowered by Government The High Courts of Bombay and 
Madras exercise an ordinary criminal jurisdiction simi^ to 
that of the Calcutta High Court. But the Court of the 
North West Provinces has no ordinary cnminal jurisdiction 
over aU persons residing within certain local limits similar 
to those of the Presidency Towns, though it has such ordinary 
junsdiotion over Bntish bom subjects resident within the 
North West Provinces There is no appeal as of nght from 
any of the High Courts exercising original cnmii^ juris 
diction But with the previous permission of any High Court, 
when such High Court considers the case a fit one for appeal, 
and 8ubje(!t to such conditions as it may require, au 

appeal may be made to the Pnvy Council At the trial of 
any case the Judge may however reserve any point or points 
of law for the opinion of the High Court which has power 
to determine such points and thus discharges functions 
similar to those of the Court of Cnminal Appe^, established 
by the 11 and 12 Vict cap 78 The High Courts at the 
Presidency Towns m this way perform duties similar to those 
of the Central Cnmmal Court in London, and hke this latter 
Court also they possess on Admiralty criminal jorisdiotion 
We may here remark that there is no court in the 
Presidency Towns corresponding to the Quarter Sessions held 
before the Recorder, the entire cnminal junediction being 
divided between the High Court sitting in the person of a 
single Judge for cnminal trials and the pobce Magistrates 
who are however vested with higher powers than those 
possessed by similar funotionanes at home The shj^diary 
pohee Maj^trates are occasionally assisted by Honorary 
Justioes of the Peace, one of whom is empowered by Act 
IV of i835 to exercise in Calcutta the powers ordinarily 
exercised at home by two or more Justices Act IX of 1849 
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eoniainfl fiimilar provisiOBB for Madras^ and Act XXXIL of 
1888^ for Bengal Behar^ and Onssa 
The High Court on its appellate side exercises a complete 
control and saperintendence over all onminal courts and 
authorities in the Mofossil Broadly speaking its functions 
in this respect are similar to those of tbe Court of Queen^s 
Bench in England though its procedure is different And^ 
as the same Judge may one day sit in the Central Cnininal 
Court and the next day in the Court of Queen^s Bench^ 
so the same Judge may to day hold criminal sessions in 
Calcutta and may to morrow sit on the appellate side of 
the High Court to revise the proceedings of a criminal 
court in the Mofossil The High Courts ou their appellate 
side Bit— 

let — As Courts of Appeal 
%nd — As Cfourts of Beference 
Zfd — As Courts of Revision 

let — Any person convicted on a trial before a Court of 
Session (see poet) can appeal to the High Court on matters 
of law only if the trial was hy jury but on matters both 
of law and fact if the trial was before a Judge assisted 
by Assessors The appeal must be made within sixty days 
and the Appellate Court has tbe fullest powers to do 
what justice requires The Calcutta High Court recently 
held that sitting to bear an appeal in a case tned by 

jury it had power to set aside the verdict for an insuffi 
cient or defective summing up of the evidence and to 

order a new trxal The case of v Seaife (17 Q. B 

238) IS the only instance of a similar decision under English 
law and it is said that this case was without a precedent 
and it has not therefore been followed The working of 

the onminal appellate junsdiction of tbe High Courts 
would supply a strong argument to the advocates for 
introducing a similar procedure into the cnminal law of Eng 
land who have been recently so scandalized by ToomePe 
case at home which has been justly commented upon by 
the journals and by the professsion 

%nd — ^To a High Court as a (ourt of Reference every 
capital sentence passed by a Sessions Judge must be sub- 
mitted before being earned inj^^^ execution and the higher 
tribunal has full power to con£m the sentence or pass any 
other sentence warranted by law or annul the conviction 
and order a new trial on tbe same or an amended charge ^ and 
when the trial has been held with the aid of As^mois^ to 
acquit the aocused peraon Further enquiry may be dn-eoted^ 
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jmd additional evidence taken in the latter oase^ where anoh 
a ooorae seems expedient for the ends of jnstioe. 

Srd — As a Court of Uevuton a High Coart is vested with 
powers unknowa to English law yet very necessary for the 
ends of justice lu a country where men are promoted to 
the Mofossii Benoli by the mere force of seniority in an 
exclnsive service and without regard to judicial capabilities 
or qualifications, where every ewd tervant is expect^ to be 
a lawyer, and m the discharge of onerous executive duties to 
be able to acquire that judicial training and experience and 
balanoe of mind and temper which are essential requisites 
to enable even a lawyer to fill a seat on the Bench, with 
satisfaction to himself and justice to the public where too, 
failure in the executive department is or at least was not 
unfreqnently retoardod with judicial promotion it being held 
better that the private interests of individuals, rather than 
the public interests of the State or of the revenue should 
snfifer from incompetence Where an illegal sentence has 
been passed by a Court of Session the High Court 
on revision bos power to annul the sentence and pass a 
new one Where there appears to have been error in the 
demsiou of the Court of Session on a point of law 
the higher tribunal may determine such point of law and 
having done so pass saoh order as seems right It may also 
call for and examine the recoi d of any case tried by a Court 
of Session, in order to satisfy itself of the legality ot propriety 
of any order passed and as to the regulaniy of the proceed 
mgs If the sentence passed appear too severe any mitigated 
sentence warranted by law may be passed inst^ If the 
sentence or order is contrary to law it may be reversed 
and such judgment, sentence or order passed as may seem 
right or the court may order a new trial The Court of 
Revision acts m the above, euo motu and no one can claim 
its interference os a matter of right It may also on the 
r^iort of a Court of Session or of a Magistrate call for an^ 
encmnal record of any subordinate ciimiual court and i£ 
there has been error in law it may decide the point of law 
and then pass any order that may appear correct. By a 
careful exercise of the large rmwers entrusted to them as 
Courts of Revision, the High Courts in the three Presidencies 
have m the few short years that have elapsed since their 
establishment effected a radical improvement m the admini8« 
tration of onminal justice in the Mofussil of India, and we 
doubt not that the recently established High Court of the 
Nor& West Provmoes will speedily effect a similar change 
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within its junsdiction under the guidance of its able and 
experienced Chief Justice 

By the Act (XIII of 1866) which abolished* grand Junes in 
the Presidency Towns provision was made for the Judges of the 
High Courts going on circuit lu the interior and there exer 
cising at fixed places and time8> under a commission granted 
by the Governor General in Council, all or any of the powers 
vested in such High Courts This portion of the law has 
not yet been put into practical operation but when it is 
we shall see ambulatory courts m the Mofussil exercising 
powers similar to those now exercised in England by the 
Judges on circuit under their five commissions of Assize, 
of Nm Prtus of the Peace of Oyer and Terminer and of 
General Gaol Deliver} — all the authority of which or some 
thin^, similar will doubtless be included in the single 
commission of the future Indian Judges of Assize In order 
to transact the immense amount of business arising in a 
countiy so vast m extent compared with England the Act 
provides for assoctaitn^ with the Judges of the High Court 


* A similar fate would seem to await these institutions in England 
ere long if we are to judge from the proceedings of the grand jury 
at the Middleses Sessions in August last — vtz ^ 

The foreman of the grand jury upon their entrance into court with 
the last hatch of bills of indictment handed to the court the following 
presentment which M r Francis (the deputy clerk of the peace) read 

Grand Jury room Sessions house August. 

To the Court — We the grand jury assembled at the Sessions house 
Clerkenwell the 22nd day of August 1866 do hereby respect fully present 
that in their opinion the olHoe they have now becen called upon to occupy 
ts qf no manner of use and ou-ght as speedtly as ^possible to oe aboltshed 
They consider the presentation of indictments before them to involve 
a reflection upon the decision of the magistrates who have committed the 
pnsoners for trial and who have had the advantages in the hearing of 
eacn case of the legal assistance engaged by both of the parties concetned j 
also that their attendance on these occiusion i ivolves a serious moon 
venience and inteiTuption to business to meet which they are often 
** ^uite unable to make provision — and they do not think the ends of justioe 
in any way promoted by the conli nuance of the system 
They therefore heg respectfully to express their hope that steps may 
be speedily taken to abolish altogether the said office 

Signed on behalf of the grand jury 

CnaBLES BiJLLAKCB Foreman. 

That gentlemen liable to serve on the grand jury would gladly be 
reheved of the task might well be inferred from this aud from the ease 
of *the man Bfayhew brought up fov peijory who seems to have afumed a 
livelihood by makmg falro affidavits to excuse persons summoned to nt 
on the grand jury The matter of form way in which the duties of the 
office are performea was lately instanced by a man being tried and convicted 
and sentmoed on a bill which the grand jury had ignored * i 
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tm AMeocwie Judge who may be a Barnster afc^Iaw of not 
less than five yeare^ dtandinp: or any Seneions Judge The 
ABSociate Judge may sit with the High Court Judge in 
which case the latter shall preside or by himself when so directed 
for tiie trial of persons who are not European British born 
subjects The appointment of an Associate Judge is a most 
useful provision for secnnng on a single Bench that union 
of leg^ abihty and practical experience of the country^ to 
obtain which in a single individual has been the aim of 
years of judicial reform in India To this union already 
secured on the High Court Benches by the Act for the establish 
ment of these Courts and by their respective Charters must be 
attributed much of the success whicn has hitherto attended the 
working of these institutions and according as this muon 
19 perfected in the individual as well as in the institution 
we may expect to find still greater progiess made towards 
an administration of criminal justice which will stand second 
to none in the world Improved means of communication 
inclnding moie especially the extension of railways will at 
no distant date render feasible a system of circuits in Iiidia^ 
which were foimerly impossible m a country where rivers 
were unbndged and roads unmade and where the immense 
distances to be travelled togethei with the insuperable diiB 
culties of climate, would peremptorily have forbidden aspirants 
after legal fame to rule the circuit^ as so many of the 
great architects ot the English system of jurispiudence were 
wont to do m their day 

II The Court of Sexewn is the highest tubunal out of 
the Presidencv Towns, which is vested with onginal cnminal 
jurisdiction This court can try all persons resident within 
its jurisdiction except European British born subjects aud 
can direct the following punishments — vxz death subject os 
we have seen to confirmation by the High Court trans 
portation impneonment for a period not exceeding fourteen 
years includm^ such sohtaiy confinement as is authonzed by 
law fine to an unlimited amount or both transportation and 
fine, or both imprisonment and fine also torfeitnre and 
whipping where provided by law Before this court are 
tried all cases committed by the Magistrates, aud it may 
be termed the only Superior Court of original jurisdiction 
in the Mofosffil until tlie Judges of the High Court go on 
circuit under the provisions of the Act already mentioned A 
more extended notice of the proceedings before the Court 
of Session will be found under the third head of this 
article, before ooming to wbicli it will be necessary to consider 
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tbe proceedings before the subordinate or minor onminal 
authorities^ which stand next in ascending order to measures 
for the apprehension of offenders and the detection of crimes 
and the consideration of which has been postponed by the above 
digression intended to enable the reader to understand more 
clearly what follows by his having hrst had a bird's eye-view 
of the whole of the criminal systems of the two countries 
Zrd — ^Next below the Coart of Session come the Magistrates 
who are of three gradee all of which we comprise in the 
term subordinate or minor ciimmal authorities In the first 
grade are included Magietratee of distncte and other officers 
authorized to exercise the full powers of a Magistrate which 
warrant the officer vested therewith to sentence to two 
years impiisonmenl including such solitary confinement as is 
authorized by law or to fine not exceeding one thousand 
rupees, or to both fine and imprisonment and also to whip- 
ping in certain cases The second grade consists of subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class who can sentence to imprisonment 
not exceeding six months or tine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees or to both fine and imprisonment where provided by law 
and also to whipping in certain cases The third grade consists 
of subordinate Magistrates of the second class who can sentence 
to imprisonmentanot exceeding one month, or fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees or both where provided by law The Code lays down 
by what court or officer every offence is triable and the 
above is only the scale of sentences which may be passed 
by the authorities, by which encli offence is cognizable 
The distinction between a Magistrate of a district and 
^'an officer vested with the full powers of a Magistrate 
lies in the following points First — The former has direct 

executive authority over the police of the district, none of 
which can he exercised by the latter who is not authorized 
to interfere with the police Second — The Magistrate of the 
district sitting as a judicial authority is a court of appeal 
from the decision of the suliordmate Magistrates of the first 
and second class Any officer exercising the full powers 
of a Magistrate may however be invested by Government with 
this appellate authority This is a useful provision for reliev 
ing the District Magistrate, who in his other capacities has 
80 many duties to perform and it is a politic provision for 
separating, judicial from executive functions where the services 
of a second officer are available It is^ difficult to understand 
why it has not been put in practice as yet in a single 
instance Third^kn a judicial authority the Magistrate of 
the district may call for the records of subordinate courts 
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to satisfy himself of the legality of their orders and of the 
regularity of their proceedings and if he £od them contrary 
to law, may refer them for the orders of the Bigh^ Court 
The same remark applies to tins power as to the -exercise of 
direct appellate junsdiction and this duty also would be more 
efficiently and usefully performed by an officer who discharged 
only judicial functions and whose time was not taken up with 
executive duties Fourth — When a subordinate Magistrate tries a 
case tu which he hai jurtedictfon but considers that a more severe 
punishment is reqnired than he is competent to inflict he may 
submit Ins proceedings to the Magistrate to whom he is 
subordinate wlio may pass a suitable seotence A similar 
remark to what has been above mode is applicable to thu 
third branch of the exeicise of appellate jurisdiction I^th — 

The Magistrate of the district may witliout any complaint 
being made take cognizance of oflences and institute pro 
ceedmgs An officer exercising the full powers of a Magis 
trate is not vested by law with a similar authority unless 
he be in separate charge of a division of a district in which 
case he or even a subordinate Magistrate is so empowered 
This IS a most useful muiistenal or executive prerogative and 
may be well contrasted with the state of English law, 
as explained by Sir Frederick Roe Chief Magistrate at Bow 
Street to the Criminal Law Commissioners of 1887 tiz — A 
Magistrate at present with the most active mina and best 
intentions dares not act without a complaint on oath is 
made before nim and some person charged Although a most 
^ atrocious crime may have been committed he cannot initiate 
* any proceeding We may notice here that peijury and forgery 
in their several ramifications require for their prosecution the 
previous sanction of the court in which they have been 
committed or discovered and are therefore exceptions to the 
above rule So also aie oflences falling under the head of 
contempts of the lawful authority of a court or public servant 
similarly prosecutions for oflences against the State or for 
misfeazance in the judicial office &c , require the previous sane 
tion of Government llie reader will doubtless be able to 
xecall to mind similar provisions of English law 

In tiieir ordinary original judicial capacities the ^ Magistrate 
of the district and the officer exercising the full powers 
•of a Magistrate ^ stand on an equal footmg, and from the 
decisions of both, as judicial authorities, an appeal hes to 
the Court of Session unless the sentence passed do not exceed 
one month^s imprisonment or a fine of ffity rupees (£5), m 
which case there is no appeal 
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Office^ exercising the full powers of s Magpstrate, wbetbcnr 
m their capacity of Distnct Magistrate or otherwise are then 
in the descending scale the next judicial autbonties to the 
Court of Session They have hnal jurisdiction in respect* of 
the great majority of offences always bearing in mind that 
their sentences like those of every criminal court in the 
Mofussil can be appealed against Tiie offences which they 
cannot try, and which are reserved exclusively for the Court 
of Session are generally speaking the following — Offences 
against the State, the more serious offences relating to the 
Army and Navy perjury forgery offences connected with 
com and Government stamps offences affecting human life 
kidnapping abduction slavery rape unnatural offences adul 
tery bigamy &o In respect of many other offences the 
Magistrate has a concurrent jurisdiction with the Court of 
Session and a committal to this latter tribunal is only proper 
when a punishment is required more severe than tlie Magis 
tiate is competent to inflict Whether then we look to the 
large number of offences in respect of which he has juris 
diction or to the punishments, which he is by law competent 
to inflict the oiflcei exercising the full powers of a Magistrate 
is a very important judicial authoiity and for the correct 
discharge of his functions he ought to possess a good know 
ledge ot criminal law and of the prinoiples of evidence 

There is one kind of Magistrate in the Mofnssil, (we speak 
of the Bengal Presidency) who seems to be an anomaly m 
the present state of the criminal law We speak of a 
Joint Magistrate The offlce and designation of this 
officer appear to have had their origin in a Regulation (XVI ) 
passed so far hack as 1810 The preamble of that Eegu 
lation states that the Zillah and City Judges under the 
rules then m force held also the office of Zillah or City 
Magistrate but that it was found expedient (probably from 
press of work) to appoint in many places a distinct officer 
to the post of Magistrate also that it had appeared advisable 
to vest the Magistrates of certain Zillabs with concurrent 
authority m contiguous or other junsdiotiond as Joini 
Magistrates The il^gulation then goes on to enact that 
when a distinct officer not being the City or Zillah Civil 
Judge was appointed to the post of City or Zillah Magistrate 
the Jud^e might also be authorized to exereise a coucurreni 
jurisdiction as a Joint Magistrate^ and also that, when it 
seemed advisable, one Zillah or City Magistrate might be 
vested with concurrent authority m any ooniiguous or other 
jurisdiction The old Supenntendenti of Police for the 
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divifiioti6 of Calcotta DaocEi Moorahedabad^ Patna, Benaree, and 
Bareilly, could, under the same Regulation be vested 'vrith 
concurrent jurisdiction as Joint Magistrates Now from the 
preamble and the whole tenour of this Regulation it will be 
evident that under its provisions the following persons only 
could be appointed Joinc Magistrates vtsi — 

Isi — City and Zillah Civil Judges 
2fidJ — The old Superintendents of Police 
3rd — City and Zillab Magistrates by vesting them with con 
current authority in contiguous or other jurisdictions 

To the JirH it is now totally inapplicable The second have 
been abolished and with respect to the third the law has 
not yet been repealed and under its provisions most undoubt 
edly, the Magistrate of one district could be vested with a 
concurrent jurisdiction m a contiguous distiict as a Joint 
Magistrate but then we conceive his juiisdiction would extend 
to the police also The old Regulation does not authorize 
any separate individual holding none of the three posts to 
be appointed to exercise concurrent authority as a Joint 
Magielrate Let us now see what is undei^stood and implied 
by this designation at the present day Fust of all it means 
a civil servant who occupies a certain grade in the service 
carrying with it a certain fixed salary He may be and often 
IS employed at other duties iii the discharge of which no 
magisterial functions are required o exercised The Joint Magic 
irate of a district is understood to mean an officer exercising 
the full powers of a Magistrate as we have defined and explained 
this term above For it has been ruled that he has no 
authority to interfere with the police administration and 
the Code of Criminal Piooedure does not mention any such 
authority as a Joint Magistiate We say understood to 
mean ” for there is no Law Act or Regulation, that we aie 
aware of that gives this meaning to the term and we 
believe that to gazette or appoint a man a Joint MagieiraU^* 
confers upon him no more legal authority than Would be 
conferred by gazetting a man an Assistant Magistrate ** 
a term created by the same old Regulation and like the 
other term afterwards used to denote a civil servant of a 
certain grade, but dropped as the title of a judicial officer, 
since the introduction of the new Code I he term Joint 
Magistrate should be similarly laid aside, and civil servants 
should be denominated by some proper distinctive epithets 
having efipecial reference to tbeir grade and fixed salary, their 
official designations being distinct and appropriate the 
executive or judicial parts held by them Inst^ of officers 
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being gazetted a# Joint Magistrates or to officiate aa Joint 
Magistrates^ when it is intended that they should exercise 
judicial powers they should be simply invested with the full 
powers of a Magistrate as defined in the Code 

The procedure in trials before a Magistrate of any grade 
18 iwCfold We shall characterise this twofold procedure os 
Regular and Summary Under what procedure an offence 
must be tried depends upon whether it te pmiehable under 
(he Penal Code with imprisonment for a period exceeding or not 
exceeding six months There are however some offences punish 
able with fine only and what procedure is applicable to the 
trial of these the law saith not If the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment not exceeding six months the Summary 
Procedure is applicable but if the impnsonmenfe may exceed 
six months the Regular Procedure must be followed 

TJnder the Regular Procedure in cases other than those 
sent in by the police a Magistrate on a complaint being 
made may issue his warrant for the arrest of the offender 
Tlie trial commences with the examination of the complainant^ 
and his witnesses in the presence of the accused who is per 
mitted to cross examme them either personally or by means 
of bis counsel or authorized agent Tlie evidence is taken 
down m the vernacular of the district and the Magistrate 
makes moreover a memorandum of the substance of what each 
witness deposes which memorandum most be written and 
signed by the Magistrate with his own hand and annexed 
to the record The vernacular deposition must be read over 
to the witness and a memorandum signed by the Magistrate 
must be attached to it certifying that it was so read to him 
in a language which he understood (naming:, tlie languoge) 
and that he admitted it to be correct The Code of Criminal 
Procedure does not require witnesses to sign their depositions, 
though the Madras Higli Court have expressed an opinion 
that they ouglit in all cases be asked to do so Under tbe 11 
and 12 Vict cap 42 sec 17 depositions taken by Justices are 
directed to be signed by the witnesses as well as by the Magis 
trates It is competent to tlie Local Government to direct that 
m any district subordinate to it the vernacular deposition 
be discontinned and that the Magistrate take down the 
whole witness a statement with his own hand in his own 
language and the evidence so taken down ailer being read over 
to tbe witness in the language of the latter is to be signed by 
tbe Magistrate This last mentioned procedure has b^n now 
more than two years in practice in the temtones under the 
Bengal Lieutenant Governorship and it is creditable to the 
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lingoistic profioienoy of European b holding magistenal appoint 
menta that during this period no complaint has ever beenr mode 
of any failure of justice or error ariBing out of the practice 

Where (as often happens m a country in which there are 
80 many dialects as in India ) tne evidence is given m a 
language not understood by the accused it must be inter 
preted to him in open court in a language which he is able 
to understand As a guide to the appellate court the 
Magistrate is to record such remarks as he may think material, 
respecting the demeanour of any witness while under exami 
nation 

It IS in the discretion of the Magistrate at any stage of 
the proceedings to summon and examine any person, whose 
evidence he may consider essential to the enij[uiry The 
importance ot this provision will be understood when it is 
remembered that there is no public prosecutor, and that poor 
and illiterate complainants unassisted by legal advice are 
little able to piesent their cases befoie a ciiminal court in 
the guise most likely to secure substantial justice The Magis 
trate may from time tq time at any stage of the enquiry examine 
ike accused person and put such questions to him as he may 
consider necessary It is however in the option of the accused 
person to answer suck questions or not Vo influence by means 
of any promise or threat is to be used m order to induce 
the accused to make any disclosure but if he of his own 
accord propose to confess the commission by him of tlie 
ofience of winch he is accused the Magistrate shall require 
him to give an account of the facts and ciicumstances m 
detail, and shall examine him thereupon in the same manner 
as if he were a witness But no oath or affirmation is to 
be administered to him The propriety of this mode of 
receiving a confession will be best estimated by those who 
have studied the subject and who know how frequently 
Xslse confessions are made from divers causes — mistake of 
het or of law the desire to stifle enquiry weariness of life 
shame, vanity and the desire to benefit or to injure others ^ 

A confession received under the above safeguards pro 
Tided by the Indian Code might well be allowed all the 
oonclusiveness that has been claimed for sach evidence by 
the wsfrmest advocates for its reception and decisiveness 

The examination of the accused person, including every ques 
iion put to him and every answer given hy him is to he 
recorded tn full and to be shown or read to kirn, and he ts at 

* See the vexv ezoellent chapter on the subject of ConfeMions m 
Hr Norton s work on Evidence 
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MerUf to explam or add to ku amipofi and when ike whdo 
u made conjbrmadle to n>k<U ke declares to he tke tke 

esamtnation u attested h^ ike stanature ike Ma^trate, 
wko must certify under kxs own hand that %t was totcen tn 
ku presence and %n kts keartny, and contains accuratelf ike 
whole of tke statement made by the accused person By the 
above excellent provisions, calculated to secure substantial 
justice by allomn^ an accused person to explain doubtful 
porttoae of fais conduct and to be sileat or speak as he 
pleases leaving the court to draw the natural inferences from 
his conduct in either respect the Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedore has cut the Gordian knot winch those could 
never untie to their own satisfaction who had before them 
the state of things at the present day m France and who 
looked bock to those pages in our own history, when 
the French fasluon of interrogating the prisoner was m 
vogue in England, and when subservient attorneys * * * § and 
solicitors genersd used it with the worst effect to brow beat 
an obnoxious accused and secure a conviction for the Crown 
when too such men as Jeffreys and Scroggs eat on the Bench, 
and paotised the arte which had raised them thither in those 
days when public and private liberty were assailed by the very 
ministers of jnstice, who ought to have been her staunchest 
defenders The provisioiifl of the Indian Code, while respecting 
the maxim nemo tenetur seipsum accusare in this that the pn 
soner is not compelled to speak avoid at the same time turning 
this maxim against an innocent man who cannot accus# 
himself because he is not guilty and whose month is closed 
under English Procedure, where he might indicate bis 
innocence to the satisfaction of an unbiassed court or jury 
At the same time the extravagancies of tlie French sy^m 
which sssames an aoetised man gailty till he proves hrs 
inn Ksenoe a theory so revolting to the British feeling of fair 
play such extravagancies os were witnessed on the trial 
of the Duke de Prasliu f m 1847 and of the Monk Le otade,! 
and in the affair of St Cyr § are rendered impossible Sinc'e 
the introduction of the Code theie has been a single 
instance of a misappbcation of the law An accused persor 
was treated as a recusant witness and punished with 

* See the Dmlogae between Bromley the 8olioitor-Genera]« and the 
Duke of Norfolk on the trial of the lUdter Lhes <f tke Okanoel 
ILp 239 240 

t See extract, at page 123 of Mr Norton a work on Evidence 

i Bee Mr Stephen’s Work p 442, 

§ See Do p 408 
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unpriaonment for refuging to answer a question Tbe High 
Court however quickly corrected such a pl^ mismteipretation 
of the Code 

We have abread}^ remarked that all ofiTenoes contained in 
the Indian P^al Code^ are by law declared bailable or non* 
bailable In the case of a non haildblt offence the accused 
person must not be admitted to bail, if there appear reason 
able groond for believing him guilty When the evidence 
IS not such as to raise a strong presumption of his guilt, 
the Magistrate has a discretion to receive bail Where a 
Magistrate refuses bail, tbe Court of Session may direct bail 
to be taken, with advertence undoubtedly to the same prm 
ciples This slightly differs from English practice, under 
which it 18 well established that the Court of Queen s Bench 
can bail m all cases no matter how senous, the principle of the 
law, says Mr Stephen apparently being that bail should 
be taken if tbe pnsoner^s appearance can be secured by it * 

If it be necessary to adjourn the case the Magistrate 
may do so by a written order, but no adjournment is 
to exceed jyUen days We believe that this excellent 
provision of tbe law is not always acted up to, and 
that in consequence more persons are subject to an action 
for false imprisonment than are aware of their liability 
We knew one instance in which a man was kept three 
months in jail without ever havmg been even once, we 
believe, brought up and we have known many instances 
of parties bemg detained on adjournments exceeding fifteen 
days 

When the evidence of the complainant and of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, and such examination of the 
acciiked person, as the Magistrate shall consider necessary, 
have been taken the Magistrate, if he finds no offence- 
proved agamst the accused, shall discharge him If, on the 
other band, he find an offence apparently proved against 
him, he is to prepare m wntmg a charge which states 
briefly in the Umguage of the Penal Code the offence of 
which the prisoner is accused All the techmcahties of 
English law, which once so often facilitated tbe escape 
of undoubted criminals, have been entirely banished from 
this form of an Indian indictment The charge is read to 
the accused person who is asked whether he is guilty or 
has any defence to make If he make a defence he is 
allowed to call witnesses, and an adjournment may be made 


* See B, « MoOaitie II I Oom. Jjaw Bep 188 
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for the purpose of securing their uttendanoe He mag aUo 
reemll a/nd eross^amne ike wtneeeee for ike proeeouiton, a 
privilege which is most important to the aoonaed after the 
ptnek of the case has been ascertained by the above pro* 
liminary proceedings We may here remark that the law 
does not appear to contemplate any examination of the accased 
qfler the charge has been read to him^ and he has been 
called Upon to plead to it It will be observed that the 
proceedings up to the preparation of the charge oflPer a 
strong similitude to oral pleadings earned on till the onmmal 
issues m the case have been arrived at The accused person 
has an opportumty of admitting certain facts, which then 
need not he proved and of traversing all that tells against 
him or that be denies The preparation of the charge is the 
fixing of the issues, and the defence then proceeds to prove aU 
the burden of proving which properly falls on that side 
Under the English system every material averment in the 
indictment must be proved, because the prisoner can only 
pronounce the two words not guilty * and witnesses are 
in consequence often called to prove what the prisoner 
IS ready to admit But under the Indian system this 
useless waste of time and money is saved and the salient 
points of the case can he dealt with at once After the 
defence has been closed the code makes no express provision 
for counsel addressing the court, and the Mt^istrate proceeds 
at once to his finding discharging in his m^vidual capacity 
the functions of Judge and jury In India as in England the 
sacred maxim prevails that no man can be twice tned or twice 
vexed for the same offence An acquittal therefore under a 
formal charge would be a bar to a second trial for the same 
offence but a discharge of the accused person at the dose of the 
preliminary proceedings and before a charge had been drawn 
up or pieced to * would not be a bar to fresh proceedings 
in respect of the same offence By bearing this in mmd, 
failures of justice can be prevented by not putting a man 
on hiB trial against whom there is not a sufficient case and 
all the advantages of the Scotch verdict " Not Proven can 
bo secured by a course of procedure, to which there can be 
no practical objections 

We now come to the S-ummarg mode of Procedure under 
which a summons issues ordinanly at first instead of a warrant 
If, however the accused do not appear in answer to the 


* So niled by the Odoatta High Oourt See I Weehlg Seporter 
Oimnud JjetUre, page 11 
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Baiaiaoiis either at the fitat or at an adjourned hearing, a 
warrant will issue to enforce his attendance. On the day 
Axed for trial if the oomplainaut do not attend, the Magistrate 
$kM dismiss the complainant, nnless for some reason he shall 
think proper to adpoarn the hearing The law makes no 
provision for restonug to the file a complaint once dis 
missed Ordinarily speaking, a complainant * is expected 
to bring hiB own witnesses but be can obtain a summons 
on showing satisfactorily that they will not attend of their 
own accord It most be remembei'ed m judging of this 
provision that all criminal process is served m India by the 
police free qf cost The Magistrate may euo imH summon 
any witness whose evidence he considers necessary The 
trial commences by reading out to the accused the substance 
of the complaint made on solemn affirmation, upon which 
the summons was issued If the accused admit the truth 
of it he may be convicted then and there If he deny the 
truth of the complaint, the Magistrate proceeds uo hear 
both partiegf and their witnesses malaug merely a memorandum 
of the substance of the evidence and recording such remarks 
as he thinks fit respecting the demeanour of the witnesses 
He may however if for any reason he thinks fit to do so 
take down the depositions at length in the manuer provided 
nnd^ the Regular Procedure The accused person may be 
permitted to appear by an agent duly authorized, though at 
any time his personal appearance may be directed The 
sentence, if it one of fine only may be pronounced in the 
presence of the agent but it would appear that the accused 
must appear in person to hear a sentence of imprisonment 
Where the Magistrate dismisses a complaint as fnvolons and 
vexatoous he may award amends not exceedmg 50 rupees 
(£5) li the accused person is convicted, the Magistrate passes 
sentence on him in a form that shows on its face the Section 
of the Penal Code under which the conviction has been had 
If the Magistrate sign bis proper official designation and 
record the cajatton in a proper manner (which is seldom however 
done in Mofossil practice) it is evident that there would 


* See CirenlarB 87 and 106 of the CaloatU Court, pages 119 and 125, 
of Hnine ■ Manual. Part II 

t Sectaoo 266 says, dnd also to hoar the aeotued person but whether 
on oath or affirmation, aa a party to a invil case aoea not appear clearly 
Chapter XV oertoinly oontune no prohibition aimilar to that in Section 
204 relatmg to the Regular Procedure. But Seohon 48 mentions only 
complainants and witnesses as the peraons who are to be examined on oath 
or affirmation. We would like to eee the point diaousaed. 
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be a complete record showing jnrisdiotion or otiherwise on the 
&ce of the proceedings If the oomplaina&tj miy tune before 
the final order is paesedi satisfy the Magistrate that there 
are sufficnent groands fpr permitting him to withdraw the 
oomplaintj he may be permitted to do so^ bnt this will 
be a bar to the oomplaint being again entertained In cases 
to which the summary mode ot procedure is not applicable 
(» e trials for offences punishable under the Code with more than 
ttx monikd imprisonment )* compromises are not allowed, and a 
case once brought into court must proceed to a final issue The 
intelligent reader will notice the different mode of recording 
the evidence, and the absence of a formal charge, as well as 
the other points of distinction between the Summuiy and 
Eegnlar modes of procedure Whatever be the powers of 
the Magistrate trying a;iy case he follows the procedure 
applicable to the class of offence charged The powers 
with which he is invested (i e whether he be an officer 
exercising the full powers of a Magistrate or a subordinate 
Magistrate of the first or second class ) affect only the 
sentence which he is competent to pass and the offences in 
respect of which he has jonsdiotion The cases to which the 
Summary Procedure is appLcable are those of assault and 
other petty offences In such cases the recording of long 
thened depositions would be a useless waste of time but 
there is one point in which the mere memorandum is 
ansatisfactory, viz, on the hearing of an appeal which is 
allowed, as well on the /acts as on the law of every ease, 
a mere memorandum is a very insufficient guide to the 
appellate court There is no very obvious remedy for this, 
but we hope the tune is not very far distant when the 
proficieny of Mofnssil Magistrates will allow an appeal to 
be taken away in all oases to which the Summary Procedure 
13 appLcable It may be observed that the manner in which 
the evidence is to be recorded in a civil court depends 
entirely on whether an appeal will he or not 

Having now disposed of the subject of Magistrates sitting 
as petty Criminal Judges and competent to pass sentences 
with venous limits according to the powers with which they 
have been invested we come next to consider the proceedings 
held before a Magistrate with a view to commit the accosed 
person for trial before a superior tnbunal, which in the 
Mofussil IB the Court of Sessiou The first question that 

* See Seeti(mi S13 and 114 of the Penal Code and also the rematka m 
onr article on Indian and English Cnnunal Law FP.S87-8 dftlielwt 
No of the Jieoww 
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wuses wlio 18 competont to hold tUe prehminary eaqmry, 
and make a committal to the Court of Session? The law 
does not settle this poipt by direct provision, bnt only by 
indirect inference bnt it is clear that authority to hold a 
preliminary enqoiiy with a view to committal, is part of 
the fall powers of a Magistrate The Code also enables the 
Local Government to invest any subordinate Magistrate of 
the first or second class with this anthority Sitting to 
hold a preliminary enquiry into a case triable by the Court 
of Session a Magistrate is not a ** Judge” whithm thef 
meaning of Section 19 of the Penal Code, nor does he " act 
judicially * so as to be entitled to the same protection that 
he enjoys when eittmg as a petty criminal Judge to try and 
pass sentence * A somewhat similar distinction obtains m 
England between the ministerial and jttdvnal fnnctions of a 
Jostice Authority to commit, as as to hold a trial 
and pass sentences, is exercised by a single Magistrate 
The place where preliminary investigations are held is an 
open and pablic court to which the public generally may 
have access, but the Magistrate has power if he think 
fit to do so to order that during the investigation into any 
particular case, no person shall have access to or be, or 
remain in such room or bnilding without the permission of 
the court This is substantially the same as the English 
law on the same subject though there is no direct provi 
Sion of English law that we are aware of which declares 
snch a place an open court, until the Magistrate direct 
the public to withdraw t The fact of the Indian Code 
expressly declaring the room or bnilding, where a prelimi 
nary enquiry is held to be an open court might however 
have an important bearing in a trial for defamation by 
the publication of a report of the proceedings 

A Magistrate sitting to hold a preliminary investigation 
with a view to make a committal must take down the 
depositions of the witnesses and the examination of the 
prisoner in precisely the same manner as if he were aotmg 


• Act XVin of 1850 

f See however 11 and 12 Viot cap 49 sec 19 and note page 972 of 
Warren a Law Studies In Duncan v Tkwavtca S B and C 566 it 
was laid down that the report of a preluninaiy exanuuation before a 
Magistrate was nnlawful but Lord Campbell snbfie^nently pressed an 
opinion considerably modi^ng this dtetum See A dHia nn on Wrongs and 
tnw Bemedies pp. 695-o 

{ Bee also the {bnrth exception with the explanatum to the definitioii 
of Oe&mation in the Penal Code. 
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;^dioially^ witli an exo^tioti m respect of one point only 
He need not record any remarks as to the demeanour of 
the witnesses 

A pardon may be tendered by the Magistrate to any one 
or more of the persons supposed to have been directly or 
indirectly concerned in any offence irtahle ly ike Court of Seenan, 
on condition of hia or their making a fulb true and fair disclosure 
of the whole of the circumstances within his or their 
knowledgej relative to the crime committed, and every other 
person oonoemed m the perpetration thereof A person who 
accepts the tender of a pardon is to be examined as a witness 
Any Magistrate who has power to commit may tender a 
3)ardon * There are some offences triable both by the Court of 
Session and by the Magistrate with full powers but the latter 
cannot tender pardon in any case which he intends to try him 
self t The High Court and Court of Session may direct the 
Magistrate to offer a pardon, when such a course seems 
advisable If the person to whom a pardon has been 
tendered after accepting it do not conform to its condi 
tions, ei her by wilfully concealing anything essential or 
by giving false evidence or information be may be com 
mitl^ for the offence, in respect of which the pardon was 
tendered Whether the deposition given by the pnsoner 
while the promise of a pardon lasted caff be used in 
evidence against him afterwards, the law does not say 
Probably not, as the statements contained therein had been 
made after an %nducement had been held out Under 
English law no Magistrate can tender a pardon but the 
accomplice is exammed on the understanding that, if he 
gives his evidence m an unexceptionable manner, he will 
be recommended for a pardon, which recommendation is 
usually attended to In making an accomplice liable to 
ulterior oonseqnences if he fail in his duty as a witness, 
the Code follows English in preference to Scotch law, 
which latter will not allow a man to give evidence with 
a halter about his neck, and prohibits from ever placing an 
accomplice m the criminal dock to answer to a charge touaung 

* Calcutta High Court, Cnimoal Letter ISfo* 786 of 1863 Berenue, 
Judicial, and Police JoumaL VoL II p 24 

The Madras High Court has, on the oontrary rqled that only a Magistrate 
with fall powers can tender a pardon, and in ibis view of the law a 
sahordinate Magistrate, vested with oommittmg powers could not do so 
but Queiy 

t Onininal Letter No 85 of 1862 of late Oaloutta Nizamnt Adawlut 
Humes Hanna] Fart H p 122 The Madras Court has a orntnUy 
ruling 
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an offence^ in respect of which he has onoe been called to give 
evidence There can however be no doubt that t^e Scotch 
principle would not help the adminutration of joatice in this 
coantiy though the adoption of the contraiy one shoold 
make Judges aud junes most careful of oonyicting on the 
unoorroborated testimony of an approver 

The accused person may^ with the Magistrate’s permission, 
appear by an agent during the preliminary proceedings This 
permission may however at any time be withdrawn, and the 
personal attendance ol the party be directed It is entirely 
in the discretion of a committmg Magistrate to bear evidence 
for the defence, and he must be guided by the nature of 
the case, made out against the accused person When the 
Magistrate has made up his mind to commit the pnsoner, 
he draws up a charge m the form prescribed by the Code, 
and referred to already This charge must be read to the 
prisoner and a copy or translation furnished to him, if be 
require He is then requested to gpve m orally or m 
writing a list of the witnesses whom he wishes to be sum 
rooned to give evidence on his behalf before the Court of 
Session ^ese witnesses are summoned free of cost aud 
their expenses for aM^ndance before the Court of Session 
being paid by povemment * a poor man has in India facilities 


• We notaoed thia point in out former article (see pam 400 of No. 86 of 
the Oalctd^ Bevtev) and we also remarked that the denial of the exo^ 
tions m j^iAiar^ for murder fSacilitated the pnsoner s defence in a trial for 
this onme ^asmnoh as this practice would throw on th^roseentor the 
htD^en of proving the non existence of these exceptions We referred to 
the form of a charge for murder prescribed by Calontta High Court 
which form has we beheve been either followed or inaugorated pretty 
generally wherever the Code of Criminal Procedure has bew introdnced 
The Calcatta High Court, indeed subsequently ruled in the case of 
Oovertunmi v MaTtuuawmg referred by the Recorder of Meulmem 
(WoehJg Beporter Vol Y ) that it is not necessary to d^ m the charge 
exMenoe of the exceptions contained in Section 300 of the Penal 
Coda. There can be no doubt of the ooireotness of this ruling on general 
^&nnoiple8. It throws the burden of proof where it ought to fall and 
ttakoa the law m th« respect correspond to the law of England. It 
18 moreover in stnot accordimee with Section 237 of the Orumw Proce 
dure Code When the Section referred to m the chow oontams an 
exception not being one of such general exceptions, the (mar^ shall not 
be understood to assume the abeenoe Sic. without a disbnot oenial ” 
Now the Section referred to m adiarge for murder is 302 and the 
exceptions axe contained not m this Section but m Section 300 Therefore 
Section 237 of the Code of CmmiiBl Procedure does not a^ly to the 
case at all and there is no other Section that does. Sections 235>6 
certainly do sot, as the exception m action does belong to the 
geouBcal exoepbims in Chapter IV The English rule aS luH ddwn m 
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for hi8 defence whioh are not enjoyed m JBngland where 
the Bystem is perfect, as Mr Stephen justly lemarka, onfjr 
mken money u no ohjeet on either nde In order, however, 
to prevent abuse, the Magistrate has power to refuse to 
summon any witness, whose name he believes to be included 
for the purpose of vexation or delay or of defeating the 
end of justice until the costs of obtaining his attendance 
be first deposited The prosecutor and witnesses are bound 
over lu their own recognizance to attend before the Court 
of Session The record together with any weapon or article 
of property connected with the case is forwarded to the 
CouH of Session, and the Government Pleader receives an 
order to conduct the prosecution before the Superior Court 
The accused person, if he apply in time is entitled to copies 
of the depositions, which are made at his expense 

Thus far the law and those who are coneulii will 

recognise the excellencies of more than one system carefully 
gathered and embodied in the Code which retams all the 
portions of our English law which favour the maxim that 
every man is to be presumed innocent till proved guilty, 
while it has drawn from other sources the beat provisions 
on those points which have been found weak or defective 
by expel lence The action of the police the subordination 

of this body to the Magistrate of the distnot, the power 
of a Magistrate sitting judicially or holding a preRmmary 
epquiry to summon witnesses issue search warrants, &c , euo 
motu and the examination of the accused present the best 
features of the French system but without any of those adjuncts 
that have brought that system into disrepute with juris 
prudents There remains however yet one point, and that 
a very important one which we most notice The law 
provides as we have seen, for sending the record to the 
Court of Session and the record would usually consist 
merely of the depositions and tbe prisoner's examination. 

There was however a practice in use before the introduction 
of the Code of sendmg up a Calendar which contained the 
graunae of commitment the names of the witnesses for the pro« 
secution or the defence and the substance of their depositions 


JB V Jdrvts 1 Eagt 644 n applies exacti/ If a Statute *n the direct 
** deicnpiton <if* an offerice and ntut hy way (f prt)vtw contam negative 
matter the indiotisent or information moat alio contain a negative aJlega 
tiOD which must in general be supported hyprtmd facie evidence. ^ 
Tavlor on Evidence. voL I p 866 ; also Arcihbold pp 52 168. Section 
800 of the Penal Code containe the direct deecnphon of tbe olfonde but 
the exceptions are eXearly hy way qf protjwo 

T 
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The Code of Gnminal Frocedare is entirety silent as to the 
preparation of tins lostrament, which has however been 
retained m accordance with previous usage The grounds 
of commitment are stated by different Magistrates at vanons 
degrees of length Some Magistrates content themselves with 
a bnef resumd of the evidence others go into the whole case 
while others reason on the prisoner s defence as disclosed by 
his examination and sum up on both sides It is 'impossible 
not to recognise in this lustniment a strong similitude to 
the French Acte d accueatwn a document^ says Mr Stephen 
signed by the Procoreur G^ii^ral which not only recapitulates 
all the grounds from which the Miniature Public as the 
public prosecutors are called collectively infer the guilt of 
the accused but also frequently states and refutes by antici 
pation the arguments for the defence We admit that the 
absence of a pilblic prosecutor in India, and vhe difference 
of a Magistrate s position from that of a French Procureor 
G^ndral considerably alter the case but still the Calendar 
has about it the general characteristics of the Acte d accu 
eation and where the committing Magistrate is known to 
be an intelligent and able officer it must tell immensely 
against the prisoner, if he sums up strongly against him m 
the grounde of commitment ^ Be it remembered that there 
18 in the Mofussil no active bar whose very presence secures 
the sifting of the truth by the searching tests of justice, 
and if the fact of a man^s guilt be accepted by the Judge 
or the jury (if there he one) his innocence will not be sought 
out with the same care and attention that are bestowed by 
a mind that has received no impression and which must 
make an effort of judgment in order to believe either story 
We now come to the proceedings before the Court of 
Session and first we may remark that except in a few 
oases of peijury and forgery the Court of Session, as a 
court of cnminu jurisdiction takes cognizance of no offence 
but upon a charge preferred by a Magistrate It may 
however, in the case of offences not triable by the Magistrate 
direct the commitment of any accused person whom he 
may have discharged In a trial before the Court of 
Session, the prosecution is conducted by the Government 
Pleader, a Vakeel, employed by Government on a small 
retaining fee, whose interest in the case and knowledge of 
criminal law are generally about equal The trial commences 
by reading the charge to the accused and asking him whether 
he pleads *^gfuilty or claims to he tried If he plead ^guilty” 

he may be convicted on this plea. If ho claim to be tned, 
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the proceedings are a repetition of what has taken place 
before the Magistrate The depositions of the witnesses are 
taken down in the same manner in presence of the accused 
who has the right of cross examination The court ma^ 
examine^ the accused person as the Magistrate examined him 
and his examination before the Magistrate is evidence^ appa- 
rently for as well as againet him Under English law it 
has been held that a prisoner's statement before a Magistrate 
18 not admissible as evidehce in his favour^ though it is 
received against him At the close of the case for the 
prosecution the accused person is called npon to enter upon 
his defence and produce his evidence At the close of the 
evidence on behalf of the accn^ied if any evidence is adduced 
^ on lus behalf or otherwise at the close of the case for the 
prosecution the court mag put any question to the accused 
person which it may think proper It shall be in the option 
^ of the accused person to answer such question This Section 
points to a different rule for interrogating the pnsoner at 
the Session trial from that which is allowed before the 

Magistrate but a previous Section (364) would seem to extend 
this latter procedure m its entirety to the tnal before the 
higher court f 

At the close of the case for the prosecution or at the 
close of any evidence that may be adduced for the defence 
or after the putting of any question to the accused person 
by the court the pnsoner or his counsel or agent may 

address the court II any evidence is adduced on behalf 

of the accused person or if he answers any question put to 
him by the court the prosecution is entitled to reply 

There are no similar provisions applicable to a tnal before 
a Magistrate 

In order to prevent any failure of justice and to obviate 
the consequences of carelessness or ignorance in the prepa- 
ration, of the case for trial the Session Judge has ample 
powers He can amend the charge postpone the tnal sum 
mon additional witnesses and make an adjournment whenever 
he finds any of these courses proper for the interests of 
justice At the close of the whole case a Judge sitting 
with Assessors who are members of the court asks them 
for their opinion which is delivered orally and recorded in 

* So nded by the Madras High Court and clci Iv in oocordanoe yt th 
Section S64 where parties ^ would seem to include both prosecutors 
and accused persons. See however Section ^73 We may here remark that 
under the Summary Procedure the prisoner cannot be mterrogated 
t See above note 
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wnhng by tbe Judge together with the reasons^ for the 
same The decision however on matters both of law and fact is 
vested in the Jndge In trials by jnry the Judge sums up the 
evidence on both sides and ^ eiatemeni of ku charge to ike 
jur^ muet form pari of the record This practice enables toe 
High Court as a Court of Revision^ to examine the prooeedmgs 
uid ascertain if the jury have been wrongly directed Where 
the trial is with the aid of AsseBsors only and not by jury the 
Judge must record the grounds of his decision It will thus 
appear in any case that an Indian Judge holding a trial in a 
Court of Session has to do an amount of writing far exceeding 
what IS required in any criminal trial in England The 
depositions of the witnesses have to be recorded at full 
lengthy and ibis together with the writmg and subsequent 
delivery of the charge takes up more time than is required 
by similar proceedings at home At the same time, however, 
it must be remembered that great care and accuracy are thus 
secured and that to enable the High Court to exercise its 
revising and appellate authority, an unabridged record is almost 
absolntely necessary 

Speaking of the functions of an English Judge m a criminal 
trial Mr Stephen says — His position from first to lost is 
" that of a moderator between two litigants He permits or 
forbids certain things to be done, but he originates nothing 
And elsewhere he remarks that be ought to have the power 
of requiring further witnesses to be called and if necessary, 
of adjoari^ing the case till they were produced It will have 
been noticed that all this has been done in India under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure Again Mr Stephen observes — 
' One other reform would be required to stop up a common 
" source of failures of justice When it was doubtful whether 
a particular transaction amounted to one or the other of two 
or more cnmes it should be lawful to frame the indictment 
in the alternative This useful reform too has been aocom 
plished in India f 

It must be observed that no prisoner can come for 4nal 
before a Court of Session without a Magistrate having made 
a preliminary investigation and formally committed him In 
English Procedure however this preliminary process may be 
sometimes wanting % as when a prisoner is committed by a 
Coroner in pursuance of the verdict of hte jury or where a 

• The Calcutta High C3ourt wish the reasons to he stated in every case 
The law » silent on me point 
t See Bee. 242 of the Procedure Code 
X CommBnVtfnes p Wb 
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supposed cnminal is arrested by virtue of a warrant issued by 
the PTLVjr Connoi] or a Secretary of State, or where an 
information is filed by the Attorney General esr officio or 
where a presentment is made by the grand jury of an offence 
witliin their own knowledge or observation or where a 
private person prefers a bill to the grand jury, without preh 
min ary notice against an absent person 

We have already remarked that at the preliminary enqmry 
before the Magistrate, the accused person may obtain permis- 
sion to appear by an agent duly authorized by him and m 
trials under the summary mode of procedure the same 
course is open to a criminal defendant The law however 
clearly contemplates the accused party appearing personally 
in trials, under the Kegulor Precedure before tbe Magistrate and 
before tbe Session Judge Under English law a person indicted 
for felony must m all cases appear and take his place within 
the criminal dock but on an indictment or information for 
a crime less than felony tbe defendant may, by favour of 
tbe court, appear by attorney and this he may do as well 
before plea pleaded as afterwards unto conviction * 

A prisoner committed for trial is entitled to copies of the 
charge and of the depositions m all cases This contrasts 
favourably with the rule of English law under which a 
prisoner is not entitled as of right to a copy of tbe indict- 
ment in order to draw up bis plea but can only have it read 
over slowly to him f The injustice of this has often been 
remarked upon % but the rule remains the same to the 
present day Mr Stephen s suggestion § for supplying 
copies of the depositions to the prisoner free of cost does 
not find its realization m the Code any more than in the 
English Statute book 

We have already remarked on the superiority of the Code 
over English law in tbe care taken to produce the witnesses 
for the defence and remunerate them for their attendance 
before the Court of Session while at home as remarked by 
Mr Taylor II ^ to the disgrace of our penal laws no provision 
*^has yet been mode for reimbursing such witnesses their 
' reasonable expenses however necessary their attendance may 
be at the tnal to establish tbe innocence of tbe accused The 
hardship that this inflicts on a poor man charged with a 

♦ See Bosooe b Onminid Evidence p 181 

i See Bosooe p 178 

See Taylor on Evidence Yol 11 p 1266 
Page 178 

Work on Evidence Vol II p 1070 
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•enous onme of which he le not guilfy, has ofben been com 
men ted upon On the contrary however the Code is inferior 

to the 18 and 19 Yiot cap 126 and other home enactments, 
inasmadh as it makes no provision for the payment of the 
expenses of any witnesses attending before the Magistrates 
either at a preliminary enquiry or at a trial* * * § There is no rule 
or practice in India by which a poor prisoner can call upon 
counsel to defend him for a minimum fee but the capabilities 
of the native counsel who practise in the Mofussd and the 
manner m which tfie trial is managed render this of less 
importance in India than it is in England, while an Indian 
Judge 18 always ready to watch the case for the prisoner as 
well as for the prosecution which a Judge at home often 
expressly intimates that he will do, when a prisoner is too 
poor to retain professional assistance f At the same time 
the law declares it to be the right of every person charged 
before any criminal court with an offence to be defended by 
counsel or authorized agent while in England down to 1836 
prisoners were obliged to defend themselves without the 
assistance of counsel except in cases of high treason | 

We have now reached what must be the limit of our 
present article though there are many points which wo 
should wish to notice did spa e permit for example the 
absence of all distinct provision in the Code for uniting 
in a single charge more than one offence arising out of 
different transactions § tlie question of appeal versus pardon 
ID criminal cases the fact that no criminal prosecution 
18 required in any class of cases as a necessary perliminary 
before a civil action can be commenced the absence of 
any express provision in the Code enabling criminal courts 
to restore stolen property to its owners and other points 
equally interesting There are also many questions connected 
with the law of evidence which we would gladly enter upon, 
but which we are compelled to reserve for some future occasion 

* See an article in the Indian Jurist of 28th Febrnary 1866 Ko 4. 
VoL I See also the 29 and 30 Vict cap 42 and the notice of this 
Statute (passed last Session of Parhament) in the Law Times of 18th 
August last. 

f See Warren s Law Studie’? VoL II p 978 

J See Mr Stepheits Work pages 30 and 194. On the trial of the 
Duke of Korfolk in the reicrn of Queen Ehzaheth the prisoner asked for 
the assistance of counsel but the Chief Jnstioe deola^ the nnan mons 
opinion of the Jndges that to allow oounsel against the Qneen was oontrarj 
to all precedent and aU reason — Lives of the ChameeUors II p 241 

§ See the Doctrine of Election discussed Taylor on Evidence Vol T 
pp 386 8 See also Arohbold pp 64-65 and Boseoe p 404. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OV 


OFFENCES FOB WHICH THE POUCE MAY ABEEST WITHOUT 
A WAREANT 



Section f 
tl ( od 

Eallabl not 

BsUsbte. 

Abdaction in ererj caad 

863 9 

Not bailable 

Abetment — as for the offence abetted 

Abetment of matiny or attempting to sednce an 
officer soldier or sailor from his allegiance 

109 117 

As the offenoa 
abetted 

or dutj 

Abetment of assault bf an officer soldier or sailor 

131 2 

Not bailable 

on hia superior officer 

133 4 

Ditto 

Abetment of desertion 

Abetment of insubordination of an officer soldier 

135 

Bailable 

or sailor 

138 

Pitto 

Abetment of snioido 

Act likely to spread infection done negligently or 

805 6 

Not bailable 

malignantly 

269 70 

Bailable 

Adminifttenn® sfcnpcfyiTig drug to ca lae hviYt 
Animal Omitting to take order with any— in hiS 
possession so as to guard against danger to 

B2S 

Not bailable. 

human life or grievous hurt 

Apprehension resistance or obstruction to the — of 

289 

Bailable. 

himself or of another person 

224 5 

Bailable un 
less the per 
son 18 

charged with 
Or under en 
tence for an 
offence pun 
ishable with 
10 years 
imprison 
ment or a 
higher sen 
tence 

Armed Being hired to go 

Aasault or u o of criminal force to deter a public 

168 

Bailable. 

servant from duty 

——to a woman with intent to outrage her 

363 

Ditto 

modesty 

354 

Ditto 

earned by person 

366 

Not bailable 

person 

367 

Bailable. 

Attempts to commit offences 

Birth — Concealment of — by secret disposal of the 

511 

As for the 
offences. 

dead body 

318 

BaiUble 
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B«etlon of 
the Coda, 

Breaking open or unfastening duhonestly any 

clo^ receptacle^ suppoeed to contain property 481 2 

BsiUbla or not 
BslUUs. 

Bailable 

Bmlding --Omitting to guard against danger to 
human life by the xaU of any—over which the 
Mrson ha^ a right entitling mm to pull it 
^wn or repair it 

288 

Ditto 

Com — All offences oonnected with 

231-64 

Not bailable. 

Combustible substance— dealing with — so as to 
endanger human life 

285 

Bailable 

Cumpulsory labour — unlawful 

874 

Ditto 

Concedmg a design to commit an offence punish 

able with imprisonment or a higher aentenoe 1 ^8 & ISO 

Not bailable 

Concealment of birth by secret disposal of the 
deed dody 

318 

Bailable 

Conveyrng for hire any person m an unsafe vessel* 
so as to endanger his life 

282 

Bailable 

Corpse— Offenng indignity to human 

297 

Ditto 

Counterfeiting com — ^ offences connected with 

231 54 

Not bailable 

nected with 

265 9 

Bailable 

Criminal Trespass 

447 

Bailable 

Culpable Homicide 

304 

Not bailable 

— Attempt to commit 

308 

Bailable 

'5>aooity— offences connected witti 


'Hot'WiaVde 

Defiling the water of a spring or reservior 

277 

Bailable 

A place of worship or eacred object 

295 

Ditto 

Deserter — Harbouring a 

136 

Ditto 

Desertion — ^Abetment of 

135 

Ditto 

Disease —Negligently or malignantly domg an 
act likely to spread infection of a— dangerous 
to Ufa 

269 70 

Ditto 

Dnuage — Causing mischief by obstruction to 
public 

432 

Ditto 

Driving or riding in a public way so as to endan 
ger human life 

279 

Ditto 

Exhibiting a false light mark or buoy 

281 

Ditto 

Exposure of a child under 12 years of age with 
intent to abandon 

317 

Ditto 

Eire— Dealing with— or combustible matter so as 
to endanger human life 

285 

Ditto 

Ditto with explosive substance 

286 

Ditto 

Euneral — Disturbing with intent to wound the 
feelings or insult the religion of any one 

297 

Bailable 

Government stamps— all offences oonnected with 
couuterleitmg 

2569 

Ditto 

Harbouring a deserter 

136 

Ditto 

an offender charged with or under sen 

tenoe for a capital offence or an offence punish 
able vnth transportation for life or imprsion 
ment for one year or more 

212 

Ditto 

an offender escaped ftom custody or 

whose apprehension has been ordered — if the 
offbnoe w punishable with one year s imprison 
xnent or any higher sentence 

^16 

Ditto. 
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SecUo oir 
ttu Code. 


Harbounoff persons hired to form an unlawful 
aBsembljr 

House trespass ^Simple or to conmnt an offence 

punishable with imprisonment 448 & 461 3 

■ ■ to commit any other higher offenoo 448 58 
Death or |rnevous hurt caused while committmg 469 460 
Human life. Doing any act which endangers-^r 
the personal safety of others 
Causing hurt by ditto 
———Causing grievous hurt by ditto 
Hurt— CauBinp — ^by dangerous weapons or means 

Causing grievous 

" — ■ — Ditto mtto by dangerous weapons or 
means 

— ■ " — ciusing — to extort property or a valuable 
seennty or to constrain to do an illegal act 
Hurt — Adminiatennj, a atupefymg, drug with 
intent to cause 

—Causing grievous hurt to extort (&o as 
m 327 


BallBble or not 
Bailable. 


157 Bailable 


Ditto 

Hot bailable. 
Ditto. 


-Causing — ^to extort confession or infer- 
mation or to compel restoration of property 
—Causing grievous - to extort <5Lc as 330 
-Cammg — to deter a public servant from 


hiB duty 

-Causing grievous— to deter &c as m 332 
-Causing — or grievous — on grave and 


sudden provocation 

-Doing an act which endangers human life 


or the personal safety of others 
—Causing — or grievous— by suth an act 
lufuction — neglif,ently or malignantly doing an act 
likely to spread infeotion oi a disease dangerous 
to life 

Kidnapping or Abduction lor any purpose 36 

Conceabng or keepuig m confinements 

kidnapped person 
Labour — U lawful compulsory 
Light — Exhibihng lalso 
■ ‘ " Causing mischief by ditto 
Lighthouse — mischief by destioying or moving 
or rendenng less usoiul a — or sea mark 
Mischief by causing diminution of the supply of 
water for agnc^tural purposes 
Mischief by injury to a public road bridge nver 
or navigable channel so as to render it impas 
sable or less safe for travelling or convey 
mg property 

" by causing mundation or obstruction to 
public dram^ attended with damage 
—by destroying or rendenng less useful 
or moving a lighthouse or sea mark or by 
showing take bghts 


336 

Bfulable. 

337 

Ditto 

838 

Bailable 

324 

Ditto 

826 

Ditto 

326 

Hot bailable 

327 

Ditto 

328 

Hot bailable 

329 

Ditto 

330 

Bailable 

331 

Hot bailable 

332 

Bailable. 

333 

Hot bailable 

3 4r6 

Bailable 

336 

Ditto 

337 8 

Ditto 

369 70 

Ditto 

1 7&369 

Hot bailable 

368 

Ditto 

374 

Bailable 

281 

Ditto 

433 

Ditto 

433 

Ditto 

430 

Ditto 

431 

Ditto. 

432 

Ditto 

433 

Ditto 

u 
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Beotlon 
Uw Code. 

Mischief by fire or explosive sabstance to cause 

dami^ to the amount of Be 100 or more 435 

■II ■ —Same as last to destroy a house 436 

— Oommitted after preparation made for 

oansing death or hurt 440 

Murder or attempt to murder 302 3 k 807 

Navigating a vessel so as to endanger human life 280 
Navigation— ’Causing danger obstruction or injury 

in any public way or line of navigation 283 

Nuisance — Continuation of— after iiyunction to 

discontinue £91 

Obscene— Sale import, or prmtmg of— books or 

pamphlets ^iiC. 292 

■ Having ditto in possession for sale or 
exhibition £93 

■ ■ S ingmg — Songs &o. 294 

Omitting to guard c^ainst danger to human life 
by the fall of a building over which the person 
hlu a nght entitlmg to pull it down or repair 

Fersonatmg a public servant 170 1 

Prostitution — Selling or letting to hire a minor 

for 372 

■■■ I . ■■ Buying or obtaining a minior for 373 

Pubbo servant — Personating a 170 1 

— Causing hurt to deter a— from his duty 832 

■ Causing grievous hurt to deter ditto 333 

■ Assault or criminal force to deter ditto 363 

* Concealing a design to commit an offence 

which it 18 hia duty to prevent 118 

Public way — causing danger obstruction or injury 

in any 283 

Rape 376 

Receiving stolen property 4112 

Eeceptado — Opening any closed — containing or 

supposed to contain property i61 2 

Religion Destroy ui^ damaging or defib ig a 
place ot W(rship or religious object with 
intent to insult the religion of any class 295 

' —Disturbing a religious Assembly 296 


— ■■ Irespassing in a place of worship or 
sepnlture disturbing a funeial with mtent 
to wound the feelings or usult the religion of 
any person — or offering indignity to a buipan 
corpse 297 

Resistance or obstruction by a person to his lawful 

apprehension 224 

——to the lawful apprehension of another 

person or rescuing him &om custody — but 225 

If chained with an offence punishable 
with ten years imprisonment, or any higher 
sentence Ditto 


Ballabls or not 
BaOable. 

Bailable 
Not btolable 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bailable 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Not bailable 
Ditto 

Bailable 

Ditto 

Not bailable 

Bailable 

As for the 
offence. 

Bailable 

Not bailable 
Ditto 

Bailable 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Not bailable 
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Peotlon of Baildrfe or sot 
flM Cod«. Btflatale. 


B«tamii)g stolen property 

Biding in a pablio way so as to endanger human 
life 

Bioting-all oiTenoes connected with 147 8 
Eohheiy— all offences oonneoted with 392 4, 
Slaves — Hahitnal dealing m 

Soldier— Wearing the ^eee of — with intent to be 
tiionght a——* 

Stamp All offences connected with counterfeiting 
a Government ■ 

Stolen property — Reoeiring retaming dealing in 
assisting to conceal, && 

Suicide — Abetment of 

" A ttempt to oomnoit 
Theft of every description 
Thug — Being one 

Transportation — ^Unlawful return from 
Trespass — Cnminal 
■ -House 

House to commit an offence punishable 

with death or transportation for life or to 
commit theft 449 50 

——House -to commit an offence punishable 
with imprisonment 

——House — having made preparation for 
causing hurt assault &o. 

—Lurking house— or house breaking in 
every case 

Unlawful Assembly —Being a member of joining 
or continuing in 

Hiring engaging or employing persons 
to take part m 


411 2 Not bailable, 

279 Bailable 
162-3 Bailable. 

397 8 Not bailable* 
S71 Ihtto 

140 Bailable 

2oo 9 Ditto 

411 14 NotbaiUbe. 

306 6 Ditto 

309 Bailable 
379 82 Not bailable 
311 Ditto. 

226 Ditto 

447 Bailabla 

448 Ditto 


451 Not bailable 

451 Bailable 

452 Not bailable 
453 60 Ditto, 

143 5 Bailable 

150 as for the offence 
committed by 
the nagbes 
hired 


Knowingly joming or continuing in an assembly 
of hve or more after it has been commanded 
to disperse 

Unlawful Assembly — Harbouring persons hired 
for 

—Being hired to take part in 
Unlawful return from Transportation 
Unlawful oompulsory labour 
Unnatural offences 

Vessel — Mischief to destroy or render unsafe a 
decked — or a — of 20 tons 28 maunds 
■ ■ — Running a — ashore to commit theft 

Water Defiling the — of a pubho spring or 
reservoir 

— — Muchief by causing diminution of the 

' “ “ ' ’ les 430 

' person 341-4 346 8 


161 

Bailable 

167 

Ditto. 

158 

226 

Ditta 

Not bailable 

374 

Bailable 

377 

Not bailable 

437-S 

Ditto 

439 

Ditto 

277 

Bailable. 


supply of— for agricultural purposes 
WrongtmJy restraining or confining any pe 


Ditto 

Ditto 
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o» 

NON BAILABLE OFFENCES 


Tafind %okether an offence t» bailable or not see tf it be included in the 
Jblhuiing list J^not %t will be bailable 

Sjcction of thb 
Code 

Abetment bailable or not, as tbe olTenoe abetted is bailable or 

not 109 114, 116 & 117 

—-of offenee pnmsbable with death or transportation for life 115 
■■ ' of Mutiny 131 2 

' of an assult on a superior officer 1314 

Assault to oommit theft 3a6 

Attempts as the offence contemplated is bailable or not *611 

Com — All offences connected with counterfeiting 231 54 

Concealing design to commit an offence punishable with death 

or transpoitation for life 11^ 

Cnminal Breach of 1 mst 401 9 

Ertortion by puttmg in fear of death or gnevons hurt 3Wl) 

Attempt to commit by putting in such fear 387 

——-by threat of accusation ol an offence puni hable with 

death transportation for bfe or 10 years imprisonment 3S8 

■" attempt to commit by putting m fear of accusation m 

Section 388 389 

Pidse evidence giving or fabricating — with intent to cause a 

person to be convicted of a capital oftence 19 i 

or of an ofience punishable with transportation or imprison 

ment for more than seven years 1 95 

■ U sing such evidence as that m the last two Sections 1 30 

False statement, rumonrs Ac circulating — to cause mu my or 

offences against the public peace 50» 

Foi^gery of a record of a Court of Justice or of a Begister of 

Births Ac kept by a public servant 466 

■ of a valuable secunty will or authonty to make or 

iAransfer any public security or to receive any money 467 

■ for the purpose of cheating 468 


era of such seal or plate with intent to commit — luwwr 467 or 
otherwise than under 467 472 3 

■ I having possession of a forged document with intent to 

nse it as genuine 474 

■■ c oun^rfeiting a device or mark used for authenticating 

the documents m 467 475 

Weapons or means 3-6 

— oansiny— to extort property or a valuable security or to 

constram to do an illegm Eict 327 

■ ' — admmiBtenng a stupefying drug with intent to cause 828 

causmg grievous — Ac. as 327 329 
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Sectioit of the 
CJODB 

Forgery — caoaiog enevous— to oompell confeMion or refttoratum of 

property 331 

— — cauBing gnevouB— io deter a patlio servant from his duty 333 

Houae'treBpass to commit a capital offence 449 

-to commit an offence pnmshable with transportation 


forhfe 
——to commit theft 

-having made preparation for oansing hurt assault Slq 


“lurkinj, — or house breaking m every case 


Kidnapping — iul offences connected with 
Marriage causing a woman not lawfully married to believe that 
she IS and to cohabit 

— — -Bigamy with concealment of former marriage 
^——Fraudulently going through the ceremony of mamage 
knowmg that mamago is not thereby effected 
Miscarriage — Causing — without the woman e consent 
■ ■ — Death caused by act done to cause 

— Act done to prevent child bemg born alive or to cause its 
death alter birth 

> Causing death of a quick unborn child 


4o0 

451 

452 
453 to 460 

363-9 


493 

49d 

496 

313 

314 

315 

316 
436 

438 

439 


Mischief by fire or explosive substance to de troy a house Slc 
—to destroy a decked vessel or a vessel ot 20 tons 437 <t 
■ Running a vessel ashore with intent to commit theft 

^——committed after preparation made for causing death or 

hurt 440 

Murdei and culpable homicide 3U2 4 A 307 

Possesssion of loiged document with intent to use it as genuine 475 
■ - of stolen goods 411 14 

Prostitution — Selling or letting minor foi 372 

-Buy mg or obtaining minor for 373 


Public Servant concealing design to commit an offence which it is 
Ins duty to prevent, bailable or not as the offence is bailable 


or not 


119 A 120 


If the offence be punishable with death or transportation 
not bailable 119 

•——omitting to Arrest person under sentence of death or 
transportation for life or imprisonment or penal servitude for 
10 years or more 222 

Bape 376 

Be^iving stolen goods 4L1 414 

Besistauce or obstme ion to arrest of a person chained with a 
capital offence or punishable with transportation for life or 
imprisonment for tea years or more or if sentenced to any of 
these sentences 

Bioting if the rioters commit a non bailable offence or employing 

noters in the same case 150 

Bobbery or Dacoity in every case 392 to 4t)2 

Slav B dealing— Habitu^ 37 1 

State offences except Section 129 vnegligently suffermg escape of 

a State prisoner by a pnhlio servant) 121 130 

Stolen Propity — ^Beoeivmg or possession of 411 414 

Suicide — Abetment of 306 6 
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SlOnON OF THB 
Code 

Tb«ft m every case 376 82 

Thag—bemg one 811 

Unlawfnl retam £rom Transportation 226 

TJnnatoral Offences 877 

Viola^n of condition of remission of pomshnemt 227 
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Aet V— the BENGAL MILITARY ORPHAN 
SOCIETY 

E ighty years and over, is a ^od npe age for anything 
Indian The existence of an Institution for that period 
embracing the best part of four generations of average Indian 
Service whether Military or Civil renders it very difficult to 
picture to oneself the state of thmgs before it existed. Our 
two Army Funds have become so essentially part and parcel 
of the old Indian Army, that it requires an effort to redise a 
tune when they were not Now the payment of our sub 
scnptions has became such a matter of course the deduction 
coijmg as regularly as the pay that habit has grown into 
second nature the process too is so simple and so patnl^^s — 
one IS spared the pam of parting with the money, as 
it never reaches one s hands — it is all done so quietly for 
us that we are often msensible how much we are really 
effecting and it is not perhaps until the father receives 
the order to go upon service or is prostrated on a sick 
bed that he begms to open his eyes to the benefits of the 
Funds and then he experiences to the full a sense of con 
solation which is beyond description, that whenever his career 
may be brought to a close provision has been made — ^he 
himself has all along been making it — to save from poverty 
and misery the wife and children he may leave behmd But 
it was not always so Time was as old books of biography 
or adventure or reminiscence or fiction which saw the 
light in this coimtry towards the close of the last century 
or in the early years of the present one — many of them now 
deservedly rare — ^tells us when the heart of Englishmen m 
India was being perpetually moved by some sad tale of uU 
providence and consequent poverty a fine dashing, thought 
less young officer cut down by sickness or m the field 
leaving behmd a young wife— or perhaps one not a 
wife — and children penmless without a home or a hope 
One only course then lay open a subscnption list was 
sent round the station or perhaps the Army and a sum 
of money collected, to send the family to England or to 
protect fiiem from immediate want and misery This was 
the ordinary course resorted to with varied results, but never 
m vam for already was the Indian army eanung a name 
for open handed hberahty StiU the course, though common 
was often very repugnant to the feehngs of the mourners. 
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Moreover the tax thus levied was often a veiy unfair one 
Hiere were some offioers^ then as now, who always gave^ and 
give liberally but, then as now, there were others who gave 
nothing or at best a trifle and that grudgingly To find a 
remedy for this state of things and to equalise the burden, 
was a work to which many riien had turned their thoughts 
but nothing practical was effected until the beginiimg of the 
1782 when a proposition was submitted to the Army of the 
simplest character and on the most acceptable, as well as the 
soundest basis, being really a Mutual Assurance Association 
out of which grew the BENGAL MILITAEY ORPHAN 
SOCIETY 

In vam have we endeavoured m the records of the Society, 
and elsewhere, anywhere to find a clue to the room, the 
house if it still exists m which this noble scheme was fii*st 
propounded* It would however add but httle to the deep 
interest which every officer of the East Indian Company’s 
Service must feel in the rise and growth of an institution 
which, we believe we may tmly pronounce to be without its 
rival m the armies of the world — ^an institution which has 
been so justly the pnde tlie joy and the comfort of every parent 
who has served under the Old Company But fading the exact 
locality we can give to tlie world the names of the men 
our oivn elder bretliren in the Service, from whom the proposal 
of the Oiphan Fund originated 
They were — 

Lieut Col Patiick Duff of the Artillery 
Major WiUum Duncan, Artillery 

Major William Bruce, Infantry 

Capt Robert Jladlic Do 

Capt William Scott Do 

and Capt Mark Wood Engmeeir 
Of the position and character of those honoured ^ fathers of 
our Fund, we regret that we can give httle or no account 
* Dodswell and Mill s Army List only gn es the dates of 
their appointments and rctiTments and from two casual allusions 
m the Calcutta Gametic we learn only that Col P Duff 
commanded the Artillery at Dum Dum and that Capt Scott 
wa? m the end of 1783 Secretary to the Commander m Chief f 

* All we can leam is that the first meeting of the Management 
when forraedf were held in the honte of Phihp Delisle Eaq wherever 
that may have been 

t In the OazsUe of March 10th 1785 Colonel P Dnff is mentioned as 
having been thanked in a General Order for the excellent condition of the 
Artflleiy under lus command at Bum Bum when inspected on March 4tb 
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But to tbeir number must be added the name of one who 
deserves more than a passing allusion that of Capt William 
Kirkpatnck to whom pro emmentlj the orphans of the Bengal 
Army are endehted for the existence of this Society 

With the characteristic modesty of reed worth the first Secre- 
tary of the Military Orphan Society never suffers a word to appear 
in the earher Mmutes to indicate that the design of the Fond on 
ginated with him^ that he drew up the appeal to the Army, and 
that all the labour of organising the Society lay on him It 
only comes out mcidentally, and even then reluctantly that such 
was the case that current tradition has not erred in assignmg to 
him the credit of bemg the founder and the framer of the Society 
When in the end of 1783 he was compelled by broken health 
to return to England we find repeated allusions m the Mmutes 
to the services he had rendered In a farewell letter to him, 
the Managei'S gratefully acknowledge his activity and judgment 
in estabhshmg the Institution and m a letter to the Court of 
Directors solicitmg their recogmtion and support of the infant 
Society they beg to refer the Hon ble Court to Captam 
Kirkpatnck as the person most qualified to give them infor 
mation on the subject as having really ongmated the Society 

The Editor of the Calcutta Gazette m speaking of the 
Society m the issue of May 19th 1785 says — Let me not 

hero forget to pay the tnbute of praise so justly due to 
' Captam Kirkpatnck who with a heart ever mtent on 
** domg good drew up the onginal design and laboured 
^ with unromitted zeal till he saw the work raised upon a 
' permanent basis 

And what else, it will probably be asked can be told us 
of this worthy ? Perhaps some may supercihously remark that 
he was probably after sdl only a mediocre man — a man of one 
idea — that this Society allow it to be a work worthy of any 
man was the one vork of his life A word regardmg men 
of one idea It is no little credit to the man of thus limited 
grasp of mind if he work out consistently and persevenngly 
and successfully that one idea for the benefit of bis felloww- 
men But such was not the cose with Kirkpatnck He 

And in the CalcuUa Gazette of the 4th of the folloviug Angnst Colonel 
V Duff and Captain W 8oott are mentioned as taking a leading part in tiie 
pohtice as well as the ohanties of the day for their names appear among 
the peaceful dtizens of Calcutta who formed a oomTinitee to take nteps for 
resunng an obnoxioua Act (24 George 111 cap 26) which required that the 
aervants of the Company on their return to Great Bntain should deliver on 
oath an inventory of their whole property under penalties of excessive 
seventy and also sanctioned the forcible de^rtation to England of fintuh 
subjects charged with enme committed in this country 
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ms dot merely an active phikutliropist. He was imdoabt* 
edJty a distingui^ed lingnist in his day He was a Persian 
sdiolar for we find him holding &e post of Persian 
Secretary to the Commander m Chief He was a Hmdostam 
soholar for he pubbidied m 1785 what was probably the 
fbrst Grammar and Vooabnlary of Hindostani^ which came from 
the pen of an Englishman* And we find him, 80 years 
afiber^ a Colonel^ m the retirement of private life in the 
p^ioeftil little city of Exeter^ appointed by the Court of 
Birectois to translate and publish the " Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan being the treasonable correspondence of Tippoo found 
after the capture of Senngapatam f 

Such ore the all too meagre incidents we have been able 
to collect^ and weave together, regarding one whose memoiy 
80 many a orphan and so many a parent, of the old Company's 
Army has h^ cause to bless To those who may be canons 
to ^ow the form and beanng of this fnend of the Oiphan, 
it may be interesting to know that a portrait of him has 
found a fitting place in Kidderpore House 

Early in 1782, these half dozen officers of vanous ranks 
and arms m the Service, put forth to the Army a plan 
for preventing, if possible, those appeals to mdividual ch^ty 
already alluded to, which the evil influences of the climate 
aggravated by the still more evil and permcious habits of 
Bomefy which prevailed three quarters of a century ago, 
rendeSm so fluently necessary 

The leading features of the plan then proposed to the 
Army, will be seen in the following abstract of the Rules 
embodying the pnnciples on which the Eund was to be based 
the Ists indy and 8rrf being the really fundamental rules — 
that the Ofibers consented to have specified sums deducted 
from their pay, and that the Gnvemment recognised the plan 
to the extent of allowmg the Fay Masters to laake the deduc- 
tions on account of the Fund 

The Rule provided that each Subaltern and Assistant 
Surgeon should contnbute sicca Rs 3 each Captain and 
Surgeon, S Re 6 and each Major, S Ra 9 (Shortly after 
Chaplains were included, as Majors , Commissanes, as Captams 
Deputy Commissaries, as Subalterns , and Conductors at half 
Subalterns^ rates.) 

The %nd That to prevent difficulties and expense m the 
collection, as well as to secure the amount against all accidents. 


* CcXentta Otaette Supplement Aaguft 26th 1786 
f 4 copy of this nrs work u id tbs Laioutta Libnuy st Metcalfe Halt 
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the officers do consent to the deduction of ^e specified oon 
tnbuticms from monthly pay 

The Zrd ^ — That the several Fay Masters be empowered to 
make the said deductions monthly^ and, through the Fay- 
Master General, account for them quarterly to tim Somefy m 
Calcutta. 

The \th — That the Society be under a Governor, D^ufy 
Oovemor, and twelve Managers 6 of them residents m 
Calcutta, and 6 o jt of the officers on duty at the President 
The 6M*^That each of the Brigades^ nominates two of ihe 
latter as its representatives 

The 9ih — ^That a Standmg Committee be formed at the 
Head Quarters of each Brigade to transact the local bysmess 
of the Society 

The Ibih — That all Orphans of deceased officers then m 
India be admitted as soon as the state of the Fund shall admit 
The 16^i— That the benefits of the Fund be extended to 
all qualified Orphans that have been sent to England 

The ^9ih — That all Orphans shall be collected together at 
the Presidency, m one or more houses as shall be found 
necessary 

The — That no time be lost m making arrangements 

for the removal to England of all Orphans legitimate mid 
illegitimate and engagements be made with proper persons 
to contract for receiving, lodging, boarding clothing, and 
educating them till a certam age 

The — That female Orphans be not kepi m India 

after four, the male Orphans after live years of age 

The — That the legitimate Orphans be made over 

to their relations or trustees who shall pledge themselves to 
administer the allowance with fidehty 

(The 24tth and Rules are so illustrative of the ideas and 
idioms of that day that we give them verbatim ) 

The That on the male Orphans sent to England 

attammg the age of fourteen the Management or their 
* Agents at home shall determmo on their settlement m the 
worlds selecting an occupation accordmg to the circumstance 
^ or disposiiaon or genius of each Such as may discover 
a turn for any particular occupation or trade shall be bound 
^ apprentice to the busmess of their choice at the expense 
^of the Fund and after having performed their mdentures, 
' shall receive from the Society such assistance to enable theiA 


* The Brigades appear to have then been those of ihe Prendescy 
Bmapore andCawnpore 
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" to set ap for themselres as the Management^ ot Iheir Agents 
'' (whom they are carefully to choose), shall judge necesBwy to 
" bestow and the funds of the Society may aJSbrd Such as 
^ shall be considered fit for Mihtary Sennce of the Company, 

shall be recommended to the Honble the Court of Directors 
'for the appomtment of Cadets on obtaming of which they 
'shall be fitted out for India m a suitable maimer at the 
"charge of the Fund 

The Z5lh — ' That female Orphans on attapnng the age of 
" twelve, be apprenticed to creditable milliners mantua-makers 
" stays makers or otherwise as the Management or their Agents 
" slu^ determme ana that after serving their time, they shall 
" obtain from the Society the necessary help towards enabhng 
" them to set up in business That should they at the 
' penod of their engaging in busmess be disposed to enter 
' into the matrimonial state they be further entitled to 
^ receive such marriage portion or dowry as the Management 
" or their Agents in England (whose approbation of the 
" connection shall be previously yielded ) shall think proper to 
" grant and that no girl alter snob period shall have any 
" claim on the Institution for marriage portion or dowry 
' but be considered os finally discharged from the foundation 

" And 21tA — ^That the Management be empowered to frame 
" such bye laws and regulations as they shall from lime to 
' time judge expedient the spirit of the proposed Institution, 

' and not the letter of the precedmg articles guiding their 
" determinations m every case that may come under their 
^ consideration ^ 

Such was the plan submitted to the Army and unammously 
adopted by the Officers with the exception of one or lioa 
dio^tients In the middle of November 1782, the small 
band of the friends of the orphan agam met, and resolved 
to lay the rules thus accepted by the Army, before the 
Governor General (Warren Hastings), and Council, through 
the Armjr’s natural patron and friend the Commander in Chief, 
(Sir Eyre Coote) 

The letter written to Sir Eyre Coote (which bears date 
November ISth 1782) addresses itself rather io obiecfrons which 
bad been suggested to certain matters of detail, leaving the 
mam prmciplra of the scheme to speak for themselves The 
real weight of some of these objections may be estimated by 
taking one or two examples One objection was that 
thirteen gentlemen would with great difficulty be found to 
act on the Management, if they were to be subject to the 
interference and attempt^ control, which, it was assumed that 
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Dwtnct ’Committees would exercise To this it was really 
thought necessary to reply that the attempt to exercise undue 
influence on the part of we Brigade Committees was after all 
only an aeeumptton and that if thirteen gentlemen were 
now found ready to undertake the office there was no reason 
to doubt that others would be found to fill their places 
when vacated Another objection was that great difficulty 
would arise in finding persons in England to take charge of 
the orphans This was met by a similar reply that there 
was no ground for anticipating this difficulty and that if any 
difficulty did arise England was a large pl^ and presented 
more likelihood than India did of finding or makmg such homes 
for the orphans 

But there was one objection and it was really a grave one, 
to be met — the sending to England the illegitimate as well 
as the legitimate orphans and this objection rested chiefly on 
physical and moral grounds In defence it was urged that 
there was no reason for assuming that an English climate 
would be injurious to the children of Indian mothers or that 
they would mhent such vicious dispositions as to make it very 
objectionable to send them to old England as though no 
education even m England would eradicate or tend to 
subdue these vicious tendencies it was' urged, too that the 
West Indies and North America had already produced and 
sent to England specimens of a mixed race and that they 
had brought no such disgrace on their parentage But above 
all it was urged that without this concession the Fund would 
never have been established — that there were promptings of 
nature and duties of parentage even towards such children and 

tliat the orphan of an officer and a gentleman should be 
^ entitled by education and capacity to move in a sphere 
^ somewhat supenor to that of a Portuguese or a Bengal 

wnter 

Such was the general tenor of the letter addressed to the 
Commander m Chief and either so powerfiil was the line 
of argument pursued in it or so cordial the advocacy of Sir 
Eyre that on the 13th of the following March — a promptitude 
which may well astomsh the Managers of tlie Fund in 1866 — 
a Resolution was passed by the Governor Greneral and Council, 
fully adopting the proposed measure 

So different were the first principles ci ^liis Fund from 
those of the one established twenty years later by the Civil 
Service that, a slight digression will not be out ot pl^ in draw 
ing the comparison between them There the providing for 
the xUegvtv^ate children became the great bone of contention 
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and so bitterly was the principle contested that it at first 
endangered the formation of the CivU Fund mid wheni after 
being kept for some time m suspense^ it was settled, it was 
only by excluding illegitimate children not only from eqiwl rights, 
but ang ngUe at aU In contrasting the action of the two 
Services on this important pomt, it should be borne m mmd 
that m the twenty years, which mtervened between the forma- 
tion of the two fhinds, a great change m the tone of Society 
had taken place, and a marked improvement m the oharaoter of 
domestic life of Englishmen Civilian and Military alike, was 
already becoming preceptible It would be mo^ ui\just to 
the Officers of 3ie year 178^ to mfer that they only were 
lax m morals and habits of life, oi more so than their Civilian 
brethren Only glimpse at the struggle which went on among 
the Civilians m 1804 * The Service divided itself into two 
great parties on this question on one side were arranged 
all the old Gimhans on the other the young ones, powerfiffiy 
backed, as they naturally would be by the then Governor 
General, Lord Wellesley, fresh from England and the younger 
ones earned the day , and illegitimate children are ignored 
by the Civil Fund 

Without entering into the abstract question in a religious 
and moral point of view, it may be permitted one who is still 
occasionally called on to decide on the admissibhly of such 
children, and is daily brought into contact with the body of 
them m their happy home at Kidderpore House, to feel 
thankful that the Military Orplian F^d was called into 
existence when it was mstead of twenty years later Had 
its formation been effected in 1804, inst^ of in 1782, who 
can say that there would not have lived hundreds of oiphans 
of English Officers, m scenes of privation and perhaps of 
vice, offering the pains and penalties of their fa&ers’ sms, 
for whom Fund, as modified — for the Government 
over ruled, as will be seen hereafter the wish of the Army 
that theg would be sent to England — ^has provided in India 
schools and an a^lum t 

But to return to the action of Government on Sir Eyre 
Coote^s representation A very few months after that letter 

* One of the beet accounts of this struggle may be found m Claudins 
Buchanan • life by Pearson Yol 1 p 300 A few ream ago (says Or 
Buchanan wn^g to a friend) any man who abould have ventured to 
resist snbh a measure on the ground of rehgioos or moral propnety 
** wodd have become the jest of the whole service and goes on with 
what justioe I leave others to say to asonbo this great unprovemetit to 
the recently formed CkiUege of Fort Wilhau of wmch he was the fiwt 
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With the Bcheme of the Fund was sent in, the following 
order was passed — 

* Extract Minutes of CJouncd ISfch March, 1783 
"Ordered, that the following stoppages be made for the 
^ support of this Fund from flie pay of the officers of this 

* lEJ^blishment who shall consent thereto viz — 

From each Major 9 sicca rupees per month from each 
^ Captain and Surgeon 6 sicca rupees , and &om each Subaltern 
^ and Assistant Surgeon, 3 sicca rupees 

' That the Pay Masto General do ^ve instructions accord 
^ mgly to the several Pay Masters with directicfns to account 
^ regularly to him for their receipt, and that he do account 
' quarterly with the managers of the Fund for the whole ^ 
Even before this favourable decision of Government was 
made known, a letter bad been addressed to Sir Eyre Coote 
(13th February 1783) soliciting him as "the most able and 
most natural protector of that useful and humane Institution 

* to accept the office of Patron and Governor to which he 
readily acceded in a letter dated March 18th * 

This must have been one of the last pubhc acts of the brave 
but irritable old chief He had returned from the Carnatic m 
September 1782 indignant at the Madras Government for 
refusmg him the supreme command in that Presidency as 
well as m Bengal Armed with power from the Calcutta autho 
nties he returned to the Army ^ early m the sprmg ^ and 
reached Madras on the 24th Apnl to die thi^ee days after, of 
apoplexy brought on, it was thought by excitement caused 
by his triumph over the opposition of the Madras Govern 
ment, mcreased by the anxiety of bemg chased for some days by 
a French Privateer m the Bay t 

We now come to a most interesting period in the infancy 
of the Institution We see it begmnmg to assume form 
it has the countenance of the Government a meetmg is held — 
the first, of which any record has been preserved — what had 
hitherto been a self constituted Provisional Committee become 
a Board of Managers the foremost and most active still takes 
the labour oar by consenting to become the Honorary Secretary — 
and work begins m earnest for the men who formed that 
Board had their hearts m the success of the scheme 

One noticeable feature of this Board of Managers has now 
entirely passed away It contamed a mixture of non mditary 


* The ComniftndeT in Chief has almost erer since as the head of the 
Army been elected the Governor of the Xifitaiy Orphan Society 
t MUl a ^tory of India, B» Y ch 5 
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members with those of the Arpy This arose from the 
foUowiDg* circumstances — ^The Fund as originally proposed 
was only to include Ihe lower gi^ades of Officers^ Irora th^ 
Majors downwards it being left to the higher grades to 
make voluntary donattone as it was thought they would be in 
so few instances likely to have children young enough to be 
entitled to benefits It was proposed moreover^ to open a 
general subscription in order to place the Managers in a 
position to receive applicants at once but the orphans 
found fnenas on all sides so many and so open himded 
that a general appeal was rendered quite unnecessary 
Among the foremost and most liberal of these fnends 
were civilians and mei-chants resident in Calcutta and their 
co-operation was recognized by the military managers passm^, 
a Resolution — the first Resolution of this first meeting of 
which any record exists — ^the meeting at which they 
themselves first formally took their oivn seats (March 29th 
1783) — that the Deputy Goienio) and Managers should 
he elected out of the non milifaiy suhscrthers The names of 
these seven are given but unhappily little more than their 
names for nothmg beyond an occasional conjecture can fit 
any of them in his place in the Calcutta of that day 
They were — 

( ) Claud Alexander Esq elected Deputy Goveinor 
Wdliam Paxton hsq 
( ) James Miller Esq 
Andrew WiUiams Esq 
( ) Ed wal’d Hay Esq 
William Jackson Lsq 
( ) Pliil p Delisle Esq 


Claud Alexander was moat probably the enterprising founder of 
the once well known house of Alexander and Go 

In the Park Street Banal Ground there is according to the Bengal 
OhUuary the tomb of a Mr James Milloi* who died in July i 
54 years of age who is described as having been Mint Master 

Mr £ Hay appears to have been the Secretary to Government and 
to have also had considerable talents as an Accountant for in the Calcutta 
Gazette m 1785 he is menhoned as having been appointed Joint Score 
tary of the Bank of Bengal His ofiicial connexion with Government 
doubtless made his presence at the Board of Managers of great inmortance 
to which ^BO his knowled^ of accounts gave additional value. For at one 
of the early meetings in 1783 Mr Hay was specially asked to assist the 
Secretary in forming a plan for conducting the busiu'vs of the Society 
The Bengal Obftuarg tells ns that in the South Park Street Banal 
Ground there ifi the tomb of one Phihp Dehsle who died m 1788 aged 
46 yean bat no ahuiion to made to his occupation This name occurs so 
coustotly in the H(^fications of estates of deceased persons in the Calcutta 
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Such were the comptf>Qent parte of the onguoa^l Board of Mana- 
^rs. Their first work waa to draw up a letter to the Court 
of Birectorg bespeaking ikeir countenance and support for the 
proposed Fund entreating them to make it compulsory on 
all officers thenceforth entermg the Service to subscribe 
asking the Court to take charge of the Orphans who might 
be m or should be sent to England and to give Cadetships to all 
Orphans who snould prove duly qualified They then proceeded 
to elect twenty one orphans for whom application had been 
already made and proposed certain points to be submitted 
to SirEbjah Impey for his legal opmion to guide them in dealmg 
with exceptional or complicated cases which might arise 

One important Resolution ansin^, out of their reodmess to 
take over m trust any money belonging to the estates 
of orphans provided no legal obiectiou to the transfer were 
raised by executors or trustees of such pioperty shall be given 
m fiill as explaining the system always adopted by the Society 
in dealing with such trust money 


Ouzette in the years 178o 6 7 that tlie inference li either that Mr Deli le 
was a man of hi^h repute f r infcegnty and vast good nature and that he 
became a sort of Universal Executor or else that he held an office cor 
responding to that of the present Administrator General 

* The following are the cases submitted to Sir Elijah Impey for his 
opinion which in each case is appended 

Ist — Pnvate subscriptions having been frequently set on foot and 
sums raised for the beneht of orphan children individually can tins 
persons who have voluntarily and without any kind of wiitten or verbal 
appointment taken charge ot the amount of siicli subscriptions and 
of the infant or inffiute for who o use they were raised npou such 
** infaut or infants being admitted upon the Orphans Establishment, resign 
hiB or their trust to the Management and pay over what shall remain 
of such subscnption unappropriated to the Society P And must not 
the principle at least of such unapprop lated money of paid ovei 
reraam in the hands of the Society as a deposit in trust for such infant 
or luiants on whose account it was paid m till such lu&nt or infants 
amve at the age prescribed by tlie Rules of the Society for being put 
out to trade or business tlie Society in the medntune appropriating the 
^tbe interest towards defray mg the expenses of the child^s nuuntenance 
^and education? 

Sir Elijah Impey s opmion 

If the persons here desonbed choose to depos\jb the money in the 
hands of the Society they may do it but the Society can only be 
considered as the ageut of such persons who cannot by any means 
delegate their responsibility whether the Society w II choose to accept 
of the money on such terms subject to the inspection and control of 
such person into whose band the anbsonption may hare been first 
pud IB a matter for their own consideration 

— If after speh unappropriated money shall be pud to the 
Society and the lufiuit or iniants for whom it was rusM shall have 
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Resolved that it be understood and expressed that this 
' Management shall appropriate to the puipoees of the Institu 
tion onlg ihe xnteresjl of the sums so thrown into the 
' Eond^ or made over in trust to the Society and that the 
^ prmcipal, or onginal sums, so deposited shall always be 
considered as the right of the orphans on whose part such 
" deposits may be made, to be paid to them either upon 
^ their commg of age or whenever the penod shall anve for 
settlmg them in busmess 

This simply honest rule may contrast favourably with the 
system adopts by certam so called chantable Institutions m 
Europe, where too often the orphan s little property is appro 
priat^, m the name of religion too, and absorbed mto the wealth 
of the Institution 

It may be well to anticipate the regular order of events 
and state here the result of this application to the Court of 
Ihrectors, who m a Despatch ^ted 14th March 1786 
exphcibly laid down the extent to which they would counte- 
nance and help the Fund 

The Court approved generally of the objects of the 
proposed Institution and readily authorised the agency of 


been admitted on the foundation such infant or infants shall happen 
to d.ie before the age at which it or they would become entitled to 
receive aucU money can the Society add it to lU capital stock or who 
" 18 to be considered legally entitled it P 
Opinion 

If the child here mentioned be legitimate the money belongs to its 
heirs at*law if illegitimate the Crown alone has the legal claim to 
it In the lat er case it must of course remain in the possession of 
the tmstee till the Crown asserts its claim 


3rd — Can such as are by Will or other Deed appointed executois 
guardians or tustees and thereby become legally vested with the charge 
of orphan children of any due or sums of money bequeathed to them 
\fy their parents m case the) should find their wards by reason of the 
smallness of the sum bequeathed them or the insolvency of the parent 8 
estate enbtled to be Emitted on the foundati on l^ally resign the 
charge of the person and fortune of their ward to this Society P 
Opinion 

— Executors guardians and ti-ustces cannot vary the trusts with 
which they are charged or absolve themselves from ihe reponsibility 
attending them bnt they may (as m the first answer) constitute the 
bociety their agents 

**Aa It zs presumed the relations or fiiends in England, cf 

m this country whose may have beca admitibed 

on ftie ioun^ation may wish to take them from it and take charge of 
tfemihemse/ires can such rel&t ona or fnenda tn ihe life time of the 
oh Id obJig® the Society to gi e up any sum or suma of money they 
have reoetred in trust for the child Y j 3 

Sir Ehjali answers— Oertainly not. 
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the Pay Masters bat expressed its opmien that the sending 
children to England idiomd be oonfin^ to tegUimate children 
when both parents are Europeans Th^ oonsented to remit 
money to England on account of the Fund cm the same 
terms ae they did for the Officers m their Navy But the 
Court decline to take any general control and direction of 
the orphans in England or to pledge themselves to give Cadet 
ship, as snggested They also deolmed to make subsonp 
tion compnl^ry but in 1798 (GO 21st December) on being 
again appeal^ to^ they included subscnption to the Funds 
as thenceforth one of the terms of the covenant and required 
all officers who had npt subscnbed hitherto to pay up arrears 
Applications for admission now quickly poured in and with 
them came the necessity of making some provision for receiving 
the orphans On April 2nd 1783, an arrangement wsfe made 
with a Mr Cowen who kept a boys^ school to hoard and 
educate the orphan boys, who were old enough to go to 
school, at 40 sicca rupees a month exclusive of clothing 
For the girls and mfants it was decided that some roomy 
house should be taken, and a respectable person put m charge 
to supenntend the establisment The only house which then 
offered, having sufficient accommodation lor the purpose was 
one belonging to Mr Croftes situated m Radha Bazaar * Here 
they pla^ a Mr and Mrs Jervis (or Jervais), allowing for 
educatmg and dieting them, (the clothing to be a separate 
account) at the rate of 35 rupees a child until the number 
reached 30, and 30 rupees a head when they should exceed 
that number 

In June of this year the Managers who had hitherto met 
m Mr Dehsle s house,, resolved to hold their weekly meetings 
at Mr Jervis house which may therefore he regarde^l as 
the first local habitation of the Orphan Society 

The work of the Society increasing an Assistant Secretary (a 
Mr Heniy Ackland) was appointed, on Rs 200 a month 
There must he some resembLnee between the laws which 
govern matter and those which influence mmd A rolhng stone 
sets others rolhng Exempla traJiunt A few benevolent mmds 
once set roUmg others are earned along with them A very few 
months after all this had been going on at Calcutta there 
came a letter from the Cawnpote Station Committee euggeet 
mg that 08 the orphans of Officers were new being provided 
for, it was time some thought was bestow^ on the children 


* Tks writer has been aiunvcetwful in hie attempts to identify this house 
Mr Croftes appears to have been the Socretaiy m the Revenue Depnrtment. 
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of Boldicrs it vrf» proposed tliat the Orphan Society should 
open a school for them at Cawnpore, which tfie Rev 
J IMackinnon then Chaplain of that Station, offered to 
sQpenntend But the influence of this movement had been 
extending itself in other quarters also It was intimated that 
Government were about to make a proposal to the Mapagers 
to graft on to the Orphan Society a Lower School for the 
orphans of soldiers The Cawnpore proposition was conse- 
quently ordered to stand over 

proposal from Government came m June 1783 in a com 
munication from Maior General Stibberts then ofiiciating as Com 
mander in Chief ^e Government asked the Managers if they 
would midertake the charge of the orphans of Non-commis- 
sioned and Private Furopeans on their Establishment a suitable 
allowance being made to the Society for each child The 
Managers expressed their readiness to undertake the charge 
at the rate of Bs 6 a month for each child The Govern 
ment replied that this was an excessive demand for each 
child bemg more than is paid to many artificers in the 
service The Governor General and Council deemed Rs 3 
suiHcient and were will mg to pay at that rate* The 
Managers acceded to the redact rate but m terms so 
manly and honourable that they shall speak for themselves 
The letter is addressed to Ma]or General Stibberts 

After acknowledging the letter under reply, they say 
as follows — 

'^The wishes of the ofl^cers of the Army of whose 
"sentiments on this subject we are fully apprised, joined 
to a consideration of the true spint of the Institution 
committed to our management dispose us Sir to the most 

* ready and cheerful acquiescence m the proposal of the HonT^le 
' Governor General and Council and would have operated 

* permit us to assure you to the same effect although the 
" offer of the Board had l>een even more inadequate to its 

object tlian it is 

' But it IS proper we should observe that however 
" competent a monthly allowance of three rupees may he 
^ to the mamtenance of a Coolee or Btldary yet it cannot 
" thence be reasonably inferred that tlie same allowance is suf 
" ficient ibr the purposes of dieting, clothing, and educatmg 


•canselj be credited U ai vot f ur yeurs hoSbre every lerttimute 
® «>d batU ol • pnrato 

rad that without ray deduotiomi th» only cearad 
1779 and now Ri 5 was tboagbt too inuob ^ ! 
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the orphans in question to say notluii|2r of the eimnse 
' which it would seem most unavoidably attend their lutuve 

* establishment especially that of the females We are aware 

* indeed, that the education requisite to be given to the 
^ boys cannot be very expensive yet as it will at least 

be necessaiy to instruct them in reading and wnting so that 
they may be equal to the duties of a sergeant even this 
** article will be too chargeable to admit of fair comparison 
between them and artificers 

* We might further observe that as the children of Euiopeans, 
' all of whom have died and many bled m the service of the 
^ Company, they appear somewhat better entitled to the atten 
** tion of Government than any class of native artificers can 
‘ be since although many years may elapse before they can 
be BO useful, yet it is not to be doubt^ but that with suitable 
care they may be enabled to render essential services here 

* after m the Mihtary and Manne departments not to mention 
other branches of the public service for which they may 
become no less qualified 

^^But we purposely decime the discussion of these points 
nor wdl we further press either you Sir or the Hon ble 
Board on the subject of the allowance because we are hopeful 
^ that the funds of the Society* will always be equal to tbe 
^ defrajnnent of such additional charges on account of the 
orphmis of Non-commissioned Officers and Privates, as may 
arise from the insufficiency of that allowance 
The Governor General and Council would not take the hint 
economical they would be and passed a Resolution (15th 
May, 1783), that Rs 3 a head per month was enough to 
be paid for the education clothing and feeding of the child 
ren of soldiers, and out of this arose the Lowbb Orphan 
School 

No sooner had the Managers undertaken the additional re 
sponsibility of snpermtendmg the education of the soldiers 
orphans than they set to work to establish a home for theu 
reception As this was wholly beside their own direct and 
legitimate work as Managers of the Orphan Society and as 
it was palpably the duty of the Guvemment to incur all 
expense m providmg a site and in erecting suitable buildings 
fat tlie purpose ttic Managers at once applied to Government 
They asked — 


• This psrt of the arrangement was strongly obected to by the 
Presidency Station Committee as a mieappropni^on of funds suhembed 
by oAottv for the benefit of their orphans only 
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U £ — For a grant of land in the vicmity of Calcutta 

For a sum of 40,000 rupees, the esfamated ooat of 
the requisite building 

And to these a drd request was added, that, to meet the 
existing difficulties of educating children m the up-cpuntry 
stations and to rescue them from the contaminating influence of 
barrack life the children of soldiers 0 ttll hmng should be admiti^ 
to the benefit of the scliool about to be formed for the orphans 
To each of these requests a favourable answer was received 
early in 1784 the choice of four sites was offered an 
advance of money promised, and the children of living soldiers 
declared to be admissible 

The 4 vacant pieces of ground suggested were— 

A space lying to the southward of the new Jail, 
and between it and the General Hospital ^ 

Znd — A large piece of ground running along the north 
bank of Govindpore Nullah from the bridge at Mr Levins 
garden to the Bdvidere Bridge ” 

Srd — ' A piece of ground also on the north side of Gevmd 
pore Nullah extending from Belvidere Bridge to Salmon^s 
fsiej Bridge " 

And M — A piece of ground immediately adjoining and 
above Ducansore " 

Here let us diverge for a short antiquarian excursion To 
some at least of our reodeis we feel sure that the attempt 
to identify these localities will not be without interest 

There will be little difficulty in fixing on the first site At 
present this space is cut up by converging roads but at that 
time, as Upjohn^s Map of 1796 shows the mam road ran from 
the Chownnghee corner close up to the walls of the General 
Hospital leaving a goodly space vacant to the South of the Jail 
Regarding the second and third sites it is only necessary to 
premise that Govindpore Nullah was the old name of what 
IB now called Tolly^s Nullah The ongin of this earlier name 
may be thus traced At the foot of Hastings Bridge 
there stood for many years a small shrine to Govmdjee * 
which it would seem gave the original title of Govind- 
pore t to the locality now known as Coolie Bazaar ; and so 

• This shrme when lU removal was necessary to make waj for the 
approach to HastiiiK s Bridge was transferred to a vacant space close to the 
present Oommiseanat Barracks in Ooolie Bazaar where it still stands 
t In 1758 a eunmud was issued granting lent free to the Lnglish 
Company of tferchauts the Howzah of Govindpore the richest in the 
Fui^nnah of Calcutta, including the site of the present Fort. In the 
oldest map of Calcutta now extant that of l7eS it is mis spelt 
€h>ve¥naport 
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the nullah running by came to be called Qovindpore NuUah 
In its present name it immortalises the engineenng enterprise of 
Afajor W Tolly, who widened and straightened it in 1777 
Under its new name it appears so early as 1794 m " the Procla- 
mation fixing the limits of Calcutta, so that it took bat a 
few years for the English Engineer Officer to supersede 
the original Hindoo Thakoor 

It IS clear then that the second site was the space to the east 
of Belviden? bridge now occupied the Telegraph store- 
yard though ot Levin s garden and the bridge ^joining 
not a ve8tie,e or a tradition remains while the third 
site was the long space still vacant stretching along the 
nullah bank between Belvidere and Kiddcrpore bridges The 
name Salmon s as it appears m Baboo orthography is 
evidently a mistake, for in Upjohn s old map it is called 
^ Sirman s ^ and in the Proclamation, ^ already referred to 
^ Surman s or Kidderpore bndge 

The fourth locality is easily identified it has but little 
changed its name or perhaps more correctly it stdl retains its 
original name, of which tlie abive was an English corruption 
On the north of Calcutta lying between the Cossipore Eoundry 
and the country retreats of Tittaghur, is a distnct called 
Beccaruhar and here clearly lay the profiered garden 

One condition was added m case this site was chosen 
that compensation to the extent of some Rs 3 000 should 
be given to the boatmen who had hutted themselves and 

formed a settlement on the ground adjacent to this garden 

Of these four sites the Managers deemed the latter the most 
eligible, probably from there being a house on the ground 
ready fcr immediate use , and at once advertised for tenders 
for the adaptation of the existii^ buddings and the erec 
tion of such others as were necessary An application 

was made to Oovernment for an advance of Ks 20 000 

towards these alterations but it was met by au offer of 

tlie empty warehouses at the Company's Factory at Pulta 
near Ishapore as a temporary arrangement for iha financial 
difficulties of Goyernmeut rendered it impossible for them then 
to spare that sum from the Treasuiy And who that recalls 
the state of Bengal at that time (1784) — the war m the 
Carnatic the attitude of the Mahrattas, the Army six months 
in arrears of pay the stipulated paymen s from the several 
native states irregularly made — who can think of this 
aociunnlation of demands on an already exhausted Treasury 
aiffi wonder at Government asking for time, and sug- 
gesting as an expedient the Pulta Factory? However 
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the Managers having a ^nsiderahle sum m band^ and being 
an willing to lose this chance of Daoansore, which was 
on many accounte preferable to Pulta^ began at their own 
expense to set the place in order the move urgent alterations 
were covered by about Es 3 500 and by the end of the year 
the garden house was ready to receive such soldiers^ orphans 
as had already arrived lu Calcutta and they moved in 96 
8trong^54 girls and 42 boys under charge of two Serjeants 
and their wives Government alsOj at the recommendation of 
General Stibbert allowed an AssieWt Surgeon on 200 rupees 
a month (including the supply of medicines) to he attached 
to the Establishment 

It has been noticed that Government refused to give more 
than Ils B a month lor each of the soldiers* orphans although 
the Managers asked for Ks 5 and it may mentioned 
that of the many tenders sent m to feed the children 
not including teaching and clothing not one was under 
Bs 5 a head which shows how moderate was the estimate 
sent in by the Managers However for a short time the 
Managers were m great concern that even the Rs 3 would 
cease as soon as each child reached the age of 12 years For 
such appeared to be the intention of Government Against 
this they earnestly protested they pointed out to Govern 
meat that to stop the allowance at 12 was virtually to throw 
away all that had been spent on these children, as they 
would then be only be^iuning to know the value of oduca 
tion^ and would still be far too young to earn their own 
bread General Stibbert warmly supported this remon 
strance, and the point was earned the allowance was in 
every case to be continued till 15 years of age and * in 
** particalar cases, such as mental or bodily infirmities * the 
payment was to be drawn for such period as the Managers 
should deem necessary The Court ot Directors, however, m 
a Despatch beating date 24tli February, 1786, declared Rs 5 
to be only a fair rate, and authorised its payment, with 
arrears from the first formation of the Lower School 

Duoansore, however, was not destined to be long the home of 
the soldiers* orphans from various causes the working of the 
establishment proved very unsatisfactory the distance from 
Cdontta rendered efficient supervision impossible and many 
local disadvantages presented themselves So that when about 
this time a large house at Howrah, known as ** Levett*s house 


* In August 1784 the amonnie showed from subscnptions alone, inde* 

pendent of deposits and patrimony a ba l a nce of 47,500 inpeee. 
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and garden was most opportanelj ofiBsred for sale the 
Managers resolved to purchase it thoagh the price was 
Rs 65 000 Towards this sum they applied to Government 
to give the Rs 40 000 which had been promised towards the 
erection of suitable buildings for the soldiers orphans and the 
Managers were prepared to invest Rs 25 000 on account of 
the Orphan Society with the view of brmging together the 
two schools under the same roof This arrangement was earned 
out at once , though many months elapsed ^fore the sanction 
came from England to pay the Rs 40 000 which the Society 
advanced The children of the Lower Scliool were brought 
down by boat from Ducansore and occupied the whole ground 
door while the officers childreD henceforth distinguished as 
the Upper School also came^ — the boys from Mr Cowen s and 
the girls and infants from the Radha Bazaar House^ — and 
were located in th,e upper story There by the end of 1785 
all were housed the Upper School mustering 96, and tlm 
Lower School having already risen to 160 boys and girls 
But we have been anticipating as regards the condition 
of the Upper School in Older to reach the common standmg 
point whicli the Howrah establishment offered We must 
now retrace our steps and take up the thread of the general 
history of the Society where we dropped it 
The Orphan Society appears to have furnished no exception 
to the general character of Calcutta life as shifting as the 
sands ot the river Hooghly that flows by Before tbe end 
of the year 1783, no less than three of the six elected officers 
had disappeared from tbe list of Managers Major Duncan 
and Captain BaiUie had left on the removal of their regiments 
to Berhampore and Captain W Bruce had died while the 
Honorary Secietary Captain W K-irkpatnck the life of the 
whole, was driven by broken health to England This latter 
event however was turned to good account as it did securing 
for the infant Society a zealous lepresentative at Leadenhall 
Street for Captain Kirkpatrick earned with him full authonty 
to represent the Society and it is evident that in many ways 
his energetic advocacy proved of incalculable value He found 
read^ support too from several retired old Indians and on his 
retain to India in 1785 be left the interests of the Society m 
the hands of ^ retired Madras officer Major Alexander Mitchell 
In other ouarters also he pleaded the good cause he obtained 
liberal aid in the form of la ge grants of books &c , from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and indeed 
it was to him the Institntion was indebted for its first 
Saperintendent, the Rev David Brown — a name so much 
more generally connected with tbe early days of the Old 
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Mission Churchy and associated with those of Clandiizs 
Buchanan, Henry Martin, and Thomason, that hia origins] 
appointment, the one which brought him to India, that of 
Superintendent of the Military Orphan Society ib often 
quite overlooked , yet such was his first sphere of duty * on 
which he entered on June 18th, 1786 f Of this more 
anon 

It has been already noticed that it was not until the end 
of 1785, that any reply came from the Court of Directors 
to the Society^s application, though it had been forwarded 
in 1782 And little was this delay to be wondered at it arose 
from no indifierence to the well being of their servants, and 
of the orphans of their late servants in India Look for one 
moment at the condition of the political world in England 
during those three years The year 1782 had witnessed the 
death of Lord North^a ministry then came the short-lived 
ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham, followed for a few 
months by Lord Sherburne Eaily in 1783 came Lord North 
again, with the Coalition Ministry to make way before the 
end of the year for the Boy Premier William Pitt And 
of each successive Ministry India and an India Bdl seem to 
have been the crua for the Indian Charter was now expiring, 
and the terms of its renewal was the eausa teterrma belli 
Throughout this momentous and rancorous party struggle, 
the Court of Directors were of course in imminent peril 
their very existence, as a political body at least was m danger 
And besides their danger from a Parliamentary faction, the 
policy of the Governor General Warren Hastings furnished 
constantly a bone of contention between other parties On 
one side were the Ministry of the day whichever it was, 
grasmng at the patronage of India % on the other side were 
the Court of Proprietors of India Stock ever ready to vindi 
cate the character of Warren Hastings and support nis policy 
and thus the Directors attacked on this side and on that 
torn hither and thither were rendered well nigh powerless 

Under such a state of things it can scarcely he wondered at 
if, with the pressure of business involving tbeir political life 
and death, the Directors suffered the claims of the orphans, 
however warmly advocated to stand over 


* Among the reconuoendations which Hr Brown says were held out 
to him not by Kirkpatnck be it remembered were that the climate 
wa« ooncidew haalthv and provisione cheap Zt/a the Bevd 
J) Broum p 6 

+ qT Bevd J) Brown p 25 

1 Even ^tt, who roie on Warren Haeting a aacoeea is not altogeiher clear 
m this matter ^ Oletg * L^e of Warren Baetingi Vol III Chap 8 
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When the decision of the Court did come, it made up for 
any delay in the liberality with which the general pnnciples 
of the Fund were adopted and the wisdom with which some 
of the details were modified The most important modification 
has been already noticed it was declared undesirable to send 
to England the illegitimate orphans who were to be educated 
in India while the plan of sending the legitimate orphans 
home for education was highly approved The receipt of 
this decision of the Court called the Management at once into 
action Having no school of their own m England for the 
reception of these orphans, and moreover deeming it much 
more desirable that the afiection and interest of relatives 
should be enlisted on their behalf they resolved on a rate 
of English out ward allowances — £25 a year to all orphans 
under 6 years of age while between the ages of 6 and 
14 to each bov £35 and to each girl £40 a year Major 
A Mitchell undertook to receive charge of all the orphans 
on arrival and to consign them to their friends and more 
over to see that the allowance granted was expended in 
their education In 1787 a payment of £100 a year was 
made to him in consideration of the trouble and expense he 
might be called on to incur in the canse of the Society 
Out of this grew the Home Agency * 

Consequent on the appointment of Major Mitchell as 
the Society's Agent in England a Committee was also 
formed there m the end of 1786 on which we recognise 
among others the names of some who had been active 
Members of the Management m India — Claud Alexander Esq 
who had been Deputy Governor and General Stibbert^ for 
some time Governor And here it may not be out of place to 
mention that among the warirest advocates of the claims of the 
Society to whom it was mainly indebted for the favour it 
met with in the Council Chamber at Calcutta and to whose 
hearty co operation, while bis name still earned so gpreat 
weight at the India House it owed much of the support 
given to it there we welcome the name of Warren Hastwgs 
In working out their plans the Managers were oonbnnally 
finding it necessary to modify or alter some minor details of 
the system as ongmally sketched out , but the leading 
pnnciples of the Society remained unchanged One of the 
first iterations requires special notice It was in the system 
of electing the Military Members of the Mana^ment In 
the hope of creating a wider and more generm interest in 
the working of the Society, it was resolved, on the reoom 
mendation of the Army, that instead of two Members being 
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olioeen by each of the three Brigades^ the following six stations 
should each appoint one representative Manager, -^the Preai 
denoy and Barrackpore Fnttyghur, Cawnpore, Chunar, Dinapore^ 
and Berhamporo, this arrangement every way better and 
more acceptable was mtrodnced m May, 1787 

Jpropoe of Station Committees let ns remark that it is 
amusing to see how soon they began to verify the fears 
which were put forth in the form of anticipated objections 
about their mterference with the General Management It 
occurred thus The duties of Mr Ackland, the Secretary, 
had greatly increased, taking up his whole time and rendering 
it impossible for him to add to his income by other work 
m leisure hours he had no leisure hours So the Manage 
ment had only done justice in increasing his salary by giving 
him an extra Bs 100, under the bead of house rent Then, 
money had been expended by the Fund at Ducansore * and a 
large sum of Rs 25 000 invested in the house at Howrah 
All these acts furnished grounds of complaint, and brought 
strong remonstrances from several of the Station Committees 
They claimed that they at least if not the whole Army should 
he consulted m every such proposed item of expenditure To 
this the Managers replied hrmly that if they were not to be 
trusted they must withdraw Their ready devotion of time 
and labour were ample guarantee of the deep interest they felt 
in the prosperity of the Society their loc£d knowledge qnah 
fied them to judge on such points far better than distant 
Station Committed and moreover the delay m obtaining the 
opmion of officers so widely dispersed, would render action 
impossible —a recent case was quoted some question had arisen 
about the admission of an orphan it had been circulated 
for the opinion of the Army, and eighteen months had elapsed, 
and yet some of the Station Committees had sent no answers, 
and the case bad been pending all the time! If therefore 
the Managers were not to feel empowered to act m such 
special cases when much depended on promptness of action 
they must beg to resign thoir places at the Board Any 
fundamental principle any alteration of a rule, they would 
of course submit to the Army, but they must have discre 
tionary power m details This brought the Station 
Committee to their senses and the Army on appeal to 
them, by a large majority supported the Managers The 
only go^ which it would seem the Station Committees 
gained by their attempt at interference, and which ou the 


This wMM Babeequently repaid by the Govenmiefat. 
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first representation would have been granted was that each local 
Secretar 7 received a small sum as office allowance^ besides a 
small salary for a clerk and thus peace was restored^ and 
a great prmciple established 

Much has said of late about cultivating and colo 
nizing the Soonderbuus It is often spoken of as a bold and 
a neio idea It is not so new as it may be supposed to be 
We find it suggested eighty years ago as a field whereon 
to ntihse the education of our orphan boys and as a form 
of dowry for our young ladies I The proposal then undoubt- 
edly novel and in the form it then assumed very anginal 
shall be given in the proposer s own words It emanated 
from Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse (who had been elected 
Deputy Q-overnor on the retirement of Mr Claud Alexander) 
and bears date March 8th 1786 

The more 1 reflect on the future state of the orphans 
under chargee of the Society the more I am distressed on 

* their account I cannot find employment for them m 
India and the Directors have with good reason 1 think, 

" forbidden their being sent to England 

There are very few trades in which the children can earn 
" a decent livelihood in this paid; of the world, and fewer 
people to whom they could be entrusted for instruction 
^ The majority of tradesmen in India are so very low and 
^ of such very bad morals'^ that it seems little less than 
certain rum to the children to put them out apprentices 
‘ and the shipping trade is so very dead that it could not 
take off half the boys 

But when I consider what is to be done with the girls 
I am still more bewildered In England there are few 
^ trades that employ girls, and in India two of each of those 
" trades would pverstock the Settlement and consequently 
" the difficulties increase the more I endeavour to remove them 
^ Agriculture alone does promise something and when 

* I cast my eyes on the Soonderuuns and uncultivated tracts, 
I wish they were peopled as they were of old 

' If the Company and Directors will agree to it, these 
" useless deserts may afford comforts and employment to all 
the children when they arrive at man s estate and m pro 
" cess of time may be peopled by a race of our own 

“ I recommend, therefore, requesting the Directors to direct 
that there be given to every boy the son of an Officer when 


* Happily 80 years hate made a mat chaxi^ for the better in this 
(if it were then) aa well as m other zeatureo of indian hCe, 
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* he attains the Age of 18 years one hundred acres of land^ 
and to every son of a non commissioned officer or private^ at 
the same age, fifty , to every girl the daughter of an officer, 
' fifty ac es on her day of marriage and to every gprl the 
daughter of a non commissioned officer or private, twenty five 
That the boys be permitted to marry at 18, and the girls 
at 15 

That it be recommended to give a manned couple the 
lands contiguous to each other 
That the lands be free for the first 10 years, paying 
half quit rent the next 10 and the same as other nee lands 
^ afterwards " 

The establishment on which these young agriculturists 
were to stait was certainly of the simplest and most pnmitive 
character One bull and bullock to every five arces and ten 
^ cows and two ploughs to every hundred acres a bungalow 
^ of straw and bamboos containing two rooms and one small 
kitchen one iron pot and a set of earthen kitchen utensils 
' one bed four chairs, a tabic and a decent equipment of table 
'' necessaries also a suit of cloaths and six changes of under 
cloaths ” 

This proposal was generally approved of by the Managers but 
it found no favour in the Council Chamber and so it fell through 
Hitherto the Orphan Society had received no pecuniary 
aid fiom the Government beyond the privilege of trans 
mittmg money to Lnglaud on the somewhat advantageous 
terms which were granted to their Officers in the Indian 
Navy The sum of Its 40 000 paid towards the purchase of 
Levett's house was the Government share for the accomraoda 
tion of the orphans of the soldiers the Lower Orphan School 
being a Government Institution of which the Managers had 
only consented to take charge and superintendence All 
the Society's accumulations were vested in tlie Public Funds, 
as a mere ordinary cotnmencal transaction But now an 
opportunity offered which the Government were solicited 
to take advantage of to give material support to the Society 
it was by making the grant which is technically known 
as the BohiUa Donation money 
As probably the real history of this Donation is but 
Lttle known a short account of it may not be unwelconae 
In the earher part of the 18th century, a tribe of 
Afghans, named Bohillas had come down wandering 
through the length of Hmdoetan then hardly held together 
in the enfeebled grasp of the already effete and expiring Moghul 
Dynasty They found Uttle difficulty m appropriating Iny 
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region they might fancy ^ the Doab the fertile tract lying 
between the Ganges and the Jamna attracted thenii and there 
they settled down and made for themselves a home giving 
to the tract itself the name by which it is to this day 
familiarly known^ that of Eohilcund Sat they had on their 
south-east a province which under the protection of English 
men and English treaties, was a barrier to their further aggres 
Bion8> and to which they themselves were in return a cause 
of anxiety and alarm In 1773 a band of these Rohilla 
Sirdars deigned an attack on the district bordering on 
Oude The kingdom of Oude — for though only a Nawab 
ship nominally holding under the king of Delhi it was 
virtually under English protection an independent kingdom— 
had for its chiet the Vizier (as the Kawab of Oude was 
called) Serajah Dowlab who was regarded by the English 
as a useful ally On his application for help against the Rohillas 
the Dinapore Brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
to assist him in the defence of his own kingdom and 
in expeUing the Rohillas the t^ims being that the Nawab 
should pay 4^0 lacs of lupees besides the expense of the 
Brigade (estimated at lacs of rupees per month) during 
their operations in his cause * The Allahabad portion of 
the Brigade were called into the field Ihe Bohillas were 
defeated and the Nabob paid over be ides other sums 
lOi lacs of lupees for tiieir services This money it had 
been resolved to divide among the troops engaged in the 
campaign the bulk of it had been so divided but about 
50 000 remainmg a Committee consisting of the Accountant 
General and two Managers of the Society was appointed m 
Calcutta to whom it was publicly notified that all unsatisfied 
claims should be sent in for examination But after all such 
were paid there still remained some Rs 23,000 unclaimed 
which is described as the shares of those who bad been 
* removed from the service by Lave of absence to Europe t 
" death resignation or otherwise 

It was suggested by Captain Kirkpatrick while in England 
and warmly supported by Warren Hastings that this sum 
should be made over to the Orphan Society and the interest of 
it applied to general purposes but some legal objections were 
raised one being that should any future claimanb appear he 
might claim back mteiest on his share on the ground that the 
Society were receiving interest on the whole sum at length this 


* Aaber a India, chap YU Yol ] p 400 
t Thu u not altogether mtelligible 
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and other difficulties were got over by the following arrangement 
made m 1786 — ^The amount iteelf remamed in the hands of 
Government, but a Bum not exceeding 8 per cent on 
it, but not called interest, was to lie credited yearly to 
the Society Thus under the head of Bohilla Donation 
money* the Society receives every year Co Rs 1,76S 12 4 f 
Such was the cautious arrangement under which alone Govern 
ment then felt justihed in giving material help to the Society 
And now, having followed the Management through the 
leading events and changes in the general administration of the 
Society it 18 time to see how all this time the orphans of the 
Upper School had been faring It soSn became evident that 
the original plan for boarding them out was not working well , 
month by month the reports of the Managers contained com 
plaints While the girls under Mrs Jervis were receiving a 
lair amount of attention and care the existing arrangements 
with Mr Co wen were by common consent far from satis 
factory The boys appeared to be well taught but the 
internal economy of the house was pronounced abominable * 
the rooms were dirty, the linen filthy and the food very 
bad I Mr Cowen was plainly told that unless a generd 
improvement took place — unless in short these orphans being 
sons of officers for whom an ample payment was made, were 
put on an equal footing as regards care and comforts with 
his other pupils — the Managers would be compelled to remove 
them Mr Alexander who had been specially deputed to 
inspect the school gives the worst report of all but he finds 
even in that abode of filth one clean spot and describes it 
in glowing terms and in justice to the memory of Mr Cowen 
wo will give him the benefit of that one redeeming trait in his 
"model seminary ^ ^^On a Saturday afternoon, says Mr 
Alexander, ‘ every boy is ordered into the verandah where 
two large earthen jais are placed They are then stripped 
" two and two at a time are well washed and scrubbed by a 
^ couple of stout slaves with soap and warm water I found 
" Mr Cowen sitting in the verandah overseeing this necessary 
" cleamng performed, and taking account of every boy as he 
" came out of the jar, that none might escape * Mr 
Alexander urged that this process might with advantage 
be repeated more frequently than once a week But 
even this did not reconede the Managers to the existing 


* Thu u sometimes erroneously termed ** Rohills Prtze Money 

t The equiralent for Sonat Bs 1 842 3 6 being at the rate of o per cent 
on Bs. 23 027 12*6 
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arrangemetitB It ms dear that the onlj ww of aflBaotu 
all^ seoanng the proper education and feeding of the 
o&ldren would be having for the bojrs, as well as 
for the girls, a house directly under the control of a 
resident Superintendent 

This, as we have already seen, combined with the difficulties 
at Duoansore, had led to the purchase of Lecretfs properly 

The Visitor at Howrah who takes his stand on the bridge 
which crosses the Railway, and looks to the left on the mutfd 
now cut up with Side hues and shuntings or covered with 
engine-houses workshops, and godowns, and beyond these 
on the goodly hospital aud various other buildings which he 
ou the river bank, would find it difficult to realise the fact 
that all firom Howrah Ghat to Tel Khal Ghat was one vast 
enclosure, and the large four tarreted house immediately before 
him, now used as the Cutchery stood in (;ho midst of it and 
was the home of the orphans of the Old Bengal Army 

It seemed a well planned Institution it bad an English 
clergyman as its Supermtendent with a Head Master and 
Mistress for the Upper School also out from England while 
the tuition and care of the Lower School was m the hands 
of highly recommended Army Sei^eants and their wives 
At first all promised well But alas ’ if the Society's records 
tell true, but little of the promised good was realised and a 
large amount of care and trouble which was little anticipated, 
devolved on the Managers It soon indicated signs of human 
imperfection The Sei^eants, however highly recommended 
would drink their wives, however respectably reported of, would 
bring barrack habits and language into the precincts of the 
Lower Schools The School Master of the Upper School would 
find or make tune for other work which proved moie lucrative 
or which, to speak more correctly furnished a substantial addition 
to the pay he received for his school duties But the greatest 
disappointment and the most senous difficulty expenenoea by the 
Managers arose from the change which came over the Supennten 
dent. On first entering upon his duties the Eev David Brown 
displayed great energy and zeal he iatroda(^ an admirable 
Sjiatem for the mteraal management of the Institution, and 
devoted himself so heartily to his duties, that the Managers, 
to show their appreciation of hia servioes, applied to Government 
to give him a Chaplamcy on the Establishment thereby raismg 
his salary from this small sum of Be 243, to that of Rs 
493 14 8 But the ChM&uioy lost them their Supeniiteiident. 
Before leaving England Mr Brown bad received morlced kindness 
and help from the already Venerable Society’ for Phimoting 

T 
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Christian Knowled^^ in the advMiiagee which accrued to i^im 
bem^ made an Honorary MemW also liberal mnts of 
books for use in India Now this Society had founded the 6nit 
mission of the Church of England in fien^ Mr Kiernander^ 
the pastor of Beth TephtUah as the Mission Church was c»Ued 
was their Missionary He was now broken in health, for he 
had been labouring here since 1758, and was 75 years of age 
Mr Browns sympathy was at once appealed to a sense of 
obligation to the Society, and of commiseration for the old 
pastor, induced him to offer occasional help, which only as 
a Chaplain coaid he in those days have done At length, with 
the consent of the Managers he was permitted to assist Mr 
Kiemander regularly to the extent of one sermon every 
Sunday, provided it in no way interfered with his direct duties 
among the orphans But the connexion became very fascma- 
ting The pulpit of the preacher offered more attractions than 
the office table of the Supenntendent or the school desk of 
the teacher and so it came not unnaturally, that the duties 
of the Orphanage were one after another made to give way to 
the increasing demands of the Mission Church A warm 
correspondence ensued between Mr Brown and the Managers, 
which ended in the sevcrment of his connexion with the 
Orphan Society in the beginning of 1788 and he then became 
permanently attached to the Old Mission Chnrcb, and was 
the first of that senes of Chaplains whose names are still 
reverently treasured among the traditions of that Church 
His place was filled by Bev Charles Seccombe at the time 
Chaplain at Berhampore, who gave proofs of considerable 
judgment and zeal in re organising the somewhat confused state 
into which the affairs of the Orphanage had fallen But other 
and graver difficulties were presenting themselves The lack 
of active supervision bad engendered neglect m all depart- 
ments the condition of the children had been overlooked 
the servants of every grade had become careless Dirt and 
its concomitant disease especially cutaneous disease arising 
from want of cleanliness had got a footing m the Insti 
tation and needed more radical measurps than the intro- 
duction of a new Superintendent to restore things to a 
healthy condition In fact, like old Borne, it was svd mind 
pregnane The number of children bad become too great, 
for the schools were no longer confined to orphans, the 
children of living officers for whom m remote np-coantry 
stations offered no means of education, had come from m 
considerable numbers* A s as for the Lower School, it 
• GirU were admitted at Bn 8S, and bo^ at lU. 8a 
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^as tbe school for all India It was YiituBllj compnlaoTj 
on all parents to send their children^ when they reached the age 
of four years^ to the Orphanage^ for if not sent they would f<»rfeit 
the GoYemxnent allowance So that at the time we are speaking 
of (1790 ) the house contained of the Upper School^ 57 boys, 
and 40 girls and the Lower School 179 l^ys and 116 girls 
Let any one now explore the Howrah Catcbery and think 
of it as a home foi some 400 ohildem, b(»ides masters, 
mistresses sergeants matrons, &c, &c, and he will hardly 
wonder that week after week the visiting Managers complaint 
of the condition of the children the very irntable skin 
disease already alluded to, had become epidemic as well as infla 
mation of the eyes also attributed mainly to want of clean 
Imess, and m many cases proving fatal to the sight Nor 
will be wonder that a Committee of the Faculty ’ should 
report that nothing would rebeve the miserable objects 
which now crowded the Hospital and the house but more 
room and freer circulation of air 

It seemd as if at length matters bad reached that point 
the worst, from which any change must of necessity be for 
the better One thing was clear some alteration must take 
place It was useless to enforce weekly reports from the 
the visiting Managers to require Supenntendent and Surgeon 
to be m attendance to accompany the Manager on his visit 
over the house Some far more r^ical change was needed No 
half measure would be of any avail Either the bonse itself 
must be greatly enlarged and an independent building erected 
for a hospital, at an estimated cost of at least Rs 35,000 or 
else the two schools must be separated 

It IS more than possible judging from the tenor of the 
Minutes of that period that the former course would have 
been adopted, had not other motives been also brought to 
bear on the decision of the Managers 

Of those other motives we would not speak with nndUe 
seventy, yet speak of them we must, if in our interest in this 
noble Institution we would make the history of the past serve at 
all as a beacon light for the future though we feel it is only 
due to the Society, as it appears in 1866 to express a thankful 
conviction, that a very di&srent course has of late years been 
adopted by the Managers and a correaponding unproved tone of 
mind and life has, under the mfluence of English gentlewomen 
at its head, been imparted mto the Upper School 
The Upper Scdiool, be it remembered, is the only matenal 
evidence of the working of this Society It is to the 
mass of English resident the embodiment, the impersonation, 
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of the Society^ whereas it only fonns^ as will have been 
already seen) one portion of the Sooiety^e wide and vaned opera 
tions If tins school did £nl as we acknowledge we feel it 
did fail| to reabse all that a retrospect of its career naturally 
leads oiie4x) believe it was capable of efEecting the cause of 
that &ilare may be traced very far back , tlm wrong bias 
was given at a very early period of its existence We 
detect it at the outset, m the code of rules, by which 
on its first establishment at Howrah it was to be 
^vemed The end set before Supenntendent, Masters, and 
Mistresses was not only * to form ideas of the clnldren, 
and to improve their minds, but while ^ rendering the 
boys agreeable m their manners and sociable in their habits 
^ and disposition to render the girls agreeable and engaging 
m their deportment, that they might make eligible marriages 
m the Settlement " 

In the very distribution of prizes we see the same spirit 
bursting forth While the boys are rewarded with books such 
as Thomson s Poems Addison^s Works the Rambler, &o , the 
proficiency of the girls in their more refined accomplishments is 
characteristically rewarded the best reader receives, not a book 
but a pair of ear rings, the best worker, not a work-box, hut 
another pair , of ear rings the best writer a breast pm , a suit 
of ribbands is the prize for the best repeating, and a sash for 
the best spelling ! Vanity aathe handmaid to matrimony 
That the Howrah arrangements failed in marrying off 
the young ladies, more than ophthalmia, or that other 
disease not to be named to ears polite was the real cause which 
brought them over from that side of the water The lever was 
applied by no other than Major Krikpatrick himself and every 
member of the Management lent a ready hand to move the 
Upper School mto a locality more productive of likely and 
eligible husbands 

^ There is every prospect ' (wrote Major Knkpatrick more 
pomtedly than pobtely) 'that the unmarried girls would 
become a burthen to the Funds, and the Orphan House an Hos 
"pil^ for old women as well as an Asylum for infanta There 
was stanng the Managers m the face the astounding hct 
(recorded by another of the Managers) that several of the 
young ladies had already attamed the ripe age " of 13 years, 
^and yet had received no proposals of marriage which the 
Mana^rs could approve of 1 ** It had been decided that dancing 
should form an important part of their education, as though 
dancing were the great qualification for matrimony , a dancing 
Master was engaged at Rs 80 a month, to preside over 
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thiK School for Wives balls were given frequenUy to promote 
the desured result, and yet, despite expense and tronlde, the 
nnmber of yoang ladies was increasing rather than dinoiinisbing t 
So the Upper School was to be brought over to the Calcutta side , 
^nd 80 urgent seemed the case from the combined causes of 
sickness and celibacy, that when the noble boose/ formerly 
occupied by Mr Barlow, at Kidderpore, was offered at a rental 
of Bs 450 a month, the meeting, held on Toedday the Ist 
of June, 1790 whi/*h decided on renting it, resolved that 
all the Upper School children were to be brought vn on tke 
follomng Monday / And on the Monday they came 
Now if there was not political wisdom (as the Court of Directors 
declared there was not) in the ongind design of sending all 
the orphans of officers to England to be educated there was 
at Iwt much kmdly feeling and ^ood sense But if only, 
when the restnction was enforced, and it became necessary to form 
a Home in India the same kindly feeling and good sense had 
indnenoed the counsels of the managers to moke that Home a 
profitable one ^if, instead of being taught to regard matnmony 
as the one great object of education the aim and end of 
existence the yonng ladies of 70 years ago and for years and 
years after, had been tanght that there were many spheres of 
duty, of usefoln^, which an unmarried lady may fill and adorn 
-^ihen had India seen in her schools and quiet English homes 
good proof of the wisdom which presided over Orphan 
1 ^ of the Army 

And now, as the doors of Kidderpore House open to receive 
the orphans, let ns take a passing glance at the establishment 
which enters The Supenntendent has disappeared. With 
the separation of the two schools his services were considered no 
longer necessary There are a School Master, and School Mis 
tress, each having one Assistant a Secretary and a Surgeon , 
(and a Home Agent )* It may not prove uninteresting to the 
wards of 1866 to know what was the presenbed dress of 
the wards of 1790 It is midsummer The boys appear 
in a white nankeen jacket^ and drawers of white strong 

* The monthly oost of the eetabhahment was as follows — 

School master Bs. 218 Secietaiy Bs 200 

Assistant master 150 Do House Bent 100 

School mistress 200 Office Establt 80 

AM^rtant mutress 80 Surgeon (aupplyii g mediome) 100 

House serrants 57 8 Home Ag^t £ 100 a year 

The bOTs were dieted ^ the master 11 elder at Bs 11 j and the 
rest at Bs- 8 a head. The girls by the mistress 13 older at Bs 12 and 
the rest at Jts. 7 

The avenge monthly oost of each child was 26 8 
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tbidc dussootee and the qirla in a long shift of thin tipssah 
with a frock of strong course ckarhonnak As the oold weather 
comes on^ the boys will change the thm nankeen jackets for 
a coat and waistcoat of scarlet cloth with blue cuf&> and for 
dussootee drawers * dose trowsers of nankeen^ " while the girls 
will make no outward change j only adding for warmth’s sake a 
petticoat of Patna chintz 

And as the doors close on them^ and they distribute tnemselvee 
over the noble range of building, this paper may hUy dose 
too We have only as } et gone over 8 years of the history 
of the Fund, but the 76 years which remain will scarcely occupy 
more space , yet they will we hope contain statements even 
more important, they will tdl of the fuller development of a 
grand design, of a Fund byear y year becoming financially more 
sound until, from being purdy an Army institution, it became, 
under the requirements of Imperial policy, absorbed into the 
general administration of the country 
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r iB a popular opinion that the retired Anglo Indian is 
the most miserable of human beings Burying himself 
in BaysTvater — ^nghtly on that account dignified with the 
nick name of Asia-Minor — the old Indian is popularly 
supposed to reserve to himself the right of grumbling at a 
society in which he does not mingle and of railing at 
people to whose customs he is too indianized to conform 
We do not say that this impression is correct but we do 
affirm that it is very generally entertained by tho English, 
pure and simple These have come to regard the great bulk 
of Anglo Indians as a raee entirely apart separated from 
themsdves by pecubar ideas npon most subjects by an mca 
paoity to converse upon other than matters pertaining to 
India, by a pertinacious exaltation of the customs of Anglo- 
Indians in India as compared with those of the English m 
England Admitting these impressions to be true as regards 
the majority of retired Anglo-Indians, — of the men who 
spent thirty years in India without once in the mterval, 
revisiting their native land — we believe it will be generally 
conceded that the nearer and more frequent communication 
with England which has been gradually progressing since 
the establishment of the Overland route together with 
reforms consequent on the mutiny is bnnging about great, 
and will yet bnng about greater changes in this respect 
These changes are already indicated by the improvement 
that has al^dy taken place in the choice of subjects of 
couversatioii m Indian society in India itself Thirty years 
ago the man that would have made any allusion to English 
politics at au Indian dmner party, would have at once oeen 
set down as a png or a bore He would have alluded to 
subjects which to the remainder of the company present 
would have been the veriest Hebrew, with which scarcely 
one man m a hundred ever troubled himself The truth of 
this statement has lately received the fullest oonfirmn 
tion in Miss Eden’s amusing account of her travels with 
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Lord Aaokland up the country We there see m what 
a bght a clever^ well-edacated^ well informed English lady 
regi^ed the society amongst whose mexlibers her lot 
been temporarily cast Their men/^ she say 8 ^ 'can 
talk only about Vizier All, and their lai^es about nothing 
at all ” We can quite believe that this criticism wap per 
fectly applicable in those days We can thoroughly under 
stand how Miss Eden, who had mixed with &e best 
society m England who had been associated with the leaders 
of English parties, and who hod taken a more than ordinaiy 
interest in English politics, should have found herself vexed^ 
and bored, and fatigued to a degree at bemg forced to 
associate with a society, to the members of wluch English 
politics were a sealed book, and the history of English parties 
idisolute Ch^dee who had with her not one subject in 
common, whose ideas were limited to the promotion of their 
husbands and to their own precedence at Government House 
It may indeed be remarked that Miss Eden^s memoirs relate 
to a period too remote to be quoted as in any way illus 
tratiDg the present epoch We perfectly coincide with this 
objection^ but we cannot help observing at the same time 
that the late Albert Smith, himself no ordinary observer of 
human nature at a much more recent penod made a remark 
not very dissimilar It was the fortune of that popular 
author to proceed to England from Gallo in one of the 
Overland steamers crammed full of Anglo Indians, With 
respect to the ladies Albert Smith remarked that they 
appeared to be so entirely engrossed with a struggle for their 
own precedence at the cuddy table that they seem^ absolutely 
unable to talk of anything else With regard to the men, 
he observed, that judging from their conversation during a 
voyage of sixteen days he had come to the conclusion that 
in thieir opinion India was the vastest, the grandest, the 
most important empire in the globe, that upon the saymgs 
and doings, npon idie promotions and appointments, of every 
man m that Indian Empire, the eyes of the entire civilized 
world were fixed with the most intense longing that they 
regarded England as a distant island, entirely dependent upon 
India, and only use of which was to supply An^lo- 
Indians with beer and cheroots It is diffionlt to beheve 
that this 10 not an overdrawn picture, but that it was 
sketchod by a man possessing peouliarfy observant powers 
who had no interest in vilifying Anglo Indians or in exposing 
them to ndiocile and oont^pt, is a dear proof that it had 
eo|ne foundation 
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It would be in the highest degree unfair hOwefver to take 
this, in even a modified mrm, as at all an aconrate desonp- 
tion of Indian society twelve years ago On boardship many 
people are peevish^ unoertam^ and selfish they display the 
worst side of their characters Steamers from India too cany 
a particularly large proportion of invalids and it can scarcely 
be wondered at, if deprived of their accustomed loxones, 
shut up m small boxes dignified by the name of cabins, 
crowded together to a most inconvenient degree, these people 
vent on one another the accumulated bile of many yeiw 
Indian existence and appear to a stranger on board infimtely 
more disagreeable than they would be, if met under their 
own punkahs or by their own firesides 

If then we may consider Albert Smiths description as 
overdrawn, applied to the Anglo Indians of twelve years 
since we do not hesitate to assert that we regard it as totally 
inapplicable to the Anglo Indians of the present day Since 
that period the moral atmosphere of India has been cleared 
by the thnnder storm of the mutiny, and the old ideas, 
which produced the conduct so strongly condemned 
by Albert Smith, have been replaced by others, fresher, more 
sensible more consonant to the spirit of the age Were 
Miss Eden to re appear on the Indian stage, we are confident 
that she would not now complain that the men could only 
talk of Vizier All, and the ladies of nothing at all English 
politics are no unfrequently discussed in Anglo-Indian bociety 
The characters of the public men of Europe are fauly known, 
and are freely commented upon. Events of European mterest 
are looked forward to often with an eagerness which may 
be pronounced intense There is withm our own expenenoe, 
infinitely less longing for social precedence than existed 
before the mutiny England is no lon^r regarded as a 
dependency on India, to provide it with oeer and cheroots, 
but It IB looked upon as the land of promise — ^the country a 
return to which before a man s energies are entirely exhausted 
by this exhausting country is the temporal aim and object 
of the life of almost every man This feeling is re acting and 
will re-act still more upon the retired Anglo Indians at home 
We mean that the men who now retire will be different m 
many respects from their predecessors It will be tbeu pride to 
be Englishmen instead of merely members of a distant colony in 
the Asia-Minor of Bayswater They will cease to pronounce 
the customs of the English mfao8|>itable, and their manners 
sold and distant Their frequent visits to England, during their 
penod of service, will have taught tfiein that in a country 

z 
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ift whieh it IS possible tor a piokpooket to wear as good 
m coat as a peer it is absolutely necessary tbat a man should 
iiaTe a special introdpotion to an English gentlemsD^ brfore 
this last will associate with him oti terms of equality and 
oonfidenoe, that it is not sufficient, as some old Indians of 
the presmit day imagine that a man should have been Com 
missioner, or a Colonel, or a Sudder Judge in order to 
be accepted as such by Englishmen, receiving the same 
respect and adulation from the masses as would be readily’ 
accorded to the holders of the same positions in India 
They will find tmt before very many months, that in England 
a man is received and treated not with reference to the 
appointments he has held in this conn try but simply and 
solely according to the manner in which he conducts himself 
at home A mau who is clever well informed au eourant 
with all the events of the day will find himself a welcome 
guest in any society In such a case the Anglo-Indian will 
find that the fact of having spent many years of his 
life in this conntiy operates often as a point in his favour 
It 18 only when Anglo Indians are pompons opiniative, 
hankering after positions which they cannot attain^ mtoleiant 
of others, and openly expressing a longing for the fleshpots 
they have left — and this is now the character they have 
earned m England — that they find their service in India 
aois in the minds of ordinary men to their prejudice 

But that the younger members of the Anglo Indian com 
mnnity will fall into the errors in this respect of their pre 
deoessors, we consider more than improbable Every day 
shows us how all the an English habits of the Anglo Indian 
are one after another being cast aside bow the rage for 
precedence has disappeared how the assumpton of airs and 
gipoes by an indmdual, who may happen to posseM some 
high office m the State has come to be regarded, even by the 
services, as emmently iidiculous, how the toleration of the 
opinion of others is save by a remnant of the old leaven, 
looked upon as a matter of course In fact we may sum 
op onr review of the progress of Anglo Indian society since 
the mutiny by this simple remark that it has been a graduid 
and increasmg progress toward the state of society m England 
Nothingr tended more to bnng about this improved 
order of things, than the increased facility of communication 
trith Europe^ and the opening out of new routes to the 
traveller Of these in the present day there is an almost 
unlimited choice From Alexandria steamers leave, m con- 
nexion with the IndiAn steamers, for all parts of the world 
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Thei^ ui the time-hononred route to Engiaiid 
ton, — ^the beet ^probably for myalide — and theWiDQ^ ei^oafiy 
well worn oourse by Marseilles Of the older ^routes ted 
^este puts in a well opnstdered claim for patronage. Amon^t 
those more recently opened out too are Ancona and Bnndin. 
The latter bids fair to usurp the place of Marseilles^ ao iar 
as relates to the carnage of the mails But the loVer ^ the 
pioturesque will never choose wittingly the route by Bnndm 
The long dreary railway journey from that place to Ancona 
presents nothing to please or delight the eye Far preferable^ 
and scarcely longer would be the route from Malta to Naples, 
thence by Borne Florence and Milan to the Italian lakes 
From Milan there is a profuse choice of routes homewards, in the 
salection of which the traveller will follow his own tastes 
Our own predilection we decline even distantly to hint at 
We are free however to admit that the perusal of the an 
published journal which stands at the head of this article, 
has eoDvinced us that an Indian traveUer may experienoe 
intense delifirht and enjoyment when pursuing with a light 
heart and tastes not too vitiated by long yea-s of sojourn m 
India, a route so well known and so well worn as is that of 
Trieste 

Captain Musafir w^uld appear to be an officer of tba 
Bombay army, who left India with liis wife some four or hve 
years ago on twenty months sick leave to Europe What 
has since become of him we are unable to state nor indeed 
18 it necessary to onr story His journal was handed over 
to us with the most satisfactory proofs as to its autbentunty 
Of this it^deed it bears undoubted internal endenoe, and it 
IS this alone which makes it valuable We gather from a 
few prefitory remarks affixed to it that Musaflr was a 
fair German scholar, a great lover of the picturesque^ 
an adventurous traveller and an ardent devotee of ^tba 
gentle art ' His predilection indeed for this harmless sport 
appears to have been confirmed and strengthened by the 
notorious fact that the trout and grayling always ^ooee 
tiieir habitation in those rivers which meander through the 
loveliest vallevs, and, wnioh are fed by streamlets from the 
grandest and most magnificent mountains His taste for the 
picturesque and his love of travelling would seem to havet 
beeu shared by his wife for it is evident from the journii 
that she aoeompamed him everywhere, and found Hat the 
glorious somieiy' to which she was transported far more than 
compensated for the rough accommodatum, bv sabnutting to 
whu^ p View of such scenery was alone attainable 
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We ^ther Irom the jonnial that after the ordinarj mcidente 
of an overland voya^, our two travellers arrived at Tneste 
at 11 o^ clock on the 16th May * They put up at the 
Hotel de la Ville^ which they describe as being one of the 
best and most loxurious hotels on the Conbnent being fur 
nished With hot and cold baths, and every possible conve 
nience It is, however, dear in comparison with hotels in 
other parts of the continent This anses from the fact that 
Trieste itself is a very expensive city Attached to the 
Austnan Empire, it is yet a free port, and in possession of 
this privilege it has attained to a degree of prosperity which 
fiurly takes the traveller by surprise The shops are numer 
ons and well stocked the equipages well built and remarkably 
Well horsed, the ladies elegantly and handsomely dressed The 
promenades are crowded whilst the poorest people seem to wear a 
nappy and contented air and to be full of employment There 
are two opera houses besides other places of amusement 
The houses are well bmlt and comfortable, with handsome 
exteriors There is an abundance of pretty villas along the 
shores of the Adriatic and on the hiHs behind the town 
In fact, in whatever direction the traveller may tarn, he meets 
striking evidences of a prosperous well ordered, and contented 
community 

Qnr travellers felt much struck with the appearance of the town 
and its mhabitnts Mnsadr records how even at the hotel door 
he and his wife were met by flower^rls carrying with them the 
loveliest flowers, which, either singly or made up into bouquets 
they almost force upon the traveller Few of these are ever 
churlish enough to refuse the proffered gift or to return it by a 
present of some small coins But should they refuse they 
are deprived of the extreme pleasure of hearing, probably for 
the ffrst time in their lives, in the melodious tones and soft 
accents of Italy, and delivered as if coming from the heart, 
the sweet sounding Grazxe Of the houses and villas along 
the shores of the Adriatic to which we have alluded, cer 
tainly the most striking is the palace of Miramare, latdy 
the residence of the Archduke Maximilian brother of the 
Emperor of Aostna, and now himself Emperor of Mexico 
A good view of this palace can be obtained fron^ Trieste 
itself, for it stands on a tongue of land jutting oat into thO 
Adriatic, thus seeming, from a short distance, to be as it 
were detached from the main land It is the point whiohi 

* The date of the year u not given in any part of the jonmal, but 
from, the itate of cony^letion of the railways it ooim not have been more 
than hve or ux years ago, possibly less. 
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Btnkeei every txaveQer after his i^v^ Hosafir and 
his wife were nd: oontoDt with a distant view of it^ but 
drove out with some friends to inspect it. It is distant 
from Tneste about five miles and the road to it borders the 
Adnatao on the one side wbilsl a range of high hi^lgi on the 
other clad with nch verdure presents a striking contrast to 
the deep blue of the sea. The palace il»elf is built m the 
real Gothic style^ and is most beautiful Only a portion of 
the interior was visible as the Archduke and Archduchess 
were residing there at the time, but that portion showed how 
completely comfort had been united with elegance m the 
construction The. gardens attached to it have been beauti 
fully laid out The ground from the castle ascends and 
of this ascent every possible advantage has been taken 
There are natural grottos cut out of the rock, arbours ingeni 
ously formed so as to command the loveliest view and to 
be impervious to the brightest Sun The flowers are lovely the 
beds arranged with great taste and kept in the most per 
feet order The whole garden in fact presented the appearance 
of a fairy land culminating m the enchanted castle on the sea 
The Archduke and Archduchess generally stroll about the 
grounds in the afternoon, mingling freely with the people 
to whom they courteously allow admittance On the evening, 
however our travellers visited it they did not appear 

To obtain entrance into the grounds it was simply necessary 
for Musafir to present his card The tall soldierly lodge 
keeper who demanded it had all the appearance of a man 
who had seen military service and Musa^ could not help 
putting the question to him when the party went out He 
rephed, records Musafir, in the followmg words Yes 1 have 
serv^ but it was in Hungary and against Austiia. He 
added m a proud melancholy tone ' 1 am a Hungarian 
It appeared from farther questioning that he had served 
under Bern and had fought as long as any hope remained 
for Hungary that after Russian soldiers had trampled out 
the last spark of the fight for freedom he had taken a civil 
post With the Archduke he had been for the past six years 
His connexion with the Imperial House had not however 
changed his sympathies at all, for when Musafir enquired 
ftom bijnn whether he did not think that an muon between 
the two countries with one parliament f r both would not 
satisfy all legitimate aspirations, be rephed m a tone, the 
monmfolness of which, wntes Musafir, it would be impossible 
to describe, it would be beneficial for Austna b^ not 
" for Hnnguiy It was ourioos to hear this expression 
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of genuine patnotum, uttered in detpotio Anetrie^ «nd at 
the gates of the pal^ of au Auatrian Arohdake 1 
We have allnded to the hills behind Trieste. These are 
extremely pretty and abound in dnyes presenting glonoos 
views of the Adnatio On the day following their visit to 
Miramareour travellers drove to a village called Sessana, 
on the line of the Vienna railway Seasana is nothing in 
itselfj bat the drive to it is most lovely The road 
vands up a gradual ascent of 1 800 feet^ and cominands 
dating ita coarse^ after the first half hoar a splendid view 
of Tneste, the Adriatic and of the picturesqae town of 
Pirano on the Illyrian coast In a very clear day free from 
haze^ Venice itself may be seen At Sessana our travellers 
met an Austrian officer, a native of the province of Moravia, 
who had served in the Italian campaign of 1859, regarding 
which he conversed freely He did ample justice to the 
French soldiers and their emperor Of the latter indeed he 
said that if he had been at the head of the Austrian army 
and if Goilay had commanded the French, he was confident 
victory would have been with the Austrians Their defeat 
at Magenta he attributed to the utter incompetence of 
Gnilay, and their ill success in the compaign to the treachery 
and disaffection of the Hungarian and Italian ii^giments 
He appeared most anxious for a Iresh trial ^ Let the Emperor, 
he said, '' send to Italy only Moravians, Bohemians Croats 
' and Austrians, and let him place Benedek at their head, 
** and 1 11 answer for it we 11 win back Italy It appears 
from variouB entries m the journal that this feeling was shared 
by almost aU the Austrian officers and privates onr travellers 
met with 

On their return to Trieste the travellers followed another 
and more circnitons road, in order to visit the Impenal breed 
mg stud at Lipizza, — a place famoos for its grass lands 
The Bight here was well worth seeing At Lipizza there 
are horses of all nations, amongst them many English 
thorough breds But those that most attracted notice were 
the Arabs, — far more perfect m shape than any Musafir bad 
seen m India. Many of them must have been of the purest 
Arabian blood, so absolntely faultless was tbeir conformation 
The care bestowed on these horses as well as on the maxee 
and foals cannot be exceeded It is a pretty sight to see 
these loose in their large well boilt houses, all herded together, 
living in the most perfect amity They are treated with 
affection and gentleness by their attendants No otdier mode 
o( txeatm^t indeed could have prodcu^ the sweet temper 
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and dooditj displayed by all the anmuda m tiua vast 
establishment 

It IS impossible to leave Tneste without Coding to the 
custom there ptevailmg^ so admirably adapted to a warm 
climate^ of taking enjoyment m the open air No sooner 
does the afternoon sun show au inclination to hide bis gionee 
behind Ihe not too distant hills than in front of every eofi 
numberless chairs and small tables are placed To these, after 
the promenade, aU Tneste repairs A band os if by mi^e 
appears and under the vaulted canopy of heaven, the tideless 
Adriatic at their feet, the honest burghers sip their coffee, enjoy 
their ices, and listen to the soft music Occasionally the scene 
18 enlivened by songs from strolling performers There is no 
excess no drunkenness, no uproar All is conducted with 
the decorum which rules over the arrangements of a 
pnvate concert in England Yet in Trieste this takes place 
daily, and the sole payment received by the musicians and 
singers depends on the charity of the listeners Such a scene 
would always strike Englishmen, but upon Mosadr and his 
wife coming as they did from a country hotter than Tries+e^ 
but into which the conquering race has introduced the social 
manners and customs of a northern climate — the heavy dinners, 
the formal visits the tedious drives — the impression appears 
to have been most vivid and pleasing 

Op the 18th May our travellers left Trieste by railway 
for Adelsberg famous for its caves The line of rail lay 
among the hills and the many bends it made and tbeir 
sharpness, — sometimes almost at right angles — appeared 
to have completely astonished the two Anglo Indians The 
loumey itself takes little more than an hour Adelsberg 
lies about 1 800 feet above Trieste and is proportionately 
cooler It 18 in itself but a small village deriving all ito 
importance from the wonderful caves in its vicinity To 
inspect these was the object not only of Musafir and bis wife 
but of all the travellers who stop at Adelsberg lu order to 
see the oaves in perfection it is necessary that they should 
be tborougbjy well lighted up with torches and candles Our 
travellers were fortunate enough ou their arrival to find 
that orders for an extraordinary illumination had been issued 
by some American gentlemen who were staying at the inn, 
and who permitted them to join their party Snatching a 
hasty meal the whole party left the inn about 11 and 
amved at the entrance to the caves a quarter of an hour later 
They did not emerge from the other end till 3 o clock To 
describe aocuiately what aahr in that interval would 
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xeqinre a p^r hj itself Tnknsported suddenly from the 
fresh, balmy, «unny air of the outside world into the very heart 
of the earth — a gloomy cavern wil^ no hght save that 
afforded by the towes of the guidesj-«the travellers found 
themselves entenng now vast halls vaulted with rooks and 
supported seemingly by pillars of alabaster — now narrow 
passages the flinty sides of which sparkled like diamonds Again, 
they entered the nave of a glorious cathedral at the other 
end of which m the place where the altar should be, was 
a visible representation of the crucifixion, not carved but formed 
naturally by the rock The grandeur and dread peculiarity 
of the sight impressed itself on all the members of the part^ 
They coifld scarcely resist the conviction that they were m 
another world. Sometimes depressing them by its gloominess, 
at others exalting them into euthnsiasm by the glorious 
shapes formed by the alabaster like stalactites, the effect 
was to make them utterly forgetful of the sun and the trees, 
the light and the air the green meads and the running 
streams they had left outside and to induce the idea that 
they were really passing througli the valley of the shadow 
of death to the vale that led down to the Styx The appa- 
rition of Charon and his boat would not, in those moments, 
have surprised any of the party As if to complete the 
illusion there was below them a nver dark as Erebus, flow 
mg onwards through the depths of the earth, and seeming 
to mdicate that there was a point yet to be reached at which 
its stream would widen and interpose a barner between the 
visitors and the world beyond Until the travellers approached 
the very last of the caves the spell was complete, nor did it 
leave them till, at a sudden turn, a flood of light reminded 
them that — 

** The Earth bath wonders as the water hath 

" And these are of them 

Leaving Adelsberg the following morning about 9 o'clock, 
onr travellers left for Gratz the capital of Styria, and arrived 
there about i past 4f the same afternoon The Jbrain carried 
them through a lovely country Between Steinbrhck and 
Gratz the idtemations of hill and dale were charming The 
invar Save, between Laibach and Steinbruck, had all the appear 
•anoe of a good trout nver but they did not stop to try it 
Probably, in common with all the rivers on the bne of 
railway m Austna, it is stnotly preserved, the trout being 
penodioally cangbt and sent np alive in wooden barrels fillaa 
with to Vienna and other large towns, bought up 
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tliere by tbe innkeepers^ and preserve by them in reservoirs 
for their onstomers 

At Grata onr travellers pnt np at tbe Arohduke John hotels 
kept by a most obliging landlord^ but one who knows how 
to charge those travellers who are nnaoqnainted with the 
German language To this subject reference will be made 
further on Grata itself is a charming town very clean, and 
containing much that is interesting to the traveller The 
walks in and about it are most enticing Right in the centre 
of the town rises the Schlossberg on the summit of which 
there was onoe a fort It now, however constitutes one of 
the promenades of the place and is in every respect well 
worthy of a visit The views which it commands of many 
miles of lovely country in Styna — thcf most beautiful province 
of the Empire — make the ttaveller long to set off at once 
to examine for himself Indeed if a tour off the line of 
rail be tlie object of the traveller there are few places better 
fitted to make a start from than Gratz Everything is 
procurable there — horses, mules carriages guides, as well as 
every requisite m the way of clothing for the pedestnan or 
the ordinary traveller It is besides compantively a very cheap 
place Tbe landlord of the Archduke John assured our travellers 
that for £100 a year a man and his wife conld live very 
comfortably and for double that sum like princes It is this 
ches^ness that lias caused Gratz to be selected by most of 
the retired officers of the Austrian army as their place of 
residence Many of these men have but £50 a year Gratz 
moreover has many other advantages It has an excellent 
and veiy cheap club frequented chiefly by military men capital 
public reading rooms it is very healthy and has very good 
theatres The military bands play out constantly It forms 
moreover the southern gate as Lmz is the northern, into 
the very loveliest part of Austna — a country which, it is 
to be hoped may long remain closed to the mere tonnst 
open only to the adventurous lover of the picturesque. 

The town itself is divided into two parts by the nver 
Mdr very rapid in its coarse, with turbid discoloured waters 
It supplies the town with coarse flsh in abundance, and in 
the winter with the huchen, {salmo kucro), the German salmon 
In the neighbourhood the sights uain^y visited by those 
whose stay there is limited are Maria Trost, Maria Grun, 
and the Hilmer Teich The first of these is a church and 
monastm'y beautifully situated on the summit of a hill some 
five miles from Gratz The church is picturesque from a 
distance, but contains nothing within it worthy of much 

1 A 
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notice The view however from it is g^lonons On the one 
side Oratz itself looking extremely pretly, embosomed in the 
green hills and cut in twain by the rapid Mikr^ on the other 
the splendid range of the Stynan Alps, height piled on height, 
temptmg sorely tempting to the pedestrian The walk 
f^m IkjUuna Trost to Maria Grun is veiy lovely, leading 
the pedestrian, as the name signifies, to the most beantifnl 
foliage On the grassy beds wild flowers in great and bean 
tifal variety are abnodant At the plaoe it^lf is a small 
chapel of no great significanoe, bat the walks all about it 
are most enticing The Hilmer Teich is a large pond or 
lake full of tame carp very prettily situatea in grounds on 
a hill which slopes upwards from the pond Both pond and 
grounds are kept most carefully This is the ^reat afternoon 
resort oi the beauty amj fashion of Gratz Here while a splen 
did band does justice even to ibe genius of the great German 
composers they sip their colFee row on the lake, or stroll about 
the pretty grounds As the ladies of Gratz dress well and with 
great taste, the sight to a stranger cannot fail to be attractive ♦ 
The Musafirs left Gratz unwillingly on the morning of 
the 2drd May The bowing landlord of the Archduke John 
presented them with a bill which though not moderate, 
could scarcely be called excessive yet their respect for him 
on that account diminished considerably when they learned 
that he bad charged three English ladies who had stayed 
at his hotel only half the time nearly double the sum The 
reason, they ascertained was that these ladies were ignorant 
of German TJieir further expenence in Austria proved 
to them that a knowledge of the German language, 
by at least one of the party was essential to economial 
travellmg, and even very often to comfoit Such know 
ledge implies the knowledge likewise of the customs of 
the country and the landlords anxious as they are to take 
every advantage of English travellers are afraid to impose 
upon them too much under such circumstances In their after 
jonmey, the Musafirs heard repeatedly of English travellers 
who had paid double and treble the price charged to them 
for the very same accommodation and for similar meala 


• The people of Gratz are very agreeable to strangen Towards their 
ovm Govemment they assuine a free and mdependent beating quite new 
to the traveller who has heard of nothing but demtiam in connexion with 
Aostna. Here asaembleB the provmciiu diet of Styna, the resolntions 
of which are not always pleasW to the Austrian Emperor Though 
almost all the inhabitants are &thoho, all rebgioni are tolerated, and 
H^ere is a Protestant Ohunh in the town 
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The rail from Oraiz to Br&ok foUowi the coarse of the 
troubled and turbid M{tr At Bruck however another nver, 
the Mnrz joined m of a very different character As far 
aeMurz zn sohlag, tbm olearj bnght nver gladdened the e^es 
of the travellers, mnning through a Bmiling countty, iimtmg 
a farther inspection and a lengthened visit At Marz-za^sOhlag 
the^ commenced the ascent of the Semmenng the road across 
which was then regarded as one of the greatest engineering 
triumphs ever acoomplished The scenery over this pass is 
extremely grand 

About 4 o clock that same afternoon our travellers reached 
Vienna, and put up at the Kaisennn Elisabeth, a clean and 
comfortable hotel Vienna is too well known and has been 
too often described to need any reference to it in this sketch 
It will suffice to remark that the Mosafirs appear to have 
been less struck with the city than they expected but to 
have been remarkably impressed with the light gay and 
jovial character of the people and with the extreme politeness 
of the officials It happened to fall to the lot of Musafir 
to call on the Minister of Pohoe to request a slight favour 
This gentleman not only readily granted it, but when Mnsafir 
left the room, he, a Baron of the Empire, insisted on rising 
and conductmg him to the door Nothing in feet could 
exceed the ci^ty they met with from the officers of the 
Government on all occasions but one 

It being the object of the Musahrs to make a lengthened 
tour in that lovely part of the country, known as the 
Balzkammergat, and in the Austnan and Bavarian Alps it 
formed no part of their plan to remain long in any city 
however attractive and they accordingly left Vienna on the 
afternoon of the fuairth day after their amval and proceeded 
by tram to Linz— a town before alluded to as the northern 
gate of the lovely mountainous regions of Austnn There 
iS an alternate route to that by rail namely the steam trip 
of the Danube, and that many travellers would doubtless 
prefer From Vienna to Linz however by the Danube 
route involves the necessity of sleeping one night on board 
a steamer The finest part of the nver moreover, is between 
Linz and Passau a nver tnp of but nme hours and our 
travellers resolved therefore upon proceeding to Linz by rail, 
thence inspeoting the Danube by a tnp mm that place to 
Passau, then returning to Linz and firom it to enter the 
much celebrated Saizlauamergut 

Linz, which they reached by rail that same evening is 
charmingly utuated on the Danube To the north and east 
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of it picturesque hills rise moderately to add to its beauty^ 
whilst^ stretching out south and west, may be seen the hiUs 
and mountains of tiie Salzkammergnt, and beyond them the 
giant ranges of the None Alps magnificent with their 
snow capped heights The view from the smaller bills first 
alluded to is extremely beautiful and though not pe;rha{>s so 
soft and regular as that from the Schlossberg or Maria Trost 
at Gratz yet tbe supenority of the mighty Dai^ube to the 
turbid Mdr gave this in the eyes of Musafir a greater charm 
The sight alone of this splendid river separating into several 
channels then moving grandly and imposin^y along at 
once nvets the attention and invites admiration Then agamat 
nght angles to it about a mile below the town ot Linz^ may 
be seen running into it a little river^ tumbling among rocks 
rapid m its course bright green in its colour — a nver which 
from its appearance thnlls the heart of the fisherman This 
nver is the famous Trann^ the artery of the Salzkammergut 
the guide to the finest scenery, in many respects in the 
world Had to thee thou shining stream all had to further 
acqnaintance with thy bnght waters 1 

Linz itself is a clean town — ^but in tbe extent of its resources 
it cannot be compared to Gratz The shops are inferior, it is 
less populated and the better class are evidently poorer The 
fact IS that the Lmzers have had to strive against a great many 
dJiculties They have had to pay for the construction of a 
senes of round underground forts budt on a system invented by 
tbe late Archduke Maximilian of Lste —and which, comparing 
land with sea fortifications, may be said to approach more neaily 
to the turret system than any other These forts are in fact 
underground turrets presenting nothing for an enemy to fire 
at and yet capable of pounn^ forth a continuous and des 
tractive fire on an advancing enemy They have hitherto 
been untried in actual warfare, but there is little doubt but 
that they would be useful, if they enclosed sufficient space 
to accommodate witluti the circle they embraced a large army, 
which would then occupy as it weie an eutrenoli^ camjp 
But in the case of the fortifications at Linz this result is 
not obtained There is not space enough witbm the circle 
comprehended by Maximilian’s forts to contam a large armv , 
whilst the small one which that circle could contain might 
be easily held in check by a small hostile army, leaving the 
main body of the enemy to march on Vienna All this is 
recognised by the unfoi^unate Lmzers, who have the poor 
consolation of feeling that they have ]^n taxed heavily for 
fortifications which are practically useless, and that they have 
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still to pay five per cent on the unliquidated portion of the 
debt due on account of them Whilst the Musafirs were at 
Linz intelligeree arrived of the demise of the inventive 
Archduke It is almost impossible to describe the feeling 
oi intense relief produced by this news inasmucli as^ just 
before his death, Maximilian believed he had invented a 
new and improved system, and he had proposed to bring 
this into opeiaiion at the expense of the burghers of Linz« 
His death, theiefoie, was hailed as an exemption &om fortiier 
taxation 

It IS the fashion to look upon the Austrians as a raoe snnk 
in the deepest depths of moral and political degradation but 
travellers Like MuBafi.r and his wife will probably draw a very 
different conclusion In the first place, absolute poverty 
appeared unknown The men, who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, occupied cottages which were decent 
looking outside and comfortable within It is besides a 
noteworthy fact that of these pretty looking cottages there 
was not one the windows which was not filled with flowers — a 
circumstance insignificant perhaps m itself but which appears 
to indicate contentment and refined taste on the part of the 
poorer population 

Sunday at Linz is a very gay day Between 8 and 9 o clock 
in the morning the petty shopkeepers and peasants decked 
out in their best with then mass books under their arms 
may be seen wending their way from the other side of the 
Danube across the bridge, to the church, the toning of 
whose bells reminded all of the day of rest from toil Two 
hours later all Linz was promenading in the pretty avenue 
near the theatre In such a lovely climate, with the bright 
hot days, natural to the country, everything seemed to invite 
to a walk in the open air There was no artificial gloom no 
constraint, no ginshop quarrels no enforced penalty for being 
happy The people went quietly and decorously to worship God 
in the morning and enjoyed afterwards the blessings of His 
Providenoe m the glorious sunshine Tlie shops were all shut 
with the exception of those for the sale of provisions Those 
who have witnessed the hot dinners served out to the poor in 
England on Sunday, need not impute this as a crime to the 
honest Linzers There is a Protestant church, the service at 
which our travellers attended, but the aci/oont they give of 
it is by no means favourable 

One of the prettiest views obtainable at Linz is that from 
the top of the hill called the Postlingberg, commanding a 
splendid view of the surrounding country The many oLannels 
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of the Danube and, the mndtnga of the bneht green Trann, 
m the foremund, with the Alpe stretoung fiur back as 
the eye isould reach, made the landscape a glorious one It 
was impossible for eur travellers to resist the impression that 
this was indeed the Pisgah of the beautiful country of which 
they bad heard so much 

At Lms where they stayed at the Bother Krebs, a most 
comfortable hotel on the ID^nube, Mosafir and his ii^e were 
joined by two Australian fellow passengers, who, partly 
on their recommendation, had come to explore the b^uties 
of Austria. These gentlemen, even during the voyage, had 
betrayed some curiosity with respect to a little paragraph 
which appears in Murrays Hand book for South em Germany 
in which reference is made to the surpassing beauty of the 
ladies of Passau They resolved therefore to join Musafir 
and bis wife in their com tempi ated visit to that city On the 
morning of the 29th May accordingly the four started in the 
steamer The scenery for the greater paitof the way more espe 
oially between Aschach and Passau they found strikingly grand 
and magnificent The grandeur too was denved entirdy from 
nature There is little artificial about the Danube Here and 
there, indeed a rum or a modern castle adds interest to the 
scene But, on the whole, Nature alone has designed and 
painted the picture But not ir this respect alone does it differ 
from the Bhine The banks of the latter are varied by towns, 
inland scenery, castles, chateaux and the river is everywhere 
bustling with life Its surface is covered with steamers 
rafts, l^ts, and pleasure parties On the Danube on the 
contrary, all is calm and serenely beautiful But few 
villages, three or four castles, perhaps only one steamer, and 
not half a dozen rafts meet the view in the course of the 
day The course of the stciimer lies between high hills covered 
with green verdure the vaned tints of which are charming 
Bound and through these the river winds and twists Of 
life however there is little Whilst therefore the Danube 
would more interest the enthosiastio lover of nature, the Bhine 
would in all probablity more attract the general traveller 
The view of Passau from the Danube is most striking 
The traveller comes first upon the suburb of Innstadt on the Inn 
then on the city itself — on a central pomt of land between 
the Inn and the Danube — and lastly on the black little 
stream — the Hz,-* the Ilztadt suburb hanging over it The 
c(mp d*oeU IS quite charming, whilst the green bills behind 
the three iovma add to the serenity and beauty of tbe 
scene 
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Passau itself Btnkin^l^ jeminds the traveller of a** city 
that has be^ The bailmngB in the old town are very fine^ 
but are almost entirely void of inbabitants The veiv hotel at 
which our travellerB stopped had a gloomy and deserted 
appearance and the very ancient waiter in his long grey coat 
seemed to belong rather to the 17th than to the l^h century 
This man was a character in his way He told Musa&r that 
he was a rigid Catholic and he lamented that the Enghsh were 
not so likewise It was all owing, he said to that teufel” 
King Henry tkt Uh who had cut off the heads of Queen 
' Charlotte Corday, and of nine other wives on account of their 
“ Catholicism 

But of all the disappointments in store for the visitors 
to Passau the greatest was experienced by the Australian 
explorers of pretty faces In vam did they search the streets^ 
the churches, the markets the thoroughfares not one even 
tolerably go<Kl looking person was to be seen The shop of 
the principal photographer was examined with a similar 
result The artist fra^ly declared that it had never been 
his good fortune to be sat to by a beauty Great was the 
indignation of the explorers the youngest was even heard to 
mutter something about an action against Mr Murray for 
misdescription Even he however, soon calmed down He 
could not be for long insensible to the extreme beauty of the 
situation That indeed was more than sufficient to compensate 
for the other disappointment The walk from Passan to Hals 
a mined castle on the black Hz, was quite charming nor 
tould one regard without interest the waters of the three nvers 
60 different in colour, flowing on as far as the eye could reach 
without intermingling Our travellers were not sorry however, 
to return the same evenmg to Linz the streets of which appeared 
bright and gay in compansou with Passan Here they 
remained for the Sunday then started on the following morning 
for their tour in the Salzkammcrgut 

This lovely province of Austria so called from its constitut 
mg the great salt distnct of the Empire is entered by Ltnz 
on tbe north and is bounded on the west by Salzburg, on the 
south by the Great Styrian range, towenng above which is 
the snow topped Dachstun and on the east by Styna itself 
It 18 a land of mountains, of lakes, ahd of nvers of trout 
and of chamois , of brave men and fair women of a people 
who are simple-hearted and honest, active, endunng courteous 
to strangers, given to hopsitahty A finer race there fs not 
m the world than these hardy sons and honest-hearted 
daughters of Austns. They are too a stalwart, well-set up. 
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wdl formed people, God feannp; merry, hardworking yet 
never sulky or morose Joy is m all their dwellings — a joy 
unstimnlated by excess, and untainted by vice it is to them 
quite natural Poor they may be but ^ey feel none of the 
idls of poverty Their own fair land produces for them in 
abundance and to spare They toil however yet right memly, 
and it 18 no uncommon practice to see the peasants of both 
sexes assemble on the green sward after the day’s work is 
over, and dance, to their heart s content, the pretty national 
dances of Styna and Upper Austria 

Our travellers proceeded from. Linz os fur as Lambach by 
rail, then alighted in order to enjoy the lovely drive from 
Lambach to Gmunden and to visit the falls of the Trann 
about midway between the two places Lambach itself is 
pretty situated on the green Traun and is a neat little 
town commanding a dne view of the distant mountains It 
boasts of a decent little inu the Black Horse, the landlord 
of which had just returned from a visit to England, immensely 
stmcL with the degree of high pressure in farming there 
attained He was himselt a farmer in a fair way and had 
some capital stock m his stables — the produce of Hungarian 
blood The prices he had given for some of these wore 
ludicrously small For a fine looking well boned strong 
backed horse about sixteen hands high stepping like a park 
horse he named £16 or £17 as the price be had paid His 
Hungarian pigs too were remarkably fine, but as fierce as wild 
boars and disdaining n appearance all relationship with the 
animal as known m England 

Lambach is well worthy of a longer visit than our travellers 
paid it They, for instance, had no time to visit the 
Benedictine monastery hanging over the Traun, famous for its 
library To the giod monks belongs the exclusive right of 
fishing in that river as far as the falls, and they fmly 
accorded it to Musafir The distant view of the mountauL 
range was however too seducing, and he hastened to push on 
The second day after their arrival therefore, they started in 
a nice easy carriage drawn by a pair of their landlord’s 
best horses, for Gmunden The drive, somewhat under two 
hours, was most lovely, the day was fine and the scenery 
as bright and varied as scenery could be Before them were 
the lofty mountains, approaching ever nearer and nearer, 
some of them peaked with snow, others with patehes of it 
on their bluff fT 0 iit 8 ,-<Kme quite covered, a huge mass of 
shining white On either side of them were, now a forest 
of <ylla pines, now undulating green fields, sometimes the 
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twifkly flowing Traau At the end of an honr tbe Traun Falla 
are reached and these they descended to examine How to 
describe the undesrnbable I The mass of water^ the foam 
of spray, the rocks standing immoveable m the midst the 
lovely scenery on the high steep bank — all combined to make 
up a picture which if not in the strict sense of the word 
grand is still intensely beautiful To those perhaps who 
have seen the great falls of America, or even the Rhine 
fall at SchafiThausen, the Traun falls will doubtless appear, 
as falls tame in comparison hut from the lover of beautiful, 
scenery they must always evoke the admiration which their 
unique and simple beauty deserves 

Gmundffli itself which was reached some forty minutes 
later is a lovely spot The lake itself, nine miles long, witn 
clear deep water tliiough which the Traun takes its course 
and with mountaiiia rising as it were from its very deepest 
depths to an ovorpowerm^, height above it is most glorious 
Midway down its hanks opposite the giant Traunstein is tbe 
little village of Traunkirchen, most picturesquely situated and 
containing one comfortable little inn — the best place for 
the traveller to stop in The view from the windows of this 
inn is lovely and never tinng The water is full of life, 
covered with steamers plying between Gmnnden and Hbensee, 
with pleasure boats with fishing boats the giant Traunstein 
behind them all the waters dark in his shadow Tbe 
hanks of the lake and the small elevations near it are 
covered with little villas deliciously inviting for a summer 
residence Most of these belong to the Austrian aristo- 
cracy who use them for that purpose, preferring Gmunden 
with its lake, to the court frcH][uented Ischl which has 
only tbe Traun Living at Gmunden is decidedly cheap 
At the Golden Sun wlieje our travellers stopped, they were 
charged seven shillings for a bedroom and dinner including 
beer Even then the honest landlady apologised for charg 
mg so much, but she said, ' trout arc half a crown the 

pound 

As mention has been made of beer it may be observed that 
all over the Salzkammergut that agreeable and often necessary 
stimulant is to be had in great perfection There are two 
places, however where it is pre eminently excellent unsurpass 
able by any ale that Barton can produce One of these is 
the town of Weis, between Lambach and Gmunden The 
beer here is most undeniable The brewSr supplies moat, but 
not all, of the inns at Gmunden The other place is the 
mty of SalnbuTg The beer here obtainable is called the 

1 B 
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Kalten Iraaseo, from the name of the brewery in the 
Vicinity, the property of Count Aroo, a famous Bavarian 
sportsman This beer surpasses even that of Wols, but it 
must be specially called for if required Mr Jung, the 
excellent landlord of the Hotel de 1 Europe at Salzburg to 
whom we hope our readeis will be introduced some day, 
always keeps a supply of it Its admirers say, and say truly, 
that it IS better than champagne ’ 

After a day or two’s stay at Gmunden, the Musafirs 
proceeding by steamer to Ebensee, the southern end 
of the lake left the high road to make a more lengthened 
stay near the little lakes of Langbatb, two ^ms embosomed 
in the heart of the most lovely country possible to conceive 
The village of Langbatb forms with that of Ebensee, 

the southern extremity of the lake of Omunden Five 
miles from this, up a gradual descent through a beautifhl 
and hilly country on the banks of a little trout stream one 
of the meders of the Traun is a little dwelling place half 
inn half farmhouse called the Krahe owned by a man named 
Loidl, but generally known in tlie distnct from his ownership 
of the Krahe, as the Krahmeyer This Rrahmeyer is a very 
fine fellow Strong built active good humoured he was 

accounted till within the last few years the best climber and the 
most danng mountaineer in Austria He could almost run 
tip some of the mountains which surround his comfortable 
bttle dwelling No toil was too great no journey too long 
or too venturesome that he should refuse to undertake it 
Before the gamelaws were made as strict as they now are in 
Austria, it is said that chamois venison was ever plentiful 
at the ELrahe, the flesh of the roebuck and the lordly stag 
were always too at the service of the guests of the Krahmeyer 
But time has changed all this now The danng cragsman 
has seen at least his fiftieth summer and he is content to 
leave to others the penis of the chase Never now does he even 
attempt the ascent of a mountain He is still however 
a splendid specimen of a man Honest good humoured, con 
tent with his lot satisfied now with fishing the lakes instead 
of climbing the mountain, with dnving where he would before 
have walked, he is yet ever ready to assist his guests in 
any expedition they may make to smooth difficulties to pilot 
them on the lakes or to procure guides for them up the 
monDtains Hi^ wife is bis worthy partner A good natured, 
motherly old lady always looking after the comforts of others 
Bimple*mmded, unselfish, and — what is of no small impor 
tanoe, — a veiy fiiir cook in her way The little house, now 
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owaed by them for many yeais u oharmin^y sitoated on a 
grassy spot snrrounded by forest and mountain, some of 
these covered with snow The view from this cottage is in 
itself invigorating it is so picturesque so full of the beauties 
of nature so health imparting In front of the inn is a little 
garden planted with trees under which are chairs and tables^ 
aud at these moat travellers dine Below this is the little nver 
which has been followed from Ebensee, and which here close 
to the inn, tumbles over the rock with foam aud roar and 
forms a splendid douche bath The basin into which it turn 
bles la some ten or twelve feet deep — the water bright, clear, 
and cold The luxury of a plunge into this after a hard 
day^s work is not to be described The good old hostess 
perhaps will warn you against the coldness of the water bat, 
if you are an Englishman such warning is given in vain 
To go to the bank, — where you are sheltered from outer view — 
to strip, to plunge in, is the work of but two minutes The 
enjoyment is not to be described still less, the 

feeling of freshness of freedom from lassitude of anxiety 
to stiart at once on fresh expeditions which follow the 
immersion 

But we have said nothing of the little lakes — the gems,-— 
which our travellers came to see The first is distant from 
the Krahe about three quarters of a mile The walk to it is 
most lovely Starting through flowery meads, which form 
a beautiful foreground to the moimtams towering above 
the traveller soon enters a glorious wood into which the sun 
itself cannot penetrate Through this however is a beautiful 
path which he follows till emerging from the wood he comes 
into a park hke avenue with trees and shrubs on either side 
Turning a corner he finds himself suddenly in presence of the 
first lake It is not very large, — perhaps nearly half a mile long 
and about as broad — but it is very beautiful On its right 
a thickly planted forest down to the water^s ed^, seemingly 
impenetrable, — ^tbe trees covering the bank wbicb rises high 
above the surface on the left more open yet still covered with 
trees, is a kind of wood through which runs the pathway along 
the edge of the lake on the other side a grassy foregroond 
on which IS erected a small shooting box, the property of 
the Emperor behind that a magnificent forest of lofry trees, 
splendid to look at behind that again, and indeed idl around, the 
glorious mountains It is a soft yet beautiful sight, the calm 
eur&oe of the deep lake setting off the scenery around it 
and intensifymg by its own bright beauty the loveliness of 
the scene 
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That 18 the first lake Grossing it in a little canoe^ of vhioh 
there are plenty helongtng to the Krahmeyer, the traveller 
jumps on the grassy plot alluded to passes by the Emperor's 
shooting box and enters the foiest The trees in this are 
remarkable for their stately loftiness The walk through them 
has a romantio wildness about it in striking contrast with 
the pleasant brightness on the other side of the first lake 
After walking for a good mile and a half the sound of rushing 
waters strikes upon the ear and the traveller finds himself 
close to the little rivulet which drams the lake Then all 
at oncoj a corner is turned and the little hike itself^ the 
gem of the district is before him 

It IS very small smaller than the first lake But both 
Bides of it are beautifully wooded Its real grandeur however 
is caused by a solid mass of light grey, almost white, rock, 
which stretching on either side far beyond the lake seems 
to nse almost perpendiculaily to a height of upwards of 
four thousand feet from its fuitlier end This ro^ seems 
too steep to climb yet it is svvaiming with chamois and is 
in fact, one of the favourite haunts of th^ Kaiser Gazing at 
it from the opposite side, its stupendous form assumes 
the shape of two ruined castles frowning down upon 
the lake The combination is perfect The clear water of 
the lake assuming however every moment different hues from 
the shadows cast upon it — the luxui ions foliage, the stately 
castellated rocks — form a tout ensemble which perfectly rivets 
the attention Far grander is this than the first lake 
beautiful as that is far more calculated to strike the imagi 
nation, to engross one s whole faculties One could remain for 
hoara and gaze at this most lovely scene going the circuit 
of the lake or venturing on the surface of its deep waters 
gaming from each move a peep into some new beauty To 
see that alone a journey from India would not be thrown away 
It was this — this little inn uud these two lakes,*^ 
which Musafir and his wife selected for tbeir first halting 
place in the Salzkammergut Fight days did they remain 
here, and they were eight days of the most perfect enjoy 
ment. Always out of doors, now making an excursion 
to the lakes now to the mountains now rambling through 
the woods, now rowing over the lakes, attempting vainly 
Boxnetimes to explore their very depths — ^time passed pleasantly 
and qmckly away It seemed to ^ the one care of the good 
old couple at the inn to make their English gnests as com 
fortable as possible There were besides two Germans residing 
there,— one an Austrian who had been a great deal in England, 
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the other a Bohemian^ — a retired officer^ and a first rate 
mountaineer The great passion of these two gentlemen however 
was fishing They made their own rods and their own tackle 
lu a style which London would not have disdained and they 
were most successful in extracting the spotted trout and the 
silver cbarr from both the lakes Most fnendlv genial fellows 
they were One alas ! died that winter but it is presumed 
the other still lingers in his old haunts waiting perhaps for he 
was an ardent reformer, for the season of Austria s regeneration 

Amongst the mountains climbed here by ^usafir was the 
grey rock at the end of the second lake So strictly are the 
chamois preserved in these parts that even entrance into a 
certain range of which this stone mountain is one is forbidden 
to the general traveller Permission was nevertheless given to 
Musafir to explore it on condition h took no gun with him and 
made no attempt to molest the beautiful chamois Accordingly 
in company with a Jager one of the Emperor^s keepers he 
made the ascent A difficult and dangerous one it was, full of 
slippery places and headlon„ descents but in the presence 
of the white snow outvying the lock itself lo whiteness and 
of the distant chamois cleaily visible no sense of tins was felt 
One chamois actually bounded to within fifty }ard3 of the 
travellers, and stood ^^a/ing at them iiom a point jutting 
out over a precipice Suddenly he seemed aware of the 
dangerous proximity for with a bound he spiang upwards 
whilst the rattling of the stones below broke the silence of 
the scene 

The Jager was a charming ycung fellow he had served 
as a soldier in the Itdiaii war and gave vivid accounts of 
the mismanagement that had led to the disaster at Magenta 
There he said, the division with whieli he served were 
thirty SIX hours without food m the presence of t) e enemy 
they received no orders at all not a man was there in the 
force but believed that they had only to advance to he v'ctonous 
but for forty eight h lurs there was no superior officer to give 
the order Of Qiulay and of Ciam Gallas be spoke with the 
most undisguised contempt 

The Emperor bimself thougli a strict preserver of game 
and very fond of killing chamois is not considered by his 
subjects to be much of a sportsman Instead of climbing the 
hills, in a true Jager like fashion — the only satisfactory mode 
of placing oneself m competition with the chamois — he bis 
a sort of ' mach^Q^ made for himself at tbe foot of the 
steep portion of the mountain In this he sits and waits 
for the game which Jagers and others drive towards him It 
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IB an occupaUon scarcely wortbv' of the great grandson of 
Mans Theresa, 

Our travellers quitted these lovely lakes and the good 

a le at the Krfihe with regret on the l£th Jane The kind 
lady 8 parting words were^ ' Send us some more Eng 
* lish we like to have the English/^ and yet this wish oould 
scarcely have been expressed in the hope of makmg extra 
ordinary profits out of that people for on examining his 
bill for eight days Musafir found that the total, includiog 
board, lodging washing scarcely exceeded three pounds 
This was certainly not rainons, yet it is probable that the 
Austrian lodgers paid even much less 

Walking the five miles back to Ebensee, our travellers 
drove thence to Ischl The day was bright and warm and 
the view all the way lovely The road lay along the banks 
of the swiftly flowing Traun wifh its clear bright green 
waters always charming The beauty of the fobage though 
not of the form of the hills increased as they advanced 
At length Ischl and in it the hotel Kaisennn Elisabeth, 
kept b} a most obliging host Herr Endmoser, a Bavarian 
was reached Without being in any sense grand Ischl is very 
beautiful The five valleys which meet here cause such a 
variety of shape and size in tbe hills that different aspects 
are presented from every joint of view Coming from the 
more beautiful sceneiy of the Laugbather lakes, this at Ischl 
was still pleasing though from a different cause It lacked 
the majestic grandeur and classic beauty of the first, but it 
had a sofli and captivating air as if inviting the traveller to 
stop and rest in its charms The best view of Ischl itself is 
to be obtained from tbe new hotel — the Actien Hotel This 
hotel was designed by a very fine fellow named Bauer, 
formerly the proprietor of the Kaisennn Elisabeth, but the 
magnifioient scale on which it was erected quite ruined him, 
and it now belongs to a company Bauer was a model host, 
not grasping but civil obliging and attentive, and what 10 
more, was beloved by the peasantry of the neighbounng 
villa^ and mountains His taste is evinced by the selection 
of the ground for the hotel the view from which is most pret^ 
The deep green verdure of the mountains is well set off by the 
light ^reen of the Traun which running immediately ander 
the windows of the Kaisennn Elisabeth Hotel, separates the 
town of Ischl from the suburbs on the right bank 

Ischl is famous for its salt-mines and its salt and 
mad baths, the two last being useful for chest affbotions 
Bat it IB more honoured now as the sammer rettdenoe 
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of the Aoftinan Coart and the Anstrian nohility Here the 
Emperor has a beautiful estate^ especially dear to the Empess, 
as on its grounds she was betrothed It aboands with villas con 
struoted m the Swiss style and boasts of a theatre, a concert- 
room, reading rooms and other places of amusement Ischl 
IS not indeed the sort of place which onr travelers would 
have made their head quarters Not only is it too fashion 
able for those who do not come only to see and to be seen, 
bat sitaated m a valley its climate is somewhat relaxing 
It wants too the boldness of scenery by which other places 
near it are distinguished Still it is extremely pretty and 
the excursions to he made from it are many and varied 

A general impression prevails that Ischl is a very dear 
place That it is more expensive than the surrounding and 
neighboanng villages is true and Englishmen unacquainted with 
Austrian ways may very often be imposed upon The Musafirs 
however, woo stopped six days at the Kaiserinn Elisabeth 
(then reputed tne beet and most expensive hotel at Ischl ) found 
that their total hotel disbursements for that period amounted 
exactly to four guineas everything included —no great out- 
lay at the Biamtz of Austria ! 

Leaving Ischl on the 7th our travellers crossed the Traun 
and drove in the direction of the lake of Grundl the 
beauties of which had been reported marvellous Their road 
lay through the little village of Lauffen acquaintance with 
which and with the good little landlady who kept the inn 
there had been made Musa£r m some of his fishing 
excursions from Ischl Tins lady was a young Viennese who 
had just married and she and her husband had staked the 
first year of their married existence in the speculation of the 
httle inn at Laufien it being her part to look after the guests 
at the inn, his after the excursionists on the rivei Most 
admirably did they both perform their part and though the 
Musafirs left before the success of the speculation was decided 
there could be httle doubt but that her pleasing manners and 
excellent cuisine would entice a sufficient number of the 
idle residents of Ischl to trust themselves to her husband^s 
strong arm on the Traun Still she was anxious and every 
wet day seemed to add to her anxiety as LaufiFeu then had 
no visitors and the length of the paying season was to that 
extent diminished 

Passing through Lauffien and other villages on the 
Traan, the travellers came at length to he foot of the 
Potsohen Joolit? 3 224 feet high Crossing this rather 
unmtereeting height, they demnded on the other side into a 
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beantiiiil gpreen valley at the totreme end of wliicli lay the 
village of Auseee^ also on the Trann Suddenly they came 
upon the view of the glonous Dachstein 10 015 feet bigh^ 
and of the splendid glacier, the CarPs Eisfeld near its summit 
This sea of pure snow, as it appeared, had, with the sun 
shining upon it a most dazzling and beautiful effect On 
the other side cf the valley, contrastmg with the Dachstein 
18 the Loser 6 000 feet of grey stone, whose castle like 
turrets are very fine indeed whilst the smiling green valley 
between caused both to stand out with the greater boldness 
A drive of about three quarters of an hour takes the traveller 
to the little town of Aussee very picturesquely situated 
Thence to the lake of Grundl is nearly three miles along 
the Traun through an extremely pretty country The Traun 
here runs like a torrent, looking gloriously All at once a 
turn 18 reached and the Gruiidl lake appears Such a piece 
of water! At least five miles m length and upwards of two 
in breadth very deep evidently On the northern side of 
it p chain of high mountains some of them covered with 
snow and all prettily wooded on the southern side a range 
of lesser height for the most part beautifully wooded with 
trees, lovely from their varying tints On the further 
or eastern side are bare rocks rising almost perpendicularly 
from the earth, at the foot of them a small village on the 
green foregrouud But what increased the charm of this 
lake immensely, was the smiling green grass land between 
the mountains on the northern sidd and the lake On this 
were some pretty cottages which with their mhabitants gave 
life and vividness to the scene The first glimpse of this spot 
was charming and our travclleis found that its enchantment 
increased daily Each passing hour brought to light some 
new beauty some till then undiscovered charm in this most 
lovely place 

The little inn at which our travellers stopped is immediately 
at the head of the lake commanding nearly its entire length, 
though a turn at the extreme end prevents it from being 
seen A more perfect site for an inn it is diflScult to conceive 
It is a tnree stoned house prettily built and very well arranged 
In front of it immediately on thc^ hanks of the lake is a 
little pavilion built m the Swiss style in which guests 
generally take their meals It is a place, too, m which one 
can Sit and read wnte or work all day long This mu was 
built some years ago by the Emperor's Fischmeister Kaim 
a thoroughly honest, fine hearted follow No man mbte keen 
than he to explore the lake with the Englishman in search 
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«F ihe ftnay inbe He ham hid the hoitoar of teooiving 
the Emperor Franou, with whom he was a favourite, 

within the walla of hia house. Bat poor Kum v now old 
and infirm, and is forced to lodge in the dwelling place of 
which be was onoe sole master It is now rmted to a man 
named Qrogger, who has another bnsiness in Axusee, leaving 
hu wife to manage at Gmndl The wife is a verj tid^, 
good humonred, bustling honsewire, and th# best cook in 
Austria. Not even in Pans will the epicnre be better treated 
than in the little inn, the Archduke John on the banks of 
the lovely lake of Grundl She possesses too the faculty of 
p;etting good servants Of these there were only two at the httle 
inn besides herself One of them Elise was b^ng trained np in 
cookery, occasionally waiting at the table The other Eanny^ 
a mode^, pretty brunette, was the kellnennn, or waiter and 
a bettor, a more thoughtful or more attentive handmaid, there 
never was in the world It was a sight worth seeing, to 
watch these two girls, on the Sunday when the place was 
crowded, waiting on a dozen tables at once, never makings 
mistake, always ready at the right moment, and doing it 
with an aptitude a grace, an exact ness which claimed and 
always won admiration 

Another hanger->on of the little inn was a brother of old 
Fischmeister ^im He was a peasant in the neighbonrhood, 
but during his brother's lifetime had acted as admind of the 
fleet of boats attached to the inn This was still in a measure 
his work Somehow he had contracted the nickname of the 
Kamler or Chancellor — not on account of his aptitude at 
figures, for, poor fellow he could neither read nor write — but 
by that name alone was he known He was the guide to 
aU the beauties in the neighbourhood his the band to propel 
the canoe or to assist in capturing the lake trout. A ha^ 
handed, good hearted honest fellow was he, — may his life be 
prolonged! 

But the lake-beauties of this place were not bmited to the 
Grundl Paddled by the Kanzler to the eastern end work 
with one man of about an hour and a quarter^— the explorer 
disembarks near the village under the hare rocks already alladed 
to, and walks under their shadow till he comes to the Trann,— ^here 
a narrow nver with clear water of a brownish hue , — ascending 
this he enters a pretW wood and in about a quarter of an hcur 
reaches the lake of Topli^z This is a wonderful lake Grand 
in its solitude, surrounded by mountams covered for the most 
part with tiie thickest foliage Not a sound is heard, save ^at 
made by the Traun as it leaves the deep recesses of the lake, 
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iind by the httle nUe^ whioh^ gathenoj;^ as th^ descend^ Mor 
down the sides of the monntams like torrente, and wnieh 
keep up the store of water A stone on its banks marks the 
spot where the late Arohdoke JTohn^ — the defeated of Hohen 
linden and onoe Regent of Germany, — wooed and won 
fair danghter of the innkeeper of Aossee This lak^ is about 
half the length of that of Grundl> and much less m breadth 
in depth it far ^ceeds it deep as that is It is grand, sohtary, 
and lovdy One retams from it however to the Grundl with 
a greater appreciation of the charms of that surpassing lake 
It has the life the vanety the cheerful gaie^ m which 
this one is deficient Before this return however, a visit 
innst be made to the Kammer lake This is but five minutes’ 
rather rough walking from the further end of the Toplitz 
lake and it is well worth that trouble Though very small 
^he Kammer lake is extremely beautiful Bare rocks nse 
to a height of about four thousand feet on its nothem side 
and contrast beautifully with the wooded bills opposite 
whilst from a fissure two thirds of the height of the former 
tnokling down its face into the lake may be seen a thin 
line of water — the source of the beautiful Traun It is 
qmte a gem of its kind, — the solitude lending it a peculiar 
charm The trip to and from the inu at the Grundl lake 
occupies from four to five hours The old Kanzler enjoys 
the office of Cicerone and never tires of pointmg out the 
spot on the Toplitz lake where he and an English gentleman 
and lady spent the entire night, the Englishman engaged m 
fishing, and having it would appear most wonderful sport 
Independently of the enjoyment to be had at the Grundl 
lake and its tributaries in the way of fishing boating, and 
climbing the beautiful mountains, full of chamois by which 
it IS surrounded it is likewise a capital place from which 
to make excursions Grogger, the landlord has first rate cattle 
in his stable to be let out on reasonable terms , besides which, 
the walks are, some of them, most lovely Amongst these 
may be noted the walk to Alt-Aussee about five miles 
distant across the forest Emerging from this, one comes mto 
a senes of green undulating meads with the glonous Dach 
stem in the distance Alt Aussee is a very pretty little 
village, boasting of a lake called the Au lake and a very tidy 
little ixm^ where the stranger is carefully attended to The 
cottages in this village as m the neighbourhood of the Grundl 
lake are clean and well kept and our travellers renuuk^ that 
there was not one which did not midce itself attractive by 
the flowers in th^ window The peasantry were well to do, 
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hearty, oheenr, and most wvil and oblt^^ufff Another pretty 
walk IS to the Netten or Eden lake, a raird stUl prettier, 
across the moantains to Obertraan But, indeed, of pretty 
walks there is no end 

It IS tne custom m Aostna to pasture the cows near the 
summits of the mountains On the vanous alms, or pastur 
therefore at vanons degrees of elevation there are bmlt 
little bats 01 cottages called, in Switzerland, ehaleU but in 
Austria, AlmkuU But there is this difference between the 
two — that whereas in Switzerland the chalets are generally 
remarkable for their filthy and are kept by men who mre 
always j^raspmg and sometimes surly, — in Austria the Almhuts 
are m&lels of cleanliness and are kept by mountain 
maidens who are always clean and fresh looking often j^retty, 
always unaffected and anxious to please l^e first visit to 
one of these Almhnts was made by our travellers from the 
lake of Grundl Piloted by the Kaiizler, they set forth early 
one morning up the wooded sides of one of the mountains to 
the north ol the lake The ascent was stiff but m an hour 
and a half the green patch of level ground was reached and 
here were the Almhuts visible They were so clean and 
in such neat order the butter milk, and cream were laid 
so invitingly on the shelves that out of breath as they 
were our travellers could not help expressing their admira 
tion Whilst last not least, the aspect of the Sennerinnen — 
as the girls who follow this occupation are called in Austria, — 
was so bright and pretty they were so fresh looking so clean 
BO glad to welcome the Englander — that it was quite a fairy 
scene They were prompt with their offers of fresh milk to 
the strangers and one of them even set about preparing a cake, 
of the nature of those on which the mountaineers live, and very 
much resembling oatmeal porridge with this exception that 
while it IS being stirred up they put a lump of butter in the 
middle Musafir tasted this and hked it but his wife did not 
much fancy it She made amends however, by partaking of 
tlie beautifully fresh milk which the girls freely offered Mean 
while the old Kanzler had begun to chaff them about the 
peasants who courted them and about the dancing which 
took place on the green aim in front of the Almhut They 
laughmgly denied however that they had any visitors beyond 
stray ones such as those who were then with them By this 
time their simple meal was ready After its conoluaion, to 
amuse their guests, they be^n a charming Jodel or mono 
tain song It is by these toey recall their cows from the 
distant pastures in the evening, and it may well be surmised 
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that nerer liava these old momitaue echoed bsck snore 
pleaemg harmony than that made by the voioea of these 
Stpian maideiuu On this occasion they continned their 
wild muBio long after their gnests had left them, for the 
■tram of it was heard after the Almhut and ite fair 
occapants were out of sight 

Of the boats oader the charge of the Kanzler at the lake 
of Grundl, some are built on the model of the English 
wherry others are simple canoes not unlike the open dinghy 
of Indiaj bat there is a third kind peculiar to the pl^ 
This IB a small flat-bottomed boat with room in it for 
but one person The sculler sitS on the flat bottom, and 

takes m both ban^s a long propeller with blades dt ends 
This IS dipped into the water alternately on either side, and 
by its means the boat is sent along at considerable speed 
In managing a boat of this sort the first difficulty for 
the sculler is to balance himself This is at first by no means 
easy, as the little skiff is extremely light and its rather 
high sides catch every breath of wmd This surmounted 
the next object is to use the propeller first, so as to 
avoid upsetting the skiff and secondly to send it on at 
speed It IS astonishing to notice the dexterity attained by 
the Stynan peasants m this respect There are indeed few 
prettier sights than that of a peasant girl in the becoming 
costume of the country propelling one of thesc^ tiny boats 
and endeavouring by the exercise of greater skill to avoid 
the pursuit which one of the opposite sex relying on superior 
strength, would at once inaugurate To watch how, going at a 
steady pace, she would allow her enemy to come by rapid 
stroll nearly alongside then suddenly stoppmg her course, 
would see him forge far ahead, whilst she skilfully altered 
her course, to watch him coming on agam more funously, 
only to be again baffled by some other manoeuvre, until she, the 
weaker, either returned unoonquered, or forcing him to confess 
his infenonty, paddled on in amity with her late opponent, 
was a sight that always interested the bystanders, and 
called forth excited remarks on the capabilities of the nval 
parties It is one which to be appreciated should be seem 
Among the other residents at the little inn during the 
stay there of our travellers were a German lady and her 

a bter Ve^ pleasant friendly people were the^, the 

er especially well informed and ckver In their com 
pany many pleasant excursions were made The daughter 
was a great swimmer Almost every day about 11 o'clock she 
mtsted the wheny, and pnUing out almut a mile, tamed a 
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eoraar^ donned her hething-^othee, and toolc a header into 
the li^e^ iMvmg the boat to drift She would howerer, 
after a short swim make for it^ and getting OTer the side, 
would dress and pull again for the shore, looking far fresher 
and gayer than if she had adorned herself m her own room 
The only drawback to the pleasure of the sportsman at 
the Grun^ lake arose from the absolute veto placed on 
fishing in its waters It appeared that these lakes were 
under the supenntendence ot one of the Imperial rangers, 
a certain Herr Brandeis, and this man for some reason of 
his own had registere ) a vow that so long as the right lay 
in his gift, DO Englishmau should exercise it This resolve 
of hiB was bitterly resented by Grogger and the innkeepers 
of Aussee for it had the effect of driving Englishmen to 
other parts of the country, where the authorities were less 
churlishly disposed But Brandeis was inexorable The 
matter however, has since been bronght to the notice of the 
Austrian authorities, and an order has been issued granting 
fish licences to all sportsmen on the payment of a flona 
per diem This churlishness on the part ot Brandeis was the 
onlv piece of incivility experienced by our travellers in 
Austria To Musafir it was of little moment, as the Grundl 
lake and its neighbourhood were too beautiful to require any 
extra excitement bub of all those who expressed indignation, 
none came near the old Kanzler ^Fish without leave, ^ 
was his reiterated advice To have followed it however, 
would have been to break one of the soundest maxims for 
all travellers, — never knowingly to infnnge the laws of the 
country in which they may find themselves 

At length it became necessary to leave even the beautiful 
Gmndl lake, and our travellers resolved to drive across the 
mountains into Bavana, to the far famed Konig^s See, stop* 
ping by the way at the many places worthy ol their inspec- 
tion en route With this object they hired a carriage and 
pair from Grogger at the rate all expenses told, of a pound 
^r diem and on the 29th June paid farewell to all the kind 
iriends tliey had made at the Grundl We use the word 
friends^' designedly, for even in that short period, those 
honest hearted Sty nans whom they bad never seen before had 
become so Many were the wishes expressed for their speedy 
tetum, for their safe for another visit in next year 

At last they were off, their road taking them back acroaa 
the Boetohen Jooh and as far as the vill^ of St. Agathn 
Here th^ fell in with the road from &hi, and crosuag 
the Tmuii which 10 here very broad, they ascended for 
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two miles as fkr as the Oosau Mill Here the oarriam 
was left^ and the travellers proceeded m a boat to the liwe 
village of Hallstadt^ romantically situated on the lake of that 
name Here they pat ap at a httle mn called the Qruner 
Baam (Green Tree)| where they foaqd themselves most com 
fortable 

The lake of Hallstadt differs in every particular from that 
of Gmndl Neither so cheerful, nor so beimtifal, nor so 
taking, it has yet a distmct character of its own Sarroanded 
by very high moontains, so high that into one comer of the 
lake the sun never penetrates — many of them lieantifnlly 
wooded, some quite bare but all lofty and stnking,— the 
lake of Hallstadt possesses a sombre and melancholy grandeur 
It 18 a place to see, but not to live at Neverthdess it has 
its admirers, and one of its islands boasts even now of a 
little house built on it by some holyday making Etonians 
and said to be by them periodically revisited The litUa town 
is peculiar, being built up the sides of the hill, it has no 
roads, nor is there a horse in the place all communication 
with the mainland is by water The people looked sickly 
and deformed caused partly probably by their having so 
little of the sun — for the population of the village on the 
ether side of the lake, — the village of Obertraun — which is 
under a warm and sunny influence, are remarkable for their 
health and strength 

Near Hallstadt is a waterfall possessing some local renown 
The walk to it, up a gorge between two mountains, is pretty 
and picturesque, but the fall itself is rather poor It does 
not at least constitute the attraction that would draw visitors 
to Hallstadt. That attraction is to be found rather m the 
majestic grandeur of the mountains and the sombre beauty 
of the like 

The next day our travellers drove to Golling the last con 
siderable Austrian town, on the direct road to the Konig^s See 
The first part of the drive from Gosau Mill to Gasau is, 
from many causes, extremely interesting In the first place 
it IS vety pretty the two little lakes at Oosau vying with 
any scenery in the world To reach these, the traveller 
branches off the direct road at Gosau, and drives through a 
dean but scattered village to a very rude little inn kept by 
the village smith It is advisable for the traveller to take 
his meal under the trees outside the house, as this place is aa 
exoeption to the deanliness for which Austria is otherwise 
remarkable The people however are simple and honest, 
and will bring fresh milk and eggs, and will even make that 
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most delicions and easily prepared of idl oondiments, — an 
Anstrum omelette After the meal a guide makes his appear 
ance and takes the traveller to the ^rst Gosan lake^-^^n 
extremely pretty walk of three quarters of an boor This 
lake IS smalh hut beautifully sitnated Near it on one side^ rue 
up the Donner Kugel 8 000 feet high, whose dark grey sommits, 
shaped like thunderbolts seem as though they had fallen from 
heaven, a little farther, the Dachstein, seen here to much 
greater advantage and in far closer vicinity than at Anasee^ 
shines resplendently , opposite these beautiful woods sffretch 
mg back to a far distance from the lake There are no 
booses, no dwellmg places on the lake , a small boat-house 
and a canoe are the only signs that it u sometimes 

visited But this view beautiful as it is is as nothing 

compared to those to be enjoyed during the walk to the 
further lake This takes the traveller through a most lovely 
forest, impervious to crinolines with occasional rather rough 
ascend Ever and anon however the forest seems, as if by 
enchantment to move aside hu leafy screen in order to disclose 
views of the most enchanting and bewitching beauty In the 
first iplaoe the traveller sees, rising almost from its base the 
magnificent Donner Kugel, which if not of the Dolomite order, 
has all the peculiarities by which those mountains are dutm 
guuhed he approaches to the base of the Dachstein and 
though thu mountain u not visible from the second Gosau 
lake the glimpses obtained of it duni% that three hours' 
walk are marvellous in their beauty Then again thevaned 
foliage contrasts so beautifully with the dazzling snow whilst the 
bare rooks of dark grey, or others cove ed here and there with 
moss and verdure, come to add to the glories of the walk It 
IB indeed a walk that once undertaken is never to be forgotten 
The other reason which makes a visit to Gosau interesting 
u, that it constitutes a small Protestant family in the midst 
of an overgrown Catholic community In the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the fathers of the present occupants of 
the li^le valley found in it a lefuge from the tyranny of the 
Bistiop of Sidzburg There in spite of much perseontion 
and repeated attempts at conversion have they since remained 
firm m their faith To that Protestant faith they still continue 
devoted, nor in this instance has persistent constancy been 
without reward For now, to the number of 1,300, they 
are unmolested on account of their opinions, and possess even 
a church and pastors of their own 

Bctumitig thence, the carriage is once more gained, and 
the Tannen Gebirg, a fine mountam, (upwards of 8 000 feet) 
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u passed on the foad to Abtenaa , its beauties^ though probab^ 
great, being nothing m oompanson with those but now enijoje^ 
At Abtenaa, a simple village, boasting two fair inns^ the 
traveller sleeps, or if he be adventnroas pashes three hoars 
further on to Gtillmg Oar travellers did this, being anxious to 
see Pass Laeg and the famous waterfall of the Sobwarzbaoh 
Waterfalls are not m general worth the trouble of going very 
far to see, but this ol Golhng is an exception to the rule 
It descends about 300 feet down a nearly perpendicular rock, 
and uT voluminous and grand seen from almost any point But 
let the traveller ascend, as he can easily by steps artidoudly 
formed to the very summit of the fall and he sees that which 
surprises him He sees the water which is to constitute the 
fall, issuing through a wide onfioe out of the very centre of the 
monntam as though it were flowing under a bridge or tunnel , 
it then collects in a natural reservoir, and empties itself over the 
rocks into the stream below Now the question first arises, 
whence does this water come ? The natural answer is , — from an 
imprisoned lake witlun the mountains Indeed, the people of 
Golling assert this to be a fact that admits of no dispute, 
inasmuch as the lake has been navigated for about an hundred 
yards inside The next question that suggests itself is this 
whence is this lake supplied with water? It is incessantly 

f ounng water over the rocks whence comes the fresh supply ? 

1 18 popularly believed that it is fed by the Konig's See on the 
other side of the miTantain, and lying at an elevation of 800 
feet higher than that of the imprisoned lake This may well be 
the case, but it has never positively been proved Anyhow, 
the circumstance of a lake being imprisoned within a mountain 
IS curious, and invites thoughts as to the unexplored wonders of 
Nature and of Man’s ignorance regarding them 

Pass Lueg was not on this occasion visited by our travellers, 
though the succeeding year Musafir atoned for this neglect 
The next day they cros ed the Austrian frontier near Hallein, 
and entered the Bavarian mountains 

At this point we break off from the nnpabhsbed journal Not 
indeed because it is exhausted for the Musafirs found Bavana 
and Switzerland not less attractive than Aostna To continue 
however would cause us io exceed the limits allotted to a single 
article Enough we would fain hope, has been extracted to 
justify the assertion in which we indulged at the outset, 
that in a journey from India to Europe, the Anglo Indiah will 
find more thui a recompense for many years of exile and toiL 
It IS indeed our conscientions conviction that no man so much as 
£b# Anglo-InduiD,— if not corrupted by the over-accnmulatioii 
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of weiiltb or spoilt and enervated by official position^' — ^ronld 
enjoy a joarney of this natare To him all is so new, so 
utterly unlike the routine of the life he has been accustomed toj 
there IS so roach variety^ not only m the sceneiy of the 
country, but in the manners of the people, that whilst his 
faculty of enjoyment is greatly gratified bis mind opens 
itself to new views to enlarged ideas to instruction, of which 
he has had bu* little knowledge Few will deny that the 
tendency of a life experience or even of many years^ expenenoe, 
in one particular profession in a daily recurrence oi similar 
scenes 13 to dwarf the mind and to narrow the intellect 
The knowledsre that is gained in that particular groove of 
itself doubtless valuable has even sometimes the effect of 
unduly exalting that baser sort of pnde, which is indwelling 
in some mmas Because one branch of a profession has been 
mastered, everything else comes to be despised , other men 
who may not belong to that profession, are thought to know 
nothing It 16 as an antidote to a poist n of this sort that 
travelling is so desirable The men who hold snch sentiments 
often require nothing more than the opportunity of opening 
the eyes of their minds, of seeing that these local questions, 
all engrossing as they appear, are after all bat local that 
they are but infinites imal parts of a greater whole that 
whilst stimulating the baser pride they lower the intellectual 
capabilities of u man and tend to leave him powerless to enjoy 
much that is, m the highest sense of the word enjoyable 
It IS impossible to describe the buoyancy of spints the 
elasticity of temperament, experienced by an Anglo Indian 
who tries this course for the tet time How magically do 
the wretched local squabbles be has left behind him disappear 
from hi8 imagination , how paltry and ridiculous they seem,, 
ahould a letter from India or any chance circumstance recall 
them I How he laughs when he thinks of the local airs of 
local dignities, of the tinsel decorations and assumed importance 
of some of his Indian associates ! In a great part of Europe 
at all events he finds beadtiful nature, unaffected manners, 
and the refined courtesy which is their certain acoompamment 
He sees that there prevails at the basis of society a system 
of equality, tempered not by the official position of the indu 
vidual, but by intellect and acquirement He finds out 
very soon that the stilted airs ot officialism are only an 
impediment to real enjoyment. As these new ideas steal upon 
him by degrees, he fe^ accompanying them that haoyancy 
of heart and elasticity of spirits, of which we have sj^ken, 
and he sacpenences an ei^joymen^ long unfelt^'^the enjojrment 

1 D 
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of the beentiee of a natare as yet free and unspoilt^ and 
* of a society unfettered by social restnotiODs or by artificial 
restraints 

It has been with the view to place a piotore of this natare 
before our Anglo-Indian readers that we have drawn so largely 
on the nnpnblisbed journal of Captain Mnsafir There are^ it is 
traOj other routes than those which he followed^ more enticing 
to the pedestnan and the sportsman That which we have 
described is only one amongst many of those accessible to ladies 
but the account of it will show that there is much that is 
worthy of being visited^ something even that might be imitated, 
in the little explored regions of much abased Austria. 
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Aet VII — 1 The Last Days tn England of ike Bqfok 
Bammokun Boy Edited by Mary Carpenter of Bruto ] , 

London^ Trubner & Co , Paternoster Kow 1866 

T he appearance of this work is very opportnne At a time 
when the Brahmo Somaj is rent by schism and its con 
servative and proges&ive elements are strap^gling for masteiy 
the qaestion as to what were the real religious opinions of 
ita founder^ has acquired a new interest, and demands a satis* 
factory solution 

The most interesting portion of the work under review is 
that which furnishes us witn materials for discussing that 
question albeit the authoress herself does not {,iasp it with that 
perspicuity and impartiality which one in her position mi^kt 
be expected to bear on it We shall not therefore, hesitate 
to madce such use of them as may be neoessary for our pur 
pose Although not an original or independent work yet as 
a compilation of various documents letters and accounts her 
work 18 valuable, aud will prove a great help to the future 
biographer of Earn m oh an Roy 

The first cliapter of Miss Carpenter's work gives a bio 
graphical sketch of Rammohun Hoy but it is destitute of 
anecdotal and personal inteiest It relates very little of bis 
antecedents, and gives but an imperfect picture of his early 
career In No VIII Vol IV of the Calcutta Bevtew the 
writer of this paper endeavoured to give on account of the 
parentage education and labours of the great Hindu and 
he does not therefore think it necessaiy to reproduce it here 
We have perhaps no right to find fault with the authoress 
for skipping over the early part of his career inasmuch 
as the task she proposed to herself namely to describe the 
last days of the Hindu Reformer has been very fairly per 
formed Indeed the performance does credit both to her 
head and heart and entitles her to the gratitude of all — and 
their number is legion — to whom the subject is conmuiaJ 
The last days of Rammohun Roy^ embracing as they do, bis 
short but eventful career in Europe and the evolution of his 
religious and political prochvities, are indeed franght with an 
abiding interest to the natives of India, not less than to 
those Englishmen who profess something more than a mere 
personal interest in the progress and welfim of Hindustan 
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RammoliuD R07 was in the land of Iiib birtb, af Mim 
C arpenter jostly observes, a man greatly before iiis age, and a 
light shining in thick and impenetrable darkness Endowed 
with a bold spuit and a penetrating genius he could not long 
huve remained among the myriad millions who hve and die in 
nominal behef but whose religion is really regulated by the 
geography of their country or the prejudices of their nurseiy 
Hence, while he was appreciated only by the little band of fol 
lowers, whom he had enlisted m the cause of religious reform he 
was denounced and persecuted by the mass of his countrymen 
Born and bred in a country immersed in the darkness of 
8 U)>er 8 titioD he by a proper use o his cultivated under 
standing discovered the ialsity of Hinduism, pubhcly renounced 
it embraced theism and thereby subjected l^imself to those 
terrors of excommunication of which we can have a faint idea 
in this a„e of comparative enlightenment He was a melaeka 
and a nastic — an inhdel and an arch preacher of infidelity and 
as such to be cast aside with one general mark of reprobation 
Persecuted at Iiome be turned to England for encourage 
ment sympathy atid help for Englishmen had evinced a 
keen appreciation ot bis unselfish devotion to the highest 
interests of his countrymen He longed to see the country 
to whose keeping the destinies of his own had been entrusted 
— the country where philosophy liberty, and science had 
achieved their proudest triumphs — the country of tbe Lockes 
of the Bacons ot the Newtons of the Hampdons and of the 
Watts By this vi it to Eu„Und he proposed to attain two 
objects — first, to obtain as he says m one of his letters ^by 
per oiial observation a more thorou^^h insight into its 
manners customs religion and political institutions ” and, 
secoudh, to seek tor help in his efforts to regenerate his 
tatlierlaiid Without further preface we will now follow Miss 
Carpenter in her accoun of the pilgrimage to England of 
tliLs ad\entarous enquirer after tiuth 

Ihe arnval of the illustiious Hindu Reformer to our 
couiitiv was anxiously anticipated by all who had become 
acquainted with him through the various chaunels which 
' have been laid before the reader The nature of his labours, 
and the distance oi the scene of them, naturally prevented 
* his l>eing an object of popular enthusiasm , — ^nor, if that 
had beeu excited in his favour would he have desired the 
public demonstrations of admiration and respect which were 
recently accorded to the great Italian patriot But the 
reception given to him though of a widely different kind, 
** must have beeu no less gratifying to him at the tunOi and 
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** to hiB ooantryraen Binoe bis departuie The highest honours 
' were publicly acoorded to him^ and a place was awarded to 
him among tlie foreign ambassadors at the coronation of 
the sovereign persons the most remarkable for their social 
standmg and literary eminence sought his sociely^ and 
highly esteemed the pnvilege of interooarse with him »*he 
" was reoeised into onr English homes not only as a distin 
' gnisbed guest but as a iriend — and when he was prostrated 
" on the bed of sickness and of death in a foreign land, he 
** was sarrounded with the most loving attentions, tended 
with the most anxious solicitude and finally laid in the grave 
' surrounded with true mourners who felt him akin to them 
in spint, if not connected with him by the ties of earthly 
' relationship ^ 

The Albion in which he sailed arrived at her <]est]DatiOQ 
on the 8th April, 1831 The Rajah landed the same day 
at Liverpool, and took up his lodging at one of the hotels 
there His arrival in England where his fame had preceded 
him, excited a considerable degree of interest It occurred 
too, at a period of extraordinay fermentation The whole 
nation had been wrought up into a state of overpowering 
excitement Reform was then as it is now the one great subject 
which agitated the whole country Rammohun Roy became a 
zealous and enthusiastic advocate of the Bill ^ He saw 
at onoe the good which this gieat national measure was 
calculated, in his opinion to accomplish He was convinced 
that it was calculated to promote the welfare of England 
^ and her dependencies — ^nay of the whole world ^ It was 
under the hospitable roof of Mr William Rathbone that 
he met the venerable Mr lioscoe his first interview with 
whom ja thus related — After the usnal gesture of eastern 

* salntation and with a mixture of oriental expression 

* Rammohun Roy said Happy and proud am I — ^proud and 
'happy to behold a man whose fame has extended not only 

" ' over Europe but over every part of the world ^ ' I bless 

" ' God * replied Mr Roscoe that I have been permitted to 
"'live to see this day Their conversation oh lefiy turned 
upon the objects which had led Rammohun Boy to England 
and in the course of it he displayed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the political and commercial state ot that country 
The visit of the Riqah to Liverpool was a very short 
one from his anxiety to be present at the third reading of 
the l^orm Bill, and at the debates on the subject of India 
On his departure for London be earned with him the 
following letter firom Mr Roscoe to Lord Brougham 
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have the great honour and very singular pleasure of 
** introducing to your Lordship^s kind notice and attention the 
bearer of this^ the celebrated and learned Bammohun Boy 
^ who IS just arrived here from Calcutta^ and of whom you 
must already have frequently heard as the illustnous convert 
* from Hindooism to Christianity and the author of the 
Selections from the New Testament* and of ^ The Precepts of 
'' 'Jesus * by the publication and diffusion of which amongst the 
" natives of the East reasonable hopes are now entertained^ that^ 
" in a short time the shocking system and cruel practices of 
' Paganism will be abohshed| and the people of those populous 
" regions be restored to the pure and simple precepts of morality 
" and brotherly love Amongst the many and important motives 
" which have induced him to leave his country and connections, 
" and visit this Island I understand he is indnoed to hope he 
" may be of some assistance m promoting the cause of the 
“ natives of India in the great debates which most ere long 
take place here, respecting the charter of the East India 
Company but 1 have yet seen so little of bim^ from his 
" numerous engagements here that I must leave your Lordship 
' to learn bis intentions from himself, which yon will find him 
" very capable of explaining in bis own strong and appropriate 
" English idiom One great reason as I understand for his 
" haste to leave this for London, is to be present to witness 
" the great measures that will be taken by your Lordship and 
" youf illustrious colleagues for promoting the long wished for 
" reform of his native country On the present occasion, 1 will 
" not trouble you further than to request that if it should 
' not be inconsistent with your Lordship s station and con 
" venience you would obtam for our distinguished visitor 
" the benefit of a seat under the gallery in the House of 
" Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the Beform 
" Bill which favour I am anxious he should owe rather to your 
" Lordship (if you have no objection to it) than to other 
' idividuals to whom, I understand, he has letters of intro 
" dnction ' 

The punty and loftiness of his religious ideas and his freedom 
from sectarianism endeared Bammohun Boy to a large section 
of Christians m England, who eagerly sought to dc him honour 
He was warmly welcomed by them as a fellow labourer, and 
received by them with evei^ mark of deep and heart-felt 
respect ooon after his arrival an London^ he attended a 
meeting of the Unitarian Society, convened to give him a 
welcome. On his appearance on the platfonn, he wm mtro 
daoed as the " Apostie of the East, ** and was thus cordially 
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greeted by tbe Reverend Robert Ajapknd^ who presided on 
the ocoamon * Oar illaatnous fneod (for such 1 Ixust he will 

* allow me to call him) will permit me to state that his 
presence creates among us a sensation which he perhiqis will 

^ hardly unde'*8taDd It does so because in his person and 
' example we see an instance of tbe power of the Lumati 

* mind in recovenng itself from the errors of ages, and 
' beoanse so We conceive that we see in bim with his mtel 

ligenoe and character one of the best and most disin 
terested of tbe claims of Unita nanism to be the original 
' Ch ns burn doctrine 

Dr Bownng (now Sn John Bowring) in moving the 
relation tendenng a cordial welcome to the Hindu Reformer 
made tbe following pertinent remarks — 

“ I feel it IS a very signal honour to have entrusted to my 
“ care a resolution the object ot which is to welcome our 
illustnous unental friend and to communicate all we feel 
^ and hope towards him 1 ought not to say all we feel and 
hope, for I am sure that it is impossible to give expression 
to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with which 
his advent here is associated in all onr minds 1 recollect 
some writers have indulged themselves with inquiring what 
' they should feel if any of those time honoured men whose 
** names have lived through the viciesiindes of ages should 
appear among them They have endeavoured to imagme 
what would be tbeir sensations if a Plato or a Socrates, 
a Milton or a Newton were unexpectedly to honour them 
' with their presence I recollect that a poet who has well 
'' been called divine has drawn a beautiful picture of the 
" feelings of those who first visited the Southern Hemisphere, 
** and there saw, for tbe first time that beaut ifnl constellation, 
the Golden It was with feelings such as they under 

went, that I was overwhelmed when I stretched out in JPar 
name the hand of welcome to the Rajah Rammohnn Roy 
li^ my mind the effect of distance is very like tbe effect of 
** tune, and he who comes among ns from a country thousands 
** of miles off, must be looked upon with the same interest as 
those illnstnons men who lived thousands of years ago 
** But m the case of our fnend his coming may be deemed an 
** act of heroism of which the European cannot form a just 
" estimate When Peter the Great went forth to instruct 
•• himself m the civilization of the Sonth, — when he left tbe 
** barbarous honours of his own court to perfect himself in 
** fhip-boilding at Saardam, be presented himself to the public 
m a more lUoatnoos manner than after any of his most 
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" elonoas victories Bat Peter had to overcome no pr^odioesi 
^ he had to break down no embarrassments for he knew that 
he had left those who were behind linn with an eutbnsiaam 
eqnal to Ins own and he knew that he would be received by 
them when he should return with the same display of enthu 
** siasm Our lilustnons fnend however has m^e a more 
severe expenment he has ventured to accomplish that which 
' perhaps none otiier connected as he is with the highest 

* honours of the Brahminical race ever attempted he has 
' ventured to do that which would have been regarded With 

* incredulity ten years ago, ana which hereafter will crown his 
" name with the highest honour 

^ Sir, 1 move with great pleasure That the members of 

* *thig A.ssociatiOQ feel a deep interest in the amelioration of the 
' condition of the natives of British India that we trust their 
' welfare and improvement will never be lost sight of by the 

L^islature and Government of our country that we have 
' special pleasuie in the hope that juster notions aud purer forms 
of religion are gradually advancing amongst them and 
that our illustiious visitor from that distant region the liajah 
" * Bammohun Roy be hereby certified of our sympathy in his 

* ^ardnous and philantbrophic labours of our admiration of his 
** 'character, of our delight at his presence amongst us, and of 
^ our conviction that the magnanimous and beneficent course 
" which he has marked out tor himself and hitheito consist- 
'' ently pursued will entitle him to the blessings of his 
" 'countrymen and of mankind, as it will assuredly receive those 
" ot future generations * ' 

Dr Kirkland late President of Harvard University United 
States, seconded the resolution In adopting it, the assembly 
rose in nnanimoos approbation of its object 

Bammohun Boy acknowledged the compliment in the fol 
lowing memorable terms — ' 1 am too unwell and too much 
" exhausted to take any active part m this meeting but 1 
'' am much indebted to Dr Kirkland and to Dr Bownng for 
" the honour they have conferred on me by calling me their 
^ fellow labourer, and to you for admitting me to Qiis Society 
'' as a brother and one of yonr fellow labourers 1 am not 
" Mxinble that 1 have done anything to deserve being called 
" a promoter of this cause but with respect to your faith I 
'' may observe, that I too believe in the one and that 

" 1 Mieve m almost all the doctrines that you do but 1 do 
^ this for my own salvation and for my own peace For the olneots 
" of your Sociefy 1 most confess that 1 have done very little 
" to en^tle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my 
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^'oondoot What have I done?— I do not know what hairo 
" 1 donel— If I have ever rendered jou any services they mnat 
be very trifling — ve^ tnding^ 1 am Bare, 1 laboured under 
many disadvantages In the first instance, the Hmdus and 
" the Brahmins, to whom I am related are all hostile to the 
cause , and even many Chnstians there are more hostile to 
our common cause than the Hindus and the Brahmins 
I have honour for the appellation of Chnatians but they 
always tned to throw difficulties and obstacles in the way 
" of the Pnnoiples of Unitarian Christianity I have found 
some of these here but more there They abhor the notion 
of simple precepts They always lay a stress on mystery and 
mystical points, which serve to delude their followers and 
'' the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
' India that our progress is very slight , and 1 feel ashamed 
** on my side that 1 have not made any pi ogress, that might 
have placed me on a footing with my fellow labourers in this 
part of the globe However if this is the true ^stem of 
Christianity it will prevail notwithstanding all the opposi 
tion that may be made to it Scripture seconds your system 
** of religion, common sense is always on your side while 
power and prejudice are on the side of your opponents 
' There is a battle going on between reason Scripture, and 
' common sense and wealth power and prejudice These three 
have been strugglmg with the other three but I am convinced 
that your success sooner or later is certain I feel over 
exhausted and therefore conclude with an expression of my 
^ heart felt thanks for the honour that from time to time you 
have conferred on me, and which I shall never forget to 
' the last moment of my existence 
The religious sympathy evinced towards Rammohun Roy by 
the Unitarians of England must have been refreshing to his 
spint and compensated in no inconsiderable degree for the perse 
cations to which he had been subjected in India While in 
« London," says Dr Carpenter he repeatedly attended the 
worship of the Unitanans, at their different chapels m or 
" near the metropolis, and he twice attended their anniversary 
meetings but it was his system to avoid so far identifying 
" himself with any religious body, as to make himself answer 
** able for their acts and opinions , and he also wished to hear 
" preachers of other denominations who had acquired a just 
** celebrity He appears tb have most frequented the church 
the Rev Dr Kenny (St Clave's, Southwark), who 
peculiarly interested him by the Christian spirit and influence 
^ of his dismmrses " 

1 E 
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While m London Kommohan Eo^ had the satisfaction of seeioff 
the appeal of the DhamutBahha against Lord William Bentmck^ 
edict for tlie abolition of SutUe rejected by the Pnyy Goanml^ 
and the Charter Act for India passed bj the Parliament As a 
patnot and a politician he rejoiced in these measures for he 
was both in the truest sense of those words and needed bnt 
a larger stage to rank m sober reality with the foremost 
statesmen of the age 

It was however as a philosopher and a reformer that he was 
sought after and prized by intelleotnal and thougbtfal men in 
England The following interesting anecdotes illustrate his views 
on philosophical and religions subjects The iirst is from 
the pen of Mr Recorder Hill — I only met the Rajah Ram 
mohun Roy once m my life It was at a dinner party given by 
" Dr Arnott One of the guests was Roliert Owen, who 
evinced a strong desire to bring over the Rajah to his social 
^ istio opinions He peisevered with great earnestness, but 
" the Rajah who seem^ well acquainted with tlie subject, and 
^ who spoke our language in marvellous perfection answered 
his arguments with consummate skill until Robert somewhat 
" lost his temper a very rare occurrence which I never 
" witnessed before Hie defeat of the kind hearted pbilan 
thropist was accomplished with great suavity on the 
* part of Ins opponent ^ 

The next is from a lady acquaintance of the Rajah — 

At a small evening party at my house in Grenville 
Street, principally to meet the Rajah he referred to the 
" doctrine of Original Sin m a way that startled a lady of 

* the Church — a very charming and amiable woman — ^who 
bad brought her daughter ^ Bnt surely. Sir,' she exclaimed, 
yon do believe in original sm V He looked at her and she 

* blusbed deeply After a minute he seemed to comprehend the 
' whole, and very gently inclining he said, I believe it is 

a doctrine which in many well regulated minds has tended 
** to promote humlity, the first of Christian virtues for 
** my own pmrt, I have never been able to see the evidence 
** of it ' 

In compliance with the reiterated invitation of Miss !Kid 
dell, Rammobnn Roy went to Bristol early in the month of 
September, 1833 He put up at Stapleton Grove, the residence 
of Miss ^ddell and her ward Miss Catherine Cassell He 
was accompanied by Miss Hare ttfe niece, and not, as Miss 
Carpenter supposes, the daughter of David Hare, the father 
of native eduoatioa in Bengd, he was attended by his two 
Hmda servants, Bammtton Mookeijee, afterward Deputy 
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tJollector of MoCrsliedabad, and now residing at MuiiktoHah, 
and Bamharry Doss^ now Head Gardener of the Maharajah of 
Burdwan The fkme of the services rendered by the Hindu 
Reformer to the cause of Umtanan Christianity in India 
had preceded hun in Bnstol about eight years before his 
arrival there when an appeal on behalf of that cause had 
been made to the congregation and had been responded to most 
liberally It is, therefore, small wonder that his appearance 
in Lewin^s Mead Chapel was warmly welcomed He visited 
also other places of worship and while engaged in public 
Bevotion there he was wont to read some of Dr Watts's 
hymns for children, and he frequently dwelt with great 
interest on the following verse — 

Lord ^ how delightful tis to see 
A whole aBsembly worship Ti es 
At once they sing at once they pray 
They hear of heaven and learn the way 

On the eleventh September of 1838 a large party was 
invited by Miss Kiddell to meet Eammohun Boy at Stapleton 
Grove The conversation was animated and protracted and 
elicited tlic Bajab s vanons talent«», breadth of view and 
grasp of mmd, calling forth the admiiing respect of the 
company It is thus described by Dr Carpenter ' In tbe 
conversation at Stapleton Grove were men fully competent 
to judge of mtellectual power and one and all admir^ and 
were delighted by tbe clearness, the closeness and the acute 
ness of his arguments, and the beautiful tone of his mmd In 
the second of the two conversations at which Mr Lister was 
present the Rajah continued for three hours standing the 
whole time replying to all the inquiries and observations that 
^ were made by a number of gentlemen who surrounded him, 
'' on tbe moral and political state and prospects of India 
and on an elucidation at great length of certain dogmas of the 
* Indian philosophers ' 

Among the dogmas of tbe Indian philosophers which formed 
be theme of conversation was the doctrine of Absorption 
There being a general desire among some of those who 
heard the Bajah to know more of the doctrine, Mr 
Shephard the author of many valuable devotional works 
addressed to him a letter, dated Bicbmond Terrace, Clifton 
September 17tb, 1833> m which he asked his correspondent 
to enlighten him and his friends on the real opinions of those 
philosophic Hindus who seek absorption as the chief good He 
thus stated Hie object of his enquiry " 1 conceive it may 
“ be bnefiy put thus —Do they b^eve that there may be 
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oonBoiouBueases^ or a pluraUiy of oonBeiouBii^ (mdivuably) m 
'' the One Total of happy Being ?— or— Do they beliere that 
there can be but one oonsoioosneeB m that One Total of happy 
** Being ? Only the former of these Bappoaitions seems to require 
" being illustrated If iAat be the tenets it appears to me to 
^ imply that the Absorbed though no longer properly an I or 
kwnan person^ may still someway eoUloquize or rather 
' think or utter its undivided strain in the Divine omnxloqwf 
as thus — ‘ That which was but is rqoioingly not exists 
' but also fully in-e'cists and has its undivided being or in 
' being m the Universal Mmd It meditates with the whole^ ts 
" of the whole is blest with and m the whole The interposed 
" and dissoluble which parted the unity and continuity of the 
Divine Snde^ance is glonously removed The substance which 
was I IS now not (though it exists) for it is continuous 
" with the whole Divine Self It has no will, but a mode 
" of the umversal will no thought but a mode of the whole 
“ thought of the ' I am If such be the tenet, however in 
" concieveable or dimly conceiveable (by us at least) such a 
' sort or modification of consciousness may be, it is neverthe- 
'' less not M^conscious being to which those philosophers aspire, 
' but a mode of conscious iaexistence or »»being ^ 

The solemn <iuery propounded in this letter never received 
an answer for he to whom it was addressed was prostrated on a 
bed of illness from which he did not nse on this side of 
eternity In the coarse of the conversation at Stapleton 
Grove, respectful enquiries concerning his religious opinions 
were addressed to him To these he freely and Irankly 
replied After his death which melancholy event took place 
soon after the Stapleton Grove party Dr Carpenter wrote 
to Mr John Foster, the well known Essayist, and to Dr 
Jerrard, the Princip^ of Bristol College to request them 
to express their opinions from what they had heard in 
conversation with the deceased, as to whether he believed 
m the (bvmity of Christ and the resurrection and miracles 
Mr Foster replied that Bammobun Roy had expressed 
bis belief in the resurrection of Christ, and in the 
Chnstian miracles generally, and added ^at the same time 
he said, that the internal evidence of Chnstiamty hod beeti 
the most decisive of his conviction And he gave his opinion, 
" with some reasons for it, that the miracles are not the part of 
'' the Christian evidence, the best adapted to the conviction of 
^ sceptics ” Dr Jerrard sent Dr Carpenter the followmgf 
hnef answer The Rajah Rammohnn Boy expressed hu 
bdief in thie divme authority of Jesus Chnat, as an aocredited 
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** messenger from God, He explicitly declared tliat he 
believed m the miracles of Christ generally^ and partieolarly 
' in his resarreotion^ which he said was the foundation of the 
** Christian faith^ and the great fact on which he rested his 
own hopes of a reaurreetaon ' Mr Estlin^ the Surgeon 
who attended the Rajah on his death bed^ thos jotted down 
in his journal The Rajah said he had denied the divinity 
of Christ but not of his commission * 

This is all the evidence which Miss Carpenter adduces to 
prove that Bammohun Roy was a Christian If by this 
it be meant that he was a thorough going Bible Chnstian 
we are afraid her position is untenable^ but from a careful 
consideration of the testimony afforded by his writings and 
his life, we have no hesitation in declaring our conviction 
that he was a Christian in the highest acceptaUon of the term, 
inasmuch as he tried to realize Christ in himself 

Rammohun Boy did not believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible He did not believe in the deity or divinity of Christ, 
but he believed that Cbnst was an inspired teacher of nghteons- 
nesSf and taught on the aolhority of the most high God, 
and that what he taught was the Father s doctrine, not his He 
regarded Chnst as the greatest Reformer of the world, and 
the greatest soul of all the sons of men one before whom the 
majestic mind of a Yyas and a Shankaracharya a Knheer and 
a Nanuc, a Ramanund and a Chaitanaya must veil its face He 
believed not that Chnst was God, but that God s word was in 
Chir^t 

Rammohun Roy might have possibly believed in the Chns 
tian minacles but the same authonty which makes this state- 
ment also assures us that he considered that ^ the miracles 
were not the part of the Christian religion the best adapted 
* to the conviction of sceptics and that the internal evidence 
of Christianity had been the most decisive of his conviction ” 
It is therefore manifest that Rammohun Roy believed that 
the doctrines of Christianity, like the truths of Astronomy 
and Geology rested not on the personal authonty of the teacher 
but on their own authonty on the authonty of absolute 
truth They rested not in his opinion, on miracles, for if 
they did, Chnstaanity would be in the same position as 
Hinduism, which he had denounced as a false religion He 
thought that the moreusuperstatious a nation was the stronger 
was the claim to miracles. The Hindus tell us that the 
Vedas were breathed cut by Brahma, and are a miracle, 
and that Vyas, the author of the Vedant had miraonlons 
mspimtioB, vuaoDB, and revelatioii The Mahomedaos likewise 
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tell 08 tliat the Koran is a miracle, and that Mahomet held 
frequent comm anion with the spintual world In the religion 
of the Coles, the Koonds, and the Ksreens, all is miracle and 
its authority accordmg to miiaole mongers ought to be the 
best in the world Bammohuu Roy knew and felt that in 
resting Christianity on this basis, he would rest it on the 
same foundation not only with Hinduism and Mahomedanism, 
but with the lowest form of Polytheism and Fetiohism If 
Bammohun Roy believed m the Christian miracles at all he 
must have believed only m their possibility not as trans 
gressions of all law winch God has made, but in their 
conformity with some law out of our reach He must 
have regarded them ns modes of divine manifestation not 
understood by man Viewed in this light, life and death, 
mind and soal, are miracles 

We are free to confess that from his attendance at their 
chapel^ and his known bias to their doctrines, the Unitarian 
Christians of England hod some sort of right to claim him 
as a CO lehgiomst In the same manner the special patro 
nage, which be thought proper to bestow on Vedantism, 
made it more than probable that he was a Vedantist The 
laudatory terms in which he was accustomecl to speak of the 
doctnnes of Mahomet were calculated to produce an impression 
that he was a believer in the Koran But it would be 
waste of time to argue that he was not a Mahomedan 
Neither was he an Unitarian Christian as the testimony of 
Dr Carpenter himself already ouoted proves that while in 
liondon although he attended the Unitarian chapels, vet tt 
wot Ats By item to avoid bo far identifying hmeelf mih any refigtouB 
body aB to make kimBetf amweraUe for their acts and opintonB 
We would go farther and say, though it may startle and 
Bcanfy the Brahmos of the old regime that lie was not a 
Vedantist In truth all speculation as to his belief in any 
rebgion founded on his advocacy of certain doctnnes incul 
cat^ by it or his attendance at its place of worship are 
obviously futile Rammohun Roy was essentially a Theist 
He was os we observed lu the pages of this Bemew more 
than twenty years ago, a religious Benthamite, and estimated 
the different creeds existing in the world, not according to 
his notion of their truth or falsehood, but by his notion 
of iheir ntikty according to their tendency, m his view to 
promote the maximization of human happiness, and the mini 
mization of human misery His patronage, therefore, of any 
system of creed cannot be construed into a profession of it 
Ho endeavoured to re6ne all gross and idolatrous systems into a 
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system of pure monotbeism Clear^ subtle^ dannff, and deep^ he 
aimed at revolutionizing the religious world Endowed with the 
faculty of generahzation and animated by an earnest desire to sifb 
and proclaim the truth he had cntioally studied the Bible, 
the Koran, and the Vedas He had arnved at the conclusion 
that the Vedas inculcated pure monotheism and the idolatry 
practised by his countrymen was a corruption of the ancient 
faith He had pubbcl^ renounced that idolatry and declared 
it his mission to exterminate it and to resuscitate the primitive 
and rational religion of the Vedas He had learnt to appreciate 
the code of morality inculcated in the Bible as the purest 
and lofbest and he had done his best to expound and promul 
gate it to his countrymen His three Appeals to the Christian 
Public bis Exposition of the Upanisliads and his Persian work 
Tohufutal Moioahedeen attest the consummate ability and 
unwearying zeal with which he enforced monotheism as the 
substratum of the three principal leligious systems of the world 
His great object was to engiaft a kind of universal Unitonauism 
on the prevailing religion of his country But we have said 
that he was not a Unitanan his Uuitarnnism was essentially 
different from that of the Channings and the Carpenters the 
Pnestleys and the Parkers His was a sort gf Catholic Unita 
nanism It was philosophical theism It was Natural Religion, 
which so many pliilosopbers of ancient Greece and Borne 
followed His advocacy and support of the cardinal doctnnes 
inculcated by different religions though it might apparently 
evince his vacillation was m truth the result of Utilitarianism 
But while he advocated the monotheistic principles of the Bible, 
tbe Vedas and the Koran he spared no system of idolatry 
With a moral courage raiely to be met with among Hindu 
reformers he denounced the idolatrous prejudices of Hinduism, 
Mehomedanism, and Cknstiauity with merciless, bpt impartial 
seventy 

This uncompromising and unsparing iconoclast, while striving 
to elimmate superstition and hero worship from the religious 
systems he had studied failed not to extract from them the 
simple and saving truths of monotheism 

It has been urged by some that Bammohun Boy had no 
positive religious convictions whatever but was merely a 
free thinker But his whole life is an entire refutation of 
this charge True he belonged to no existing sect nor did 
he seek to inaugurate a new system of religion The great 
ambition of his life was to promote love to God and love 
to men This he tried to effect by bringing together 
men of existing persuasions, irrespective of all distinctions 
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of colour and creed into a system cmirersal worship 
of the One True and Living God This ob^t is indicated 
in unmistakable language m the Trust-Deed of the Brahmo 
Somaj ^ The said messuage or building, land, tenements, 
' her^taments, and premises, with their appurtenances, to be 
used, occupied, enjoyed applied, and appropnated, as and 
' for a place of publio meeting of all sects and descriptions 
** of people without distinction, as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly sober religious, and devout manner 
** for the worship and adoration of the eternal, unsearchable and 
' immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of the 
' universe, but not under or by any other name, designation 
^ or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular being 
or beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
" graven image statue, or sculpture carving painting picture, 

* portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted witbm 
" the said messuage buildmg land tenements hereditaments, 

* and premises It is therelore manifest that what Rammohun 
Eoy wanted was not unity of creed or the creation of a 
separate religious community like that of the Brahmos but 
to spread monotheistic worship to establish a universal church 
where all classes of people — Hindus, Mehomedaus, and Chris 
tiaos, — ^would be all alike welcome to unite in the worship 
of their supreme and common Father He was smoerely and 
unaffectedly religious His was one of those happy and 
uncommon natures which could embrace all that is good in 
latitudinananism, its fervent piety and its large philanthropy 

It 18 not our province to discuss the truth or falsity of 
the faith held by Bammohun Roy We are not the apologists 
but the exponents of that faith Rammohun Boy recognized 
no special or book revelation He held a record of religious 
truth revealed by God to man to be a moral impos 
Bibdity He fell back for such truth on the book of 

nature He believed that the evidence of the existence and 
attnbutes of the Diety are written in the material as 
well as the moral world, in the frame work and oonstitu 
tion of external nature as well as m the intuitions of the 
human mind He denied Original Sin and Depravity as his 
Incisive answer to the lady already quoted shows Though 
ho recognized no inspired mediator or saviour, yet he believed 
that whenever a person with such claims has appeared, his 
inspiration has bmn the result of the beneficent impulse 
oommunicated by the Great Beneficence m proportion as the 
lessons He has inculcated have been wise and effective He 
behaved that the great business of hts fiuth was to rest on 
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tlie greattkeasi aud goodness of God He also belteyed that 
the greaii First Cause of the amverse is a wholly good^ just, 
and beneficent Being, free and distinct from His workiL Hp 
beheved, as he himself preached that '^the Omnipotent God 
“ who IS the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided m person that ^ in reliance on numerous pronusea 
" found in the sacred writings we ought to entertain every hope 
^ of enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful Father 
through repentance, w^ch is declared the only means of 
procunng forgiveness for oar failures ’ and that He leads 
^^such as wokship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and 
ultimately to salvation, through his guiding influence which 
18 called the Holy Spirit ' 

We have now seen how Bammohun Roy has stood forth 
in advance of his age and has left on it a mark which will 
not be easily effaced He was the Liberator of his country 
from prejudice and superstition — ^tho great Teacher from whom 
his conntrjrmen were to leainto emancipate themselves from 
the fetters of a false religion and to worship the one true 
and living God The impetus which he communicated to 
the national mind is bearing it onward Let us trust that 
the mtellectual and moral training of the rising generation of 
the Hindus may land them in that position of protest against 
idolatry, which Rammohun Roy took as the foundation of has 
creed Let us trustfully and devoutly anticipate the day 
when the bitterness of sectarianism shall have ceased and when 
one faith shall have brought all nations of the earth into that 
happy union which is in the present day the dream of many 
Ghnstians, and which was certainly not one of the least 
fervent aspirations of Bajoh Bammohun Boy 
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T he sndden call &om this earthly scene of a good man, ots« 
selfishly and earnestly lahourmg for the welfiire of his fellow-' 
matures, is an event calculated at iJl times to arrest the attention, 
and to forth the puhhc sorrow of a community Much more 
IS this result bkely to be produced when the position occupied 
the departed has been one of great mfiuenoe and high 
digmty — a position ^ving opportunities for the exercise of the 
greate^ virtues mctucated by the doctrines of Chnstiamty 
Those who had watched the career of the late Bishop Cotton m 
this country would therefore have been prepared doubtless for 
the expression of private lamentation for his loss which has echoed 
among the various European communities and in almost every 
European fiEunily, throughout India but we question very much 
if even the most mtimate friends of the Bishop in the least 
degree expected that suntan eous outburst of regret that sym- 
pathy and condolence with his nearest sorrowing relatives which 
the news of his sudden demise evoked from the educated natives 
of Bengal This, at least is a testimony to the character of 
Bishop Cotton to his sterling large hearted philanthropy, to hia 
truly catholic spirit which his survivmg friends may regard 
with real and profound satisfaction It is the testimony, the 
unbought and unsought for testimony of the non Christian 
portion of the oommmnty among which he lived to the practi 
odfiy Christian character of his life and doctrmes It is an 
evii^nce of the fact how truly how completely. Bishop Cotton 
had grasped Ihe entire spirit of the teaching of the great 
Aposfle of the Genbles — ^not hiding his own faith nor losmg an 
opportumty of impressing it upon his hearers, but labouring m 
that catholic and Christian spint which spoke in the Apostle 
when he directed those to whom he wrote to ^ give none onenoe, 
neither to the Jews nor to the Gentiles and when he 
declared, "if meat make my brother to ofiend, I will eat no 
flesh ^^e the world standeth, lest 1 make my brother to 
" offend ** Characters such as these have always b^n and must 
be rare the more therefore are th^ prized and appreciated 
Tb^ axe toe salt of the earth, — toe men who see even m 
the worst of their ftBow men some pomt of character to be 
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Appreciated and worked upon, some gram dt goodness overlooked 
and n^lepted by the multitade It was the workmg of this large 
oathohc spirit lhat called forth very recently j&om a member 
of the Prw Church of Scotland, ->-oiie m whose eyes the forms 
and hierarchical system of the Enghsh Church find but httla 
favour,*— “the appropriate remark, that Bishop Cotton was peou 
liarly adapted to be the representative of English Christianity 
in this country and the admission, that to him the members 
of all Protestant communities in India looked as their natural 
head To a nuud constituted as was his, there was ever present 
the great end of his zmssion to this country to do good to 
all mdependently of class or creed — to provide education for his 
own Countrymen and to place before the natives of Tn^m 
examples of the tendency of the practice not the mere profes** 
Sion -of Chnstian doctrines to purge the individual of his vices, 
and to improve the national character Workmg thus sdently 
appreciated by all looked up to by all classes of Protestant 
Christians, as well as by the educated natives of India his 
presence m this country whether at the metropolis or engaged 
on his tours inspired a confidence and security in the pubhc 
mind, which personal communication with the Bishop tended 
only to confirm It was not only that he was accessible, of 
refined and courteous manners great scholarly acquirements and 
vast mfonnation on matters of general interest but he mvariably 
brought to bear upon all subjects submitted to him the same 
good sense keen knowledge and large-hearted comprehensive 
views by which his public administration was characterised If 
occasionally his pen has been taken up to join in some of the 
public controversies which have agitated India during the past six 
years it has been to employ it generously in the service of the 
masses, or m advancing the cause of the general good To the 
pages of this Review he was a frequent contributor His ^lear 
sparkhng slyle almost mvaiiably indeed betrayed the authorship, 
but the subject to which he devoted himself were those which 
all would have been proud to advocate The progress of educa- 
tion, its promotion amongst the masses were the mam subjects 
of his advocacy To his earnest and contmued support do they 
owe much of the success they have attamed He was not 
indeed spared to witness the full harvest he always looked 
forward to but we are confident that when that happy time 
shall arrive, there will be none amongst tliose who were his 
fellow labourers, and who may then have succeeded him m his 
adVocatw, who will hesitate io admit tiie vast debt which tne 
cause of educatiQn in India owes to the multifonous exertions of 
Bishop Ckitton. 
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We liave mentioBed that the Bi^op wbb a contnbntor te this 
Review To it he was something even m6re He wbb ever 
anxions that it should worthily represent the intdleot of the 
European community in India that it should aspire to a hi^ier 
position than that of being a mere vehicle for the diacussion of 
local questions, though these should not be lost sight of, but that it 
should take up subjects of hterair, histoncal and scientific mterest 
connected with India He regard^ it mdeed as a duly incumbait 
especially upon the younger members of the services, whose 
leisure hours were more at their own disposal to improve their 
acquantamce with Anglo Indian subjects, by qualif^ii^ them 
selves to write upon them It is partly on this account, partly 
because our admiration for his cliaracter and our regret for his 
untimely end seem to demand it at our bands that we are 
unwillmg that this — ^the number of the Review next following 
his death, — should appear without a short notice of his career 
Imperfect it must be for we write at a distance from the spot 
where, alone in India quesbons regarding him could be put 
and answered but through the data kindly forwarded to us, the 
xecordjj though imperfect will at least be accurate 

Bishop Cotton was born in 181 3, — the son of Captain Thomas 
W avenan t Cotton, 7 th Eusihers He was educated at W estmmster 
Erom that school he was transferred as a Westminster scholar to 
Trinity College Cambridge, in the month of June 1832 
His mdustry and abilities must have been even then remarkable, 
for it 18 recorded that m the three following years he attamed 
successively the first place m the College examinabons In 
the last year of the three 183o prizes were bkewis© awarded 
him by the College for the second English declamabon and 
the English essay as well as one of those annually 
given to the best readers m Chapel In 1836 proceedmg 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts he was plac^ among 
the senior optimes of the year, and subsequently in the first 
dass of the classical tnpos Two years later, m the month of 
October, 1838, he was elected, exanunabon, Fellow of 
Trinity* 

A college career, so snccessfol, seemed to presage well for 
th^ fntnre of Mr Cotton the more so because, in addibon 
to his industry and acquirements he had won the respect of 
all with whom he had come in contact by his clear vigorous 
onderstoading, by his high moral and religious character, and by 


* Dr Yanghaa, late Head Blaster of Harrow remarked at a sabseqnent 
period, — I well remember the strong impresuon made upon the mmda 
of theewunera by the attmnmenta and abdity ahoWn in oii papers. 
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tiwtimfomandexemphiy (»rT«3tne88ofliift<^^ VtohMy, 
in the choice of a profession he was inflnenoed mainly by the amb- 
tion^ the noblest of all aspirations, to be of service to his feQow* 
creatures, and it can scarcely be doubted that he ielt tibiat 
he could b^ carry oat this aim by mcolcatmg on &e nsing 
youth of England sound pnnciples of action His own college 
experience, as well as the histoncal and philosophical dednctaons 
wmch his thoughtful and eminently practical mmd had led 
him to draw must have shown him how much the future of 
a nation depends upon the training of its youth It had 
happened too that just at that period the spirit of the thought- 
ful community of England had been greatly influenced by 
the teachings and writings of Dr Arnold The manly tone and 
practical character of those teachings and wntings produced 
their natural effect on one bo alive to the practi^, and with 
whom manhness and directness of purpose were hrst pnnciples 
Although, therefore Mr Cotton entered the church he did not 
choose a parochial career but accepted the year after his 
ordination, the office of tutor at Rugby under Dr Am<dd 

The next fifteen years of his life weio spent by Mr Cotton 
m this chosen sphere of labour The good which may be effected 

by one occupymg such a position cannot always be accurately 
judged of at the time it may be more correctly estimated by the 
after career of those whose cliaracter he may have been able to 
infiuenco Nevertlieless some conclusion inay be drawn from 
the expressed opmion of contemporaries who may have witnessed 
the workang of the ^stem adopted The opinion of Dr 
Arnold himself on such a subject is at least worthy of being 
recorded He it is stated on excellent authority valued most 
highly Mr Cotton s attamnientb os a scholar and skill and 
tact in teaching, and regained it of special inuportonee that 
he had, as a coadjutor, one who so thoroughly sympathized 
with his spirit By others the warm attachment to him of 
many of lus pupils the infincnec he gained over them, the fact 
that they acquired from his teachmg not only mteHectoal 
advancement, but improvement m morid and reli^ous feeling, 
his populanty among Ins fellow masters his religiotis consisteiicy 
his wise prudence, Lis unweaned mdustry his smgle-mindM 
devotion to his work his freedom from narrow prejudices his 
readiness m the discrimination of character were remarked 
and recorded His scholarly attumments ore Lest testified to 
by the fact that when Mr William Smith the translator of 
Niebuhr,^'' was engaged in the important undertaking of editing 
a dictionaiy of Greek and Roman biography,— the artufics fi3r 
whaoh wnie to be coutnbated by ^ b^ scholus of the 
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English and Continental Umvezsities^— on the reDonunendation 
ef the late Chevalier Btmaen^ the Pmssiaa ambassador^ who 
spoke of him in the highest teims^ he applied to Mr Cotton 
for assistance Mr Smith, in his letter to the trustees of 
King Edwards School, Birmingham mentioning this oircom 
stance, added, — ^ from the contrSiutionB which I have received 
frrom Mr Cotton I am convinced that he is an accurate and 
well read scholar, and is likely to «attam high hterary 
eminence I may perhaps be allowed to state that I know 
that the late Dr Arnold had the highest opmion of Mr 
Cotton^s scholarship and htenuy attamments, and considered 
^ him^ one of the best teachers we have ' 

But perhaps the best testimony to the merits of Mr Cotton 
as a teacher to use the word m its broadest sense, consists m 
the letters received by bun from the parents, or, in after hfe, 
from the pupils themselves Letters of tins nature were 
written to him by the late Bishop of Ripon by the Bishop 
of Uandaff, by Dr Lushmgton, by Sir Edwa^ Parry, and 
many others 

From these we select at random two which however express 
the spint of the whole I am sure wrote Sir Edward Parry, 
that the parents of many boys who have enjoyed the pnvilege 
" of being m your house and under your tutorship, would 
tnlhngly testify the obligation under which they he to you 
as a scholai;, a gentleman and a Christian while the remark 
able bold you have gamed on the affections of your pupils 
convinces me ot your peculiar fitness for the more extended 
" responsibihly to which you now aspire ^ The Venerable 
George Hodsou, father of Hodsou of Hodsons Horse, thus 
expresses himself I have known Mr Cotton personally for 
several years Two of my sons have successively been mmates 
' of his house at Eugby the younger of them for upwards of five 
years previous to his going to the Umyersity at Christmas 
'^last. " 

Wolthy of being added to these and especially mterestmg to 
those who have seen Bishop Cotton earnestly striving m this 
country m the cause of education, is the testimony of the present 
Bishop of London, given to Mr Cotton on the occasion of his 
standmg for the Head Mastership of King Edward^s School 
" I have had daily opportunities now for upwards of five years, 
** m my situation here, of observing Mr Cotton s fitness for 
^ such an office and 1 have no hesit^on m saying, thilt there 
u no one I have ever met with to whom 1 would more gladly 
** CTitrust the education of any son of my own 1 believe him 
" ie be truly religious man, and /specially to have both the 
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** desire and the power to apply his reh^n la the practical 
" work of education I have dways been particnlarly struck 
'' with his faculty for acquiring mfluenoe of the best l^d over 
bis pupils So much bo, that if he leaves Bugb^ I fed 
certam that we shall have sostamed a loss on this point Which 
'' it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible to supply 
Certainly it is remarkable how many of the senior boys under 
" bis care have shown d seriousness and staid character unusual 
^ at their age ^ A^^n, " I can speak m very high terms of 
Mr Cotton s qualifications as a t^her He is a good disci 
' phnanan at the same time that he appears to be uniformly 
kmd to his boys He is a sound scholar and takes an mtere^ 
not only in classi al hterature generally but m the mmutest 
^ details of scholarship as is shown by his translation of Pro 
^ fessor Lucas German treatise on the Homeric Greek He 
^ alwavs app^red to me to take a lively interest m modem 
‘ as well as ancient literature and thus 1 should think he would 
never n^lect that very important part of a teacher^s duty 
the contmual study to improve his own knowledge and taste 
and he appears well able to interest his pnpils in the commu 
' mcation of wbat he knows He has a remarkable capacity 
for work being able to accomplish a great deal without any 
apparent efibrt by his habits of regularity and steady 
" apphcation The duties of his office here are very laborious 
* they are always well performed and always apparently 
" without any hurry or extraordinary labour In other respect 
^ Mr Cotton seems to have several qualities especially required 
“ m such a post ns that to which he aspires His earnestness 
^ m religion is perfectly free from bigotry Ae u indeed one of ike 
tnost truly liberal mmded men 1 hate ever met %.iih In the 
^ management of any great eyetem of education entrusted to ills 
' care he mould be sure to look out on all aides for improvements 
His conciliating manners and real kind heaitedness would be 
sure to secure the afibctionate regard of those with whom he 
was called to act. " This testimony is the more valuable 
inasmuch as at the tune of making it Dr Tait was Head 
Master of Rugby and had therefore enjoyed p^uliar opportu 
nities of becommg acquamted with the actual working of 
Mr Cotton s system and his personal character and qualffica- 
tions Two years later when repnntmg the same tesbmonial 
for another puipote Dr Tait added , ' Lveiythmg that has 
occurred smee that time has tended to morease rather than to 
diminisb the respect and regard which I have felt for you. 
If you were elects as my successor, I feel confident that 
that lystem of conducting the school, which has no^ stood 
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** the test of more than twenty yeaw, would bo safe m your 
"hands." 

We did not intend to select further from comtempoiazy 
masters. The language used by Mr J G Shairp of BaHuil 
Colle^> Oxford^ and one of the masters of Bugby^ expresses 
BO cksaly, however, the opinion which those wb6 best knew 
Budiop Cotton m this country formed of his character, that 
we qaimot reiram from extracting it " An almost daily 
intercourse with Mr Cotton for the last three years, ' writes 
Mr Shairp, during which I have seen him in a position 
very similar to that to which he now aspires, enable me to 
spe^ of his quahties as a teacher not from conjecture, but 
from actual experience I am convinced that there is nothmg 
^ in this school more valuable than his whole character ana 
^ the spirit in which he works Soundness of judgment, even 
^ balance of intellect, accurate mental habits, power of repro- 
ducing knowledge clearly, and placing before others the 
result of hia own study — these are among his more obvious 
^ gifts as a teacher But those who know him best feel most 
that these are raised much beyond their natural value by the 
^ moral qualities which pervade them Others no doubt have 
dealt fully on these his higher merits I desire to add one 
testunony more — ^to his candour and open heart for truth, — 
" to hia singleness of purpose and deep conscientiousnese, — ^to 
his nnnsally strong interest in boys and their welfare, witnessed 
by the affection so many of his pupils bear him and to his simple 
" devotion to the work in which he is engaged When first 
" I came to Rugby, the visible influence of his character on the 
boys m his own house struck me forcibly Nor was this a 
transient influence the seriousness of character which, amid 
many mdividual differences marks out so many of his pupils 
" now m the umvereities bears stronger witness than words can 
" do to the source whence it comes 

The letters, which Mr Cotton received from his pnpils, after 
they had won honours at the universities, and entet^ on their 
several callmgs, breathe, one and all, a feehng of ealmest 
mtitude for his zeabus, mdefatigable, and poiiutaking care, 
mr the mental traming to which he had subjected l^em Of 
the value of this training they became m after years fully 
oonvmeedi and there was not one amongst those educated tmder 
his roof, and who attained afterwards to eminence, who did not 
trace his nse to the affectionate aobcitude and power of com 
monioatmg knowledge W which Mr Cot|ton'« career as ouuiter at 
Begby was duuactense^ 
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Neither m his candidature for the Head mastership of King 
Edward's School^ Birmingham nor m that for the master 
ship of Rugby was Mr Cotton suoceesftil For the second 
post the choice fell upon Dr Goulbum to whom till then he 
had been a stranger A little more than two years after^ 
however Mr Cotton was elected to the Head mastership of 
Marlborough College In transmitting his name to the Council 
of that college Dr Grotdboum thus wrote of the opmion he 
had formed of Mr Cotton s merits after two years close intbr 
course/ and experience of Mr Cotton s workmg under himself 
as Assistant-master The Rev GEL Cotton has been for 
several years an Assistwit-master of Rugby School During 
the two last years I have had the great pleasure and privilege 
^ of bemg acquainted with him Reluctantly and dismtereste^y 
I wnte m his commendation for there is no one connected 
with Rugby School who does not feel for him an affec 
tionate veneration and who is not convinced that in losing 
' him, the school will sustain a loss which can hardly be 
' repaired 

' To begin with the highest point of all — I never knew any 
one in his position who succeeded better in exerting over his 
^ pupils a religious influence Even those of them who were 
^ not personally brought under tins influence have expressed to 
me their sense of its value and the great esteem which th^ 
' entertam for bun in consequence As a teacher he has the 
great merits of patience temper clearness and livelmess 
There is a simplicity freshness and spnghtimess about his 
' powers of mmd, which is very captivating to all who know 
^ him His attainments are charactensed by solidity and depth 
The qualities which fit hmi lor the §oi emment of a school are 
^ bis moderation soundness of judgment, and affability His 
^ administration would be perfectly secure cautious and yet 
^ progressive as regards real improvement. 

^ Mr Cotton s views on the subject of religion will he best 
“ described by saying that he is a sound Churchman, taking a 
temperate and independent hne on most of those questions 
^ which agitate and divide tho Church He is no partisan 
" and, therefore cannot be described by any party name Upon 
the whole I cannot doubt that, should you see fit to meet 
him, you will confer upon the cause of education m the 
country a very great boon ' He adds m a postscript , — * I 
" find 1 have omitted to name a fact of some importanoe, 

* which IS, that during the (very hmited) period of nay Head 
mastership the beat acholm m the a^ool have bMi pupils 
^of Mr Cotton. '' 

1 e 
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We cannot periiaps better close our eztraote from the letters 
beann^ apon the character of the late Bishop m oonnezioti 
with his career at En^by than by giving at foil length the 
testunony to his merits, signed by several nndergradnates 
of Oxfora who had formerly been his pupils at B^by, on 
hearing their former tutor was about to undertake the Head 
mastership of Marlborough College It is as follows — • 

We the undersigned Undergraduates of the University of 
^ Oxford and recently pupils of Mr Cotton feeling that we owe 
to him far more than any persons can do, except those who 
" have been brought mto the very closest connexion with him, 
' beg respectfully to be allowed to add to his Testimonials a few 
' words expressive of the benefits which we have received from 
** his influence and to state the quahties which m our opimon 
' constitute his peculiar fitness for the Head mastership of a great 
School 

^ It 46 because we believe that many of Mr Cotton s strongest 
' claims to any high educational pc«t rest upon those personal 
^ quahties whose working none have so closely seen, or can so 
thoroughly bear witness to as his late and mtimate pupils, that 

* we beg of you not to overlook our desire of givmg expression to 
very warm and strong feelings of his singular powers as an 

'' educator which not to feel and express would ^ in us most 
ungrateful Most of us were for many years in his house all of 
us were his private pupils We never hesitated to go to him m 
' any difficulty and we always found him ready and able to assist 
' us , veiy kind and very feeling His singular candour and 
' honesty of mind was appreciate even by boys findmg him 
** always most willing to listen, most open to conviction in all 
discussion simply desirous of truth temperate and conciliatory, 
" we rarely felt it could be wrong to abide by his very clear 
judgment His evident sincerity and single mmdedness his 
' earnest love of all good and willingness to acknowledge it 
wherever found the Christian spirit that pervaded every action , 
' bis interest in the welfare of the School — the House-^the 
individual, ^too simple and unafiected to inspire mistrust or 
** reserve — ^made even the youngest that was brought mto close 
'' contact with him respect him while to the elder he was all that 
** a friend and Tutor could be Neither his friendship nor influence 
has ended with our school hfe every renewal of mterooune, and 

* very often and very happily has it been renewed draws us more 
** ckmy and more firmly to him , and looking back, we see ihai 
** he did more for ns than the great deal which w^/elt that he was 
^^49uigthen Of lus classical teaching we need day no more, than 
" that it was muzsaally socoessfiJ , Imt we wemld Vish to express 
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** our sense of the intelleotoal good he did us^ not only by great 
efforts in the regular olaasioal routine^ and the nnnsou and 
unsparing pains he took with our Pnvate Tutor work, for while 
checking all frirolons and superficial reading he encouraged m 
" every way the study of history and all modem hterature that 
** could give a sohd knowledge As a manager of boys he was 
^strong and successfj^ m opposing all oppression mdolence, 
' insmcenty, all that was unmanly or unchristian in every 
** shape he abhorred. It may perhaps be thought presumptuous 
in us to canvass at any length the religions teaching of any 
man, but whether it lays us open to the chaige of t^ing too 
' much upon ourselves or not we feel that it should not be left 
' unsaid, that his was felt to be simple scriptural very 
"earnest and sincere and above all things very effectual 
We believe that nono can speak more from knowledge of 
" a Tutor^s powers of education than those whose education 
" has but just passed out of his hands and further that no 
' great school can find a better Head master than the Master we 
^ have just left the prospect of whose loss to Rugby we deplore 
as irreparable in every possible manner and degree and it is 
with gnef that we reflect that a name hitherto so inseparably 
^ Imked m our mmds with all that we love m Rugby, may 
perhaps be connected with it no more 
This paper was addressed to the Council of Marlborough 
College to the Head mastership ot which Mr Cotton was almo^ 
imme^tely afterwards elected 

Thus then after flfteen years conscientious labour ceased 
Mr Cotton s connexion with Rugby Of the mcidente of that 
connexion we have allowed others to speak — head masters 
assistant-masters parents pupils bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church These all looking at the question from different points 
of new, have drawn it will be observed one and the same 
conclusion Their united testimony pomts to the same earnest- 
ness and single mindedness the same manly smcenty and unsel- 
fishness the same devotion to the instruction of the mmds of 
others, by which his career m this country has been so strongly 
characterised For the work which he was destmed to undert^e 
could there have been a better traimng ? No dull sectanamsm no 
rancorous bigotry, no narrow mmded mtoleranoe are to be traced in 
any portion 6f his connexion with Rngby On the oontraiy, the 
oorreepondence to which we have referred is bnraful of testimony 
to his perfect freedom from such weaknesses it mdioates how 
thoroughly he understood m the entirety of its length wd 
breadth and height what is comprehended in the meaning of the 
words Chrutian Chanty, — ^that corner-stone and essence of the 
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Cbrigtian rebgum To do good to all, to wm>~iiot to- dnveor 
repel, — ^men to a sense of what is luuilj and good and tine,,-— to 
support his admonitions by thorongli oonsut^oy of ccmdaot, 
unproving himself that he might impioye others — these seem 
to We the principles which he adopted at Rngbr, to have 
constituted the system by a strict adh^nnoe to whioh he was 
enabled to do so much then and — ^when called upon to act m a 
wider sphere — to effect so much more afterwards 

It 18 impossible to leave this point of Bishop Cotton^s career 
without indulging m the reflections which a contemplation of it 
calls forth What are the qualities which pre-emitiently demand 
our admiration ? Is it not tliat independently of his natural 
and acquired talents, his powers of apphcation, his clear and 
vigorous mind he possessed the true humihty of spirit, the con- 
sciousness that for all these acquiremenjts he was only a greater 
debtor to Him who had bestowed them the conviction that it 
was his chiefest duty to use them therefore for the glory of God 
and the welfare of others which are the most dikmguishing 
marks of the real practical Christian There was nothing selfish, 
nothing grasping in any of his aspirations If he set forth his 
daims to the h^d masterships of various pubbc schools it was 
because be felt and others felt that trained as he had been in 
the school of Arnold -the most trusted adviser and supporter m 
the administration of Rugby of that great man he, better than 
any one was qualified to maintam that system at Rugby or 
to cause it to germinate elsewhere It was the noble ambition which 
prompts men humbly conscious of the possession of certam 
talents to seek a field in which those talents may be useflil to 
their fellows. Men of this stamp do not stop to enquire whether 
their master is a hard master, reaping where he has not sewn 
and gathering where he has not strawed, but feelmg tbeir 
talents knowmg that He has given them to be employed in 
His service, they dispose them to the best advantage , they lay 
them out so as to obtam for them that return which would be 
most pleasing to Him Thus it was that having as a young 
man, deliberately chosen the line for which he felt himself most 
flt, and which he certainly regarded as the most important of 
all,-~4hid; of irapressmg on the youth of England, at the most 
unpressive period of their existence the full sense of their respon 
8ibihtie8,of early accustoming them to regard this life in aaenous 
aspect — he felt, not with standing that he had taken honours at 
the Umversity that it was Ins duty whilst a teacher, still to 
continue to be a learner also The Rev W J Conybeam, 
wntpg to him m 184% mokes express allusion to this oiroum 
stance ^ Those who know you, he wnte^ are all awar 
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< th&t jmt quAhficationfl m tliiB lespeot (scholarsbip) are not 
sufficiently represented by your acadanii^ honours, high as 
they were , since there are few persons who have made so great 
" advances since their degree as you have done * ** Dr Vaughan, 
late Head master of Harrow nuwes a remark almost in the same 
words. To this unbnng mdustry was due probably the appre- 
ciation of his Bcholastiy acquirements some of the greatest 
men of the day But to our mmds it mdicates something far 
^^reater and higher than mere mdustiy It is but another 
illustration of that hiunility of spirit which, to be useful to 
others, was content ever to be a learner 

With hifl election to the Head mastership of Marlborough 
College Mr Cotton s responsibilities became greatly mcreasSL 
The coll^ itself had sunk to the lowest ebb of its reputation. 
To raise again an institution which has ffounshed is it is 
notorious a task far more difficult than to impart vitality to a 
new institution The one is oppressed with the weight of the 
bad reputation from winch the other is free Mr Cotton how 
ever brought to this difficult task not only the great qualitaes 
which had distinguished him at Bugby and the reputation he 
had acquired there but in addition a peculiar power, as to the 
possession of which he had not been before tested the power of 
wieldmg the chief authority On the college the effects of his 
administration were soon manifest The patience the knowledge 
the unflagging mdustry the large and liberal views the general 
sympathy with the boys the high moral system the manly 
tone, which had marked his conduct as Assistant-master at 
Rugby, were all brought mto plav with eminent success in the 
higher position at Marlborough * Whereas the Head master of 


* In dloatration of thia remark we appeod an account, taken &om a 
local newspaper (ff the course pursued by Br Cotton at the outset of hie 
adnunistration of Marlborough School 

Dr Cotton came from to Marlborough the term after the rebclhoQ 

The report was that Dr Cotton was a strict disciphnanan uid on that 

** account had been chosen as Head master ot Marlborough Ccdlc^pe. Dr 
Cotton a first i^pearance endorsed the report, but soon his mild pumahments 
** and quiet manners made ua rush mto the other extreme and we unanimously 
get mm down as a mild one a good Head maater of a small school, hut no 
" match for a college of five hundred boys 

A month or bo showed us what Dr Cotton really was, and aooounta for 
hta wonderftU suooeaa aa Head master of Marlborough. 

** He enlarged our pnvilegee punishments were much milder Would the 
torbulent spinta be tamed and oveipowered by his system P They were how 
or why thqr tiiemaelvea knew not Stren^ may be met with 
The power of inflicting pain may be baffled by the pnde of endurance but 
Dr Cotton appealed to a faculty m the offend the presence of which he 
** bad not been previously made aware and it aaswered to the appeal Ita 
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Boffbj had^ as we have eeen^ remarked that the beet eoholare 
of uiat school had been pupils of Mr Cotton , so^ withm a few 
years of Dr Cotton’s installation^ it was notio^ at the oniver 
aties^ that the highest honours were earned off by those who 
had been educated at Marlborough The reason was obvious He 
applied to both schools the same system, but at Marlborough 
he Wielded supreme power It has remarked likewise* 

that he achieved even a greater success than this As m 
BpUg^y he had impressed his own moral and manly character on 
hw own pupils, so at Marlborough did he succeed in instilling 
into all hi8 pupils the same lofty sense of his responsibilities He 
impressed says the writer to whom we have referred, ' on 
' every Marlborough boy a character which distinguished 
" him at the University as belonging to a class per ee as 
'' being a man m whom scholarship and gentlemanlmess were 
united with a seriousness and loftiness of aim, which is not 
" found m the ordinary public school undergraduate Nothmg 

* so much astonished those who came to the University from 
^ other schools as the almost filial respect and affection with 

which the alumni of Marlborough regarded their Head master 
' Nor were the causes of this feeling difficult to discover Even 
" dons wondered when they he^ that Dr Cotton when 
" staying up at Cambridge previous to his embarkation for 

tmI existence therefore could not be doubted or its reply rendered inaudible 
** and the very strength of the wilder passiODS to keep uppermost oounteraoted 
their own purpose by wasting m internal contest that energy* which before 
** had adied in its entireness on external resistance or provocation an invisible 
** power quitted them a power which was irresistible because it took away 
" the very will of reaistance 

A wonderfiil healthiness of tone and feelmg gradnallj crept mto the ooUe^ 
" Boys of the most different natures were keenly stimulate E'one felt tn^at 

* he was left out and that no interest Was taken in him because he was not 
endowed with large powers of mmd every boy began to feel that there waa 

** a pleasure in domg work and m doing it well Emulatum was excited and 
** maintained m every branch of play as well as work Hence an mdescnbable 
** seal for oolle^ was created in very one Each boy felt assured of Obtton a 
** sympathy in nia own particular talent^ in stnving to cultivate his own talent 
m whatever direction it might lead him he found Cotton not only approv 
^ tng but positively and sincerely valuing for themselves the results ne had 
** waived at that approbation ana mterest gave a dignity to both himself and 
^ hti iabour Dr Cotton ■ hold over hisjiapiis was ast^ishing There wm 
^ no enihosiastio admiration for his genius or leanung or el^uence whioh 
** stirred within them it was a sort of sympathetic thnll caught from a 
spirit was Ikmstantly and earnestly at work, coupled with such true 
^ humility and snnj^ciiy that others could not help being invigorated by the 
same foebng All this was founded on the nnfeigoad regad Cotton had 
** for work or all lands, and the aense he bad of ita woe b^ for the com* 
** mtinity at Urge, and tiui growth and perfection of the mdivtdoal, 

* Friend qfindMf OotoW 18Q6 
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India, preferred taking tea with an old pnpfl to being fSted 

^ the anthontiefl of Sie University * 

ror more thnTi six years Dr Cotton occupied the position which 
he filled with such benefit to others A higher office however 
still awmted hun The death of Bishop Wilson m 1858 feft 
the See of Calcutta at the disposal of the First Minister of the 
Crown That Minister was the Earl of Derby whose eldest son, 
liord Stanley, the pr£eni Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
known Dr Cotton and had received the advantage of his 
tuition at Eugby It was it is believed iii consequence of Lord 
Stanl^B representation of the peculiar fitness of his former 
tutor mr the office that the vacant see was ofiTered by his father 
to Dr Cotton It was accepted, and m November 1858, the 
new Bishop landed m India 

For nearly eight years this countiy and especially the three 
satrapies of Bengal the North West provinces and the Punjab, 
enjoyed the inestimable advantages of the untinng super- 
vision of Bishop Cotton To sum up m a single phrase the 
spirit by which the exercise of that supervision has been 
chiefly characterised we should designate it as the spirit of 
enligWned Christian Chanty This it was which enable him, 
whilst holding fast to the tenets of the Church of England, to 
conciliate Nonconformists and even to win the respect and to gam 
the confidence of Hindus and Mahomedans And yet it was a 
position altogether new to him Bishop Cotton had had, so 
to speak, no parochial experience his duties at Rugby and at 
Marlborough had mdeed rendered it mcumbent upon him to 
perform the services of the Church and to preach sermons to his 
school boy congregation he had there can be no doubt watched 
with an eager and attentive interest the various phases which 
Church questions have assumed dunng the last thirty years, 
but of practical acquamtance with Church Government he had 
had but httle experience Nevertheless suddenly elevated to 
the position of a pnnce of the Church to which he belonged, 
and of that particular portion of the Church which located 
among a non Christian commumty occupies necessarily to a 
great extent the position of a Missionary Church thereby 
entailing upon its head the most careful discnmmation and the 
exercise of peculiar judgment and tact Bishop Cotton show^ 
himself as much at home m his new position as he had been 
as tiitor at Rugby or as Head master at Marlborough The 
reason was that t^ prmoiple which gnided his conduct m his 
earher career is a prmoiple applicable to all stations even to the 
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highest nay, not only appbcable to the highest, but receiving 
from the highest the power of greater and fuller development It 
was in a word, by the exercise of that Chanty which sufPereth 
long and is kind, which envieth not vaunteth not itself is 

* not puffed up which * doth not behave itself unseemly, 

* seeketh not her own is not easily provoked, thmketh no 
^'evil, which nejoiceth not m iniquity but rejoiceth in the 

* tru^, which beareth all things, beheveth all things, hopeth 
^ all thmgs endureth all things, ^ which in fine, never 
faileth, ^ added to a zeal and energy m his Master’s cause 
such as would scarcely be surpassed that Bishop Cotton succeeded 
m his administration of the See of Calcutta He made 
It an essential portion of his duty to visit every portion of his 
Diocese scanning with a keen eye the wants of each distnct 
and devismg the means by which those wants could best be 
supplied In this view he advocated with all his energy a great 
increase to the development of the Additional Cleigy Society 
By his untiring efforts stations whose residents h^ long be^ 
strangers to the exercise of tlie ntes and ceremonies of the 
Church, were provided with pastors This mdeed, be ever 
regarded as a most important portion of his duty To hrmg 
to all the opportunity not to allow it to be that in this heathen 
land Europeans should be shut out from the soimd of Gospel 
truth be looked upon as essential lor this end by subscriptions 
public and private by exhortations and collections, by placmg 
before the world the results of what had been accomplished, as 
wdl of what remained to be done he achieved wonderful 
suocetf The field however is yet far from being full the labourers 
stiB are comparatively few to Bishop Cotton however the 
development to which it has attained is mamly due 

In dealing with the clergy of his Diocese, he was particularly 
careful not to judge the opmions of other men by his own. 
Thus though himself rather leaning to the opinions of the 
broad Church party though by no means belonging to any 
party, he was tolerant alike of High Church en^usiasm and 
of the narrowness of Low Churchism The Church of England 
Allows, and rightly allows play for the different ideas of the 
different minds withm her communion provided only the essen 
taal doctrines which she teaches are upheld The chwfy which 
was the foundation of the principles of Bishop Cotton required 
therefore that he should not seek to restrict the views or aqtions 
of others by his own particular adeas but ishould leave to all, 
Withm ihe bounds we have alluded to, complete freedom of 
action Such a course of conduct must idways be attended with 
the hiqppiesf results. For a man oocupyiAg the positioti of a 
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Bishop of the Oharoh to claim for himself the infallible and 
absolute right of mterpretmg doctrines, which the Church itself 
does not infallibly dehne is to claim a position, granted by 
Roman Cathobos to the Pope but utterly unknown m the 
Church of England The policy of such conduct even were 
it lawful, cannot hLewise be too strongly condemned Bigotry 
hardens and confirms tolerance softens and indncea to hsten 
to reason It was because he recognised this truth in all its 
fulness, it happened that during the incumbency of Bishop 
Cotton there was no ill feehng amongst the clergy of the 
Diocese of Calcutta On the contrary upon all the example 
of their Bishop had a most salutary efiect Little aspenties, 
caused by doctrinal differences disappeared as if by magic 
onder that enlightened and tolerant sway Nay more such 
was the effect of his truly Chiistian administration that to 
repeat a quotation we m^o at the begmnmg of this article 
^ the members of all Protestant communities m India looked 
up to the Bishop os their natural head If mdeed as many 
of the present day beheve and as some earnestly stiive for, the 
union of all denominations of Christians throughout the world 
be a possibility sure we are that a result so desirable can only 
be obtained by pursumg the same course of Christian Chanty in 
dealing with the vanous sects and denominations such as oharac 
tensed throughout the Church administration of Bishop Cotton 
But it was not to the carrying on Church government that 
the efforts of Bishop Cotton were alone directed There was 
another and a most important subject, — a subject to which he had 
devoted the earlier and the best years of his life — and which 
now called upon him lor the exercise on the largest scale, of all 
his energies This was the subject of education It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the benefits wluch directly and 
mdirectly he effected to this cause In a recent aiiacle m 
this Review written by the Bishop himself on the subject of 
Colleges and Schools in India the ^reat progress which has 
been made m the mere increase of schools and the trausplantmg 
of some of them to those hilly regions where alone the offspnng 
of Europeans can Lope to survive have been fully entered mto 
But m that article full as it is m other respects there is one 
snbject to which the Bishop rendered but scant justice We 
allude to the modest mention of his own services, to the faint 
allusions to that untiring energy which prompted all the 
recmit reforms through winch alone, or at least mainly, they 
have been earned out So thorough, mdeed was his ener^ 
so earnest his advocacy, that we confidently beheve fhatl^ 
death will make not the smaHest difference m the completion 

1 H 
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of haa flohemefl. The Bo^« school at MTUooor& iBj w» behsu^, 
an aooomplished fact, wmlst for Bishop’s School at Simla^ Iho 
foondation stone of a btuldmg oa a health j and oonuno^os 
l^of the hill was laid duing the prea^ season by the 
Vicen^of India. 

One effect of the Tisita made by the late Bishop to the 
Tanoos parts of his Diocese was to convmee him that for 
one man^ whatever might be his pnymoal strength^ the 
labours of sapenntendence were far too onerous It was, 
it 18 well known, one of 1 ^ chenshed schemes that the Punjab 
iEhould be severed &om^e Metropolitan See, and should be 
constituted as a separate Diocese His views on this pomt 
were entirely assented to by Lord Halifax then, as Sir 
Charles Wood at the head of the India House and a Bill was 
brought by him mto the House of Commons last year for 
the purpose of carrying the project into effect The announce 
ment of the scheme, however, seems to have struck alarm mto a 
certain section of the supporters of the mimstiy, and as it 
seemed not impossible that malcontents might be strongly 
recruited from the opposition Sir Charles resolved not to run 
the nsk of a second defeat on an Indian subject m one session, 
and aooordmglj withdrew the Bill His views on the subject 
however remaiDed unchanged, and it is understood that he 
contemplated a scheme by means of which the measure could be 
earned out without the necessity of asking Parliament for an 
allowance The views of the Bishop on the subject were fuUy 
eoqireseed m an article wntten by hn^lf, which appeared m the 
April number of this Bevtew 

One subject there yet remains to allude to, and that 
not the least important of those connected with his Indian 
career We allude to his relations with the natives of 
India. The present phase reached even by the most highly 
educated among the astute Bengalees could not, m a Christian 
pomt of view be entirely eatisfimtoiy to one, who, though most 
liberal m his ideas, was yet the Bishop of a prosdytizmg 
Chnreh It is, we beheve, a fact that the educated natives 
of Bengal, whiM they have ceased to be foUowem of Hinduism, 
have not yet become Christians Still halting between two 
^mions they show' no disposition to embrace the religion of 
Jesus. On the contraiy, ^principal newimpeirs, puUiabed 
by them in the English language, though displaying remadcablo 
« mat knowledge of the English langna^ a profound 
reverence tor Ihe arts and smences of the Wert, rtmw genco^y 
« contempt, often even a hatred, for the religion of the European 
of the wntem. Toeaoonnter them e feotoa By 
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on iiie oalgeet Teqpura a Imowlddge of tiitar aim reli^n, soak as 
can genenuj onfy be attuned a£^ a prolonged lesidutoe in Ham 
country Skilled m the controversy^ they c^pooe Bnrade 
to miracle^ and aek the sapporters of the inspiration o€ ^ 
Scriptures, proof as plain and absokte as tiiat whxk aamres 
them of thm own existence Such controversies are atvi^ 
barren, — ^nay, imlesB conducted with freedcon from all passionj 
with perfect tact and temper they invariably tend not 
only to confirm the rationalist m his views but m embittar 
mg his feelmgs against the doctrmes of the Christian dispu- 
tant Now it may not have been in the strictest sense, a part 
of the duiy of a Bishop of Calcutta to enter into subjects of fchia 
nature Still it would have been impossible for a man like Bishoy 
Cotton, poasessmg a strong sense of duty, and recognizing bia 
position as Chief of a Church which if true to itself, must alwaTS 
be proselytizmg altogether to avoid the question Yet m the 
mode m which he took it up, he displayed to an emment degree 
his tact and knowledge of mankmd. Many years have passed 
by smce the confidence of the natives of Bengal was gained by 
any European gentleman so completely as by this Christian Bishop 
And this not m consequence of any derogation on his part 
from the duties of his high office but because his mteroouiso 
with them like every other course of action he attempted was 
based on widest Chnstam Chanty If he could not on this field 
show g^t results, he was wisely content to hope all tilings. 
Instead of provokmg the Hmdu to barren and profitless 
controversies, he was content to let him see the results which 
Christianity produced, to set before him its efifects upon the 
life and character of mdividuals and through them on the life 
and character of a nation His desire was to prepare the mmds 
of the natives for the reception of Christianity to tram them np 
to feel that the soul has aspirations which mere rationalism can 
never satisfy His was the seed sewn by the wayside, and 
we may at least hope that all of it did not fidi npcn stony 
ground or among thorns 

But, however that may be there can be no doubt as to the 
appreciation m which the Bishop was held by those who were 
not his co-religionists m this country The feeling amounted 
indeed to something more than common regard We never 
met an edncated native who did not ts^iei^ of the Bishop with 
respect and affection , not one who did not appreciate to the 
full his kmdly manner, his large heart, his warm Efytmwtines. 

reception he met with at the last meeting of im Adihnne 
Society mApnl of the present year, was entimsiastio and 
respectfiil. The lecture which m then gave^ having for its 
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object the encouragement of female education, was wamlj 
receiired, and so much appreciated that a proposal was made 
and earned to prmt it It was his last appearance m that 
Socieiy, and we are con£dent that its membra will cherish 
the recollection of it with mingled ofiection and r^ret 

We have now completed our task Imperfect as it is, it 
may yet serve to brmg more vividly before the pubhc of 
India, both natives and Europeans, some idea of the man 
we have lost The knowledge of his worth, his excellence, 
his devotion to the cause of edncation and to the good of 
his fellow men may at least serve to indicate to his successor 
the line m which much yet remains to be achieved His 
loss we cannot bnt regard as irreparaolc Even though his 
successor he all that can be desired it will be still impossible 
to look back without regret — bitter and heart-felt regret — ^upon 
the loss of Bishop Cotton His sudden death cut off as 
he was in his prime in the midst of his career of useful 
ness, has caused a feeling of general moumfulness throughout 
India which the mention of bis name and ike recollection 
of the great thmgs ho was contemplating, cannot fail con 
stantly to recall Still as his hfo was a pattern and example 
to all, mfluencing thousands for their advantage it is possible, 
we think that his death may not be without effect upon 
even the most indifferent among the communiiy Cedd and 
callous must be the man who cannot deduce some profitable 
refieotion ffom the contemplation of that pure and spotless 
hfe that unselfish devotion to duty that untinng energy 
on behalf of others His was the white plume, ever foremost 
in the good flight of faith which it becomes every Christian 
to labour to follow And not alone every Chn^ian That 
which IS to them a natural duty will come wo think, with 
advancing time, to be regarded by the natives of India as 
a sign and beacon m the distance towards which it will be 
their privilege to shape then now wandenng course We 
may be sure at least that when they talk as talk they do 
of Englishmen, they will never mention without respect and 
affection the name of the late Bishop Nor will it he possible 
for them to recall that name without recoUectmg that bright 
example he set them during his lifetime that noble chanty 
which drew their unconverted hearts towardl^ the Bishop of 
the Church Thus then let us hope that his spint may hve 
amongst, and his example animate his, fellow men so that all may 
yet m some happy time to come natives as wall as Europttins, 
acknowledge and r^oice m the debt of gratitude under which 
India lies to Bishop Cotton, 



Art IX ^Report on the Tillage Watch of the Lower Provtnees 
of Bengal By D T Mc'Neile, c s ^ MagUtrate on 
Special Duty 

O P all tbe questions which have perplexed successive Qnvem- 
ments few perhaps have been more important or more beset 
with difficulties than the one which forms the subject of the 
volume now before us — ^the reform of the village police 
The question is important primarily in its bearing on the 
preservation of order and the successful administration of penal 
justice throughout the richest and most populous tract of our 
Indian Empire and secondarily as involving a trial of strength 
between the Government of the day and the aristocracy winch 
owes its title to the permanent settlement 

The importance ot the functions which ought to be discharged 
by village watchmen cannot be estimated without reference to 
the conditions existing m India as distinguished from those 
which obtain in England At home the prolonged enjoyment 
of Christian civilization has implanted in the mass of the people 
an earnest love of justice for its own sake If a murder be 
committed the circumstances are eagerly reported and become 
the topic of conversation through the length and breadth of 
the land Every one who has or thinks he has any information 
likely to lead to the detection of the criminal comes to the 
assistance of the police the higher the position of the person 
suspected^ the more is the national desire for justice aroused , 
the darker the veil of mystery which wraps the offence the 
more eager is the the public that the truth should be elicited* 
Kay more, our citizens band themselves together in private 
societies foi the detection of thieves the prosecution of forgers, 
and the protection of women and children In short, the nation 
loves the law, and warmly aids the civil power in enforcing it 
In India, on the other hand the law is often alien and dis 
tasteful to the people, and therefore fails to secure their co 
operation Unwilhng to aid lu the indtotion of the severer 
peualtiea of the law, and especially reluctant to sanction the 
ti^ng of hfe, albeit lu just retnbutaon, th^ solace themselvea 
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wiUi the idea that to defeat justice is an act of men^^ and 
that if the murderer be doomed to meet the fate of^his viotun, 
the sum of mfifermg, and therefore of evil, is inoreased 

Besides this the villagers of this ooantiy value veiy highly 
the pnvaoy of their homes, and jealoosly resent the mtmsion 
of the police , especially if their mvestigation has for its object 
some offence which touches the domestic concerns and family 
honour of one of their number ** 

Even if they be indifferent to the result, they cannot 
forget that the progress of the enquiry itself is marked by many 
annoyances The necessity of attending before the police , the 
pr^ipeot of having the Inspector with his staff billet^ for some 
days on the yilla^ the fear that pressure may be used to induce 
them to disclose even that which they may not know , or that 
they may be compelled to give false evidence for the sake of oom^ 
pletmg the case for the prosecution , and finally the dread of 
bemg obliged to leave their fields and travel long distances to 
give evidence first in the court of the Magistrate and then before 
the Judge, with the certainty of being subjected to harassing 
examination, and a chance of being finally committed for, and 
convicted of, peijury are evils which the villagers are generally 
only too happy to avert by a mere concealment of the truth 
If we turn from the detection of crime to its prevention, it is 
evident that the police will be kept, if possible m ignorance of 
any impending not, for the reason that breaches of the peace 
are generally committed for the advancement of some object m 
whi^ the whole community is interested 

The influence of the landholders is likely to be adverse to ike 
police Too often it may be feared they are the patrons of 
the cnminal and the abettors of the enme , even if they have no 
pnot concern with offenders, they will not court the diminution 
of their own power and doubtless some few actually receive 
money m consideration of screeuing the guilty 

Nor are the landholders likdy to be restramed by the fear of 
legal responsibibty Probably in nine cases out of tea, their 
eideavoars to conceal crime will be entirely sucoessfol, and in 
the tenth it will not he possible to obtain oondosive evidenoe of 
the part which they have taken 

These considerations prove the vital importance of securing 
for every village some person whose duty and mtereet it shall be 
to give early notice of all designs to commit heinous offences, 
who shall afibw the commission of an offence arrest the supposed 
cnminal preserve the body of the murdered man, the ktal 
weapon, or any other real evidenoe of the onne, give doe 
notice to the regular poliee 
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Th^ idsd bHow that it ib idle to hope for improteme&t m 
lihe watehman as long aa the mflnenoe of the landholder and the 
YiUagera la more powerful than that of the guardiana of law 
and order 

At present the landholder holds an unlimited infiuenoe oter 
the watchman He not only nominates him and praeticallj 
enforces (as far as it is enforced) the payment of nis scanty 
wages^ but also collects d^he rent of the land which is held fay 
the relatives of the watchman , while in many cases the latter is 
himself a onltiv^tor I^or has the Magistrate the power of dis 
pensing such rewards and pnnishments as shall out weigh the 
adverse tendency of local influences He cannot enforce the 
payment of the watchman s salary^ for the law has given him no 
anthonty to do it , nay more he h^ been strictly prohibited from 
interfering to recover it whether it be payable in cash kind or 
land We are aware that most Magistrates rather than allow 
their distnots to fall into complete anarchy have exercised in this 
matter a vigour beyond the lawj and harassed the landholders 
until they should secure to the watchmen some measure of 
justice This arbitrary interference^ however^ has been in our 
opinion not more illegal than impolitic since it has rendered 
possible the repeated postponement of genuine reform , and 
certainly cannot be viewed as any defence or palliation of the 
present system 

Can the Magistrate offer such advancement as may prove 
an incentive to honest exertion on the watchman’s part? no, 
the utmost he can bestow is a constable s baton, which the 
watchman does not covet, since it would remove him hrom his 
village and its associations, and subject him to a semi military 
discipline Moreover, the watchman if young and strong 
might probably be enrolled as a constable for the asking 
Even were this otherwise, it is impossible that even the most 
energetic Magistrate should be sufficiently familiar with the 
character of eadh. watchman m his district to dispense promo- 
tion with effect 

But it will be said that the Magistrate has at least the power 
of fine and dismissal In theory he has but m practice he 
cannot fail to see the absurdity of fining a servant whose income 
IS so tnflin^ and precanous as to be beneath contempt as well 
as of dismuaing a person whose son or brother would probably 
be nominated to the vacant post, on pkyment to the Pohoe 
Inapeotor of the usual douceur, four annas or a kid I 

The fdevation of these watchmen to the atandard of indepen 
dent police officers, u the problem whiah has remained unadved 
for two geuerations 
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The diffiooltiee m tbe way of this reform are in ihemselVee 
oonsiderable and have appeared the more forDudable because of 
tbe foregone oonolusionfl with which successive enquirers have 
approached them 

It IS necessary either to convert thieves into honest men^ or 
to turn the thieves out and induce honest men to take their 
places to secure persons who shall possess an intimate and 
complete acquaintance with the locali y and yet be tolerably 
independent as well of the landholders as of the cultivators to 
provide them with an income sufficient for tljjpir support and 
liberal enough to make them dread tbe loss of their appoint- 
ments and at the same time to keep faith with the existmg 
watchmen the villagers and the landholders 

The last condition is no doubt tbe one which it has always 
seemed most difficult to fulfil The village watch appeared to 
exist universally and was generally supposed to he^ in all its 
essentials one and the same institution But there was no 
evidence in an accessible form to show what the rights of the 
parties concerned were and consequently no means of readily 
ascertaining whether those rights were the same in various 
districts^ and whether a single measuie could be devised which 
should be applicable to the whole of Bengal 

In such uncertainty as this the Government with reason 
shrank from any attempt at legislation on the subject and it is 
possible thit action miglit have been still further postponed but 
for tbe introduction throughout Bengal of a aniform system of 
semi military police 

It was soon found that tbe new and the old could not be 
harmonized and that where the old barkandaz by dint of years 
of residence in the same station^ and personal knowledge of the 
villages was able to obtain some sort of result from the village 
police^ the newly appointed constables could do little or nothing 
In this difficulty the Government of Bengal adopted the 
expedient of appointing an energetic young officer to collect 
information from local sonrces and official records to enquire into 
the existence and character of all rights vested in the landholders^ 
the village communities and the watchmen themselves^ whether 
by ancient custom or by legislative enactment and to embody 
m a draft Act tbe reforms which he might recommend 

The appointment of a Commissioner for the prosecution of the 
enquiry, and the selection of thu officer to whom it was entrusted, 
have be^ amply j ustified by the result Mr MoNeile has collected 
and arranged in a most convement form nearly all that oan be 
learnt conoeming tbe village watch in the vanoas tracts pf 
Bengal, Behar^ and Onssa, discussing its ongm and traomg its 
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history down to the present day and finally teeatiBg of the 
measures to be adopted for its reform 

He begins by proving that it is only m the western distnets 
of Bengal and in Onssa that the watchman^ remunerated by a 
grant of land is really a remnant of the ancient village syst^, 
and that in the eastern districts the existing watch has been 
introdnoed by oar own Magistrates at vanoos and comparatively 
recent dates ^ 

This position is established as far as the eastern districts are 
concerned by official records of the first organisation of the 
watch It IS thus shown that the impression which has 
prevailed respecting the character and antiquity of the institn 
tion is^ as far as these districts are concerned wholly erroneous 
Mr McNeile states that in ancient times the inhabitants of 
a village in the character of a municipal corporation set apart 
a portion of land from each holding for the mamtenance of the 
watchman and hence argues that the ^ village watchman from 
** the earliest times^ so far as his proper duties as a watchman are 
concerned has been a public servant holding his office under the 
Government of the country^ whatever form that Government 
" has assnmed ” 

That on the establishment of the Muhammadan power and 
the appomtment of zamindars the village communities lost 
their municipal character and the watchmen were merged m 
the establishment of the zamindars but contmued to perform 
their proper duties 

The decennial and permanent settlements declared the lands 
held on tenures based on public and private service to be liable 
together with the rest of the estate for revenue that is to say^ 
the lands were not to be themselves assessed at any money rent 
or revenue^ but were, on the default of a proprietor to pay the 
revenne assessed on the rest of an estate to be transferred to 
the purchasers under the Government subject to their former 
kens 

In accordance with this principle the settlement officers on 
the one hand excluded these lands in estimatmg the Govern 
ment revenue and again in estimating the costs of collectioii 
allowed tAe Zamtn£^r a proportionatelf mailer dedueifon iii 
eonnderateon of the fact that the eervtces ^ the oceupanie of the 
ehaheran lande were eiiU at Ats dtepoeacfor ike eoUeeium of hu 
rente** P 12 

Here we are in some doubt as to the author’s meanmg It u 
only reasonable that the proceeds of watchman s land should 
have been left out in oaloulatmg the gross rental of a village, in 
rnmiach as those prooeeds never came mto the hands of ^e 

1 J 
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landholder It la also obvipos that as the landholder had 
neither responaibility nor cost of collection to anatain^ in refe- 
rence to these lande^ so he had no right to any deduction or 
to any allowance by way of profit on their account 

Bat if we are right in suppoeing Mr MoNeile to state that after 
computing the gross revenue to be collected by, and deductions 
therefrom to be allowed to the zamindar without reference to 
the service lands, the Government added to the nett revenue pay 
able a sum representing the services which the village establish 
ment ( fneludtng the wcUchmen) rendered in collecting the rents , 
then we think Mr MoNeile shonld have given us a Full prScu of 
the evidence establishing the fact This is the more necessary 
as the writer has offered no proof of his statement (p 6 ) that 
the watchmen were employed in duties connected wi& the 
collection of revenue 

Assuming, however the correctness of Mr McNeile^s history 
of the rent-free lands we must agree with him in bis conclusion 
that the State acquired a direct hen upon the lands to the 
extent, represented by the public service due from the occu 
pants the zammdars being left in possession of a hen propor- 
tionate to the private service still owing to them by the same 
occupant 

We are aware that a measure of support is afforded to this 
view by the decision of the Pnvy Council on the appeal of 
Babu J 5 i Kishn Mukai^ya 

But it most be remembered that the judgment in that cause 
18 only to a very limited extent susceptible of general applies 
tion It refers definitively on the face of it only to the 
zamindan of Burdwan and recognises only such pnvate 
services a^ by usage m that zamindan, chaukidars have been 
accustomed to render to the landholder And we believe from 
personal expenence that in the western districts the watchmen 
do not usually render pnvate service to the landholders , such 
service, as far as it relates to the collection of rent^ being per 
formed by the baHLhil and gorait 

We trust therefore that in any measures which may be ad 
opted m the nature either of legislation or of private arrange 
ment between Government and the zammdars, the onus of 
provu)^ the nature and extent of any lien upon the service-lands 
for ascistance in the collection of revenue may be thrown upon 
the zammdars 

Mr MoNeile states his oonolosion more fully in the following 
terms — The village watch of Bengal, so far as it is directly or 
'^indirectly support^ by grants of land has always been quoad 
“tho public samoe requi^ from it, main tain^ solely and 
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' exclusively at the expense of the State and not of the land 
holders ” 

We are unable to reconcile the statement " that the watoh 
'' man as far as his pubho service goes is maintained exclusively 
"at the expense of the State/ with the fact recognised by 
Mr McNeile that the land set apart for the support of the 
village watchman was composed of small lots separated from 
the holdings of the Villagers though it is true that the 
Ghovernment by waiving its claim to revenue on the watch 
man's lands^ has largely sap piemen ted the provision ongmally 
made by the village community 

In this view and failing proof of the claim of the land 
holders to the fiscal service of the watchmen we should so 
modify Mr McNeile s conclusion that it would stand thus — 
The tillage watch of Bengal so far as it ts directly or indirectly 
" supported by grants of land has always been maintained at the 
** joint expense of the State and the village communities and not at 

* the cost of the landholders in any manner whatever ' 

Mr McNeile s S9th paragraph contains so full an exposition 
of his views that we quote it in extenso 

" The general conclusions arrived at in the preceding paragraphs 
"may be thus shortly recapitulated They are first that the 
" village watch of Bengal is a body of public officers a large 
'numW of whom are also dependent by law upon the land 
"holders as their private servants — second that the class bear 
" mg this double character are confined to the Divisions of 
"Patna Bhaugulpore Burdwan^ Cuttack and a part of the 
"District of Moorshedabad m Eajshahye and that throughout 
" the rest of the Bajshahye Division and the entire Divisions of 
^Nuddea^ Dacca and Chittagong the watchmen are solely 
Government officers, — third tuat the chakeran lands held by 
^ the village watchmen in the Patna Bhaugulpore and Burdwan 

* Divisions are proportionally hypothecated by the terms of the 
" permanent settlement for the double service required from their 

occupants —fourth, that those occupants have no nght to retain 

* possession of their lands without payment of rent after the 
" double service for which they have bi^n assigned is remitted — 

that of village watchmen m the Patna, Bhaugulpore and 
" Burdwan Divisions who are not m occupation of service tenures, 
" such as are entirely supported by their fellow villagers, are pubho 
"servants only, hke the watchmen of the Eastern Distnots, and 
"such as are raally supported by the landholders are liable for the 
" doable servioe due from the holders of servioe tenures — ttxdl 

* that duties owed by the watchmen to the residents of the 
^villages in which th^ are employed, as distinct from dntw 
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owed by them to the State^ are mythical^ — ceventk that the 
** whole expense of the village watoh of the oouutry gnohd their 
Police duties^ except in so far as certain chokidars in Behar, 
now really supported by the landholders are not true representa- 
tives of former occupants of service tenures, is and has been 
'^practically borne by the State and by the people at large, and 
"in no degree by the landholders 

From these conclusions we differ as we Ifove already said only to 
the extent of questioning the claim of the landholders generally to 
exact private service and holding that the cultivators have even 
in the Western Districts contributed to the support of the watoh 
Mr McNeile proceeds to draw from his conclusions certain 
farther deductions He holds that the landholders, as such, 
"are not and never have been bound to mamtam village watch 
"men * 

This view IS wholly opposed to that maintained by Mr 
Hobhonse Legal Bemembranoer whose argument as quoted 
at length in the report is bnedy this — The law recogmses the 
"right of the landholder to nominate the watchman therefore 
" the law imposes an obligation to nominate therefore the law 
" imposes an obligation to maintain ^ 

We entirely agree with Mr McNeile in thinking this 
argument inconclusive for the reason that the second position 
IS not certainly deducible from the first 

But we may consider Mr Hobhouse s argument mconclusive 
without holding that his opinion is wholly incorrect nor does 
it follow that we should accept Mr McNeile s deduction above 
quoted 

Our own view is this that there is no provision of law 
bmding the landholder either to nominate or to maintain the 
watchman, bat that the nght to nominate recognised by 
Begulation XX of 1817 and also the "general obligation” to 
nominate and maintain, asserted by Mr Hobhonse are real, and 
derive their existence partly from the original position of the 
landholders as officers of police, and partly from their respon 
aibdity as collectors of revenue 

For as Mr McNeile has remarked the village communities 
lost their mumcipal character from the time that the zamindars 
entered on their fiscal and criminal duties this being the case 
we may safely assume that the obligations to nominate and 
Irapenntend the watchman were transferred to the zamindar as 
police-offiodr And it appears to us that the existence of this 
obligation was Tecognis^ m the Decennial and Permanent 
Setdements, under which the 8ervice*lands (tx> quote again the 
judgment of the Fnvy Coonoil cited in the 11th page of tb^ 
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report) were to be inoladed id the mi^gosan knde for the 
purpose of secunDg^ the aBseaBment because^ m the event of a 
sale upon default of payment of the assesament^ it would be 
^ importanithat they should be transferred to the pnrobasers under 
“ the Government with whom the appointment of the person^ 
whose duty would in part be to attend to public interests^ would 
^rest ” 

In short the zaminditr was held responsible for collecting the 
whole rent of the malguzan and service lands the rent of the 
service-lands bein^^ as Mr MoNeile has said, the service ^ and for 
rendering to the (^vemment a certain portion of the money rent 
and the entirety of the service rent the two together being 
in fact the revenue 

1^18 responsibihty however ancient and reasonable, it has 
never been possible tc enforce by legal means, no penalty having 
been affixed to its neglect 

Whichever view 1^ the correct one, no practical difficoltj 
appears likely to anse since it is abundantly clear that the 
zamindars have in no case the right to derive any profit from 
the lands* They cannot therefore complain of being relieved 
of a barren duty and responsibility should the pnblio interest 
require it. 

The remaining deductions drawn by Mr MoNeile are 
expressed m the following paragraph (No 47 of the report ) 
' The second deduction which may be drawn from the conclu 
‘ Bions already arnved at is that the State has long saddled 
itself with an expense in the Western Districts with which m 
'^the language of the preamble to Regulation XIII 1813 it is 
'just and expedient that the communities for whose benefit and 
^ protection an establishment of watchmen is maintained should 
" be charged — an expense wbiohhas lon^ been actually home by 
the inhabitants of the Eastern districts The third is that 
" measures may therefore be equitably taken to establish a village 
" watch on any principle that may be thought advisable in the 
" Western districts at the expense of the people at Uurge mdepen 
“ dently of any course that may be adopted for the treatment of 
" the ohakeran lands and their occupants The fourth deduction 
IS that the course to be adopted in respect to the chakerau lands 
' is a matter of private agreement between the Government and 
" the landholders, neither the occupants nor the village residents 
"having an^ voice in the matter * 

If our view be correct, these deductionB must be modified 
precisely in bo far as the original oontnbntion of land by tbe 
vtliagera now forms the maintenance of tihe watchmen If it 
bs proposed to assess the villagers they will be entitled to point 
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to the 8 orvice-land and saj^ we have already aet apart a portion 
of OUT holdings but for tbie^ our tenures held formerly it is 
tnie^ by a Jess secure title than at present^ but still held and 
enjoyed by us would have been at this time more yaluable 
in assessing us therefore, the yalue of our own contributions 
should be edited 

We beheve there would be no difficulty m carrying this out 
m practice The semce-land might be assessed at the average 
ratM of the village and settled with the zammdar on the usi^ 
terms the tenant right to hold m perpetuity at the same rates 
might be sold by auction and the proce^ be credited to the vil 
lage the interest being applied in diminution of the asBessment 
Thus tbe Government revenue would be secured, and the 
villagers would receive the fair value of their ancient contnbu 
tions 

Where the service-lands are no longer distmguisbahle we do 
not see how Government can recover revenue on their account 
or the villagers obtain a diminution of the assessment , smee Go* 
vernment never took charge of these lands and if the villagers 
have allowed their ancient contribution to be made away with ^ey 
must clearly contribute again Wherp however the service 
land 18 indistinguishable but the landholder admittedly pays 
the watchman in consideration of having appropriated it, he 
ought evidently to pay the sum towards the assessment in 
perpetuity subject to any claim that Government might be 
able to establish on account of the revenue of the appropriated 
land 

Having completed his valuable renmS of the history of the 
institution and drawn from it the conclusions already discussed 
the author proceeds to point out in the most forcible manner 
the absurdity of the course pursued by successive Governments 
in mainiaing the responsibility of the landholders in matters of 
police, bat at the same time divesting them of the authonty 
which could alone render that responsibility legitimate 

He writes — There are but two ways of deahng with this 
impenwm tn tmperto the one la to subvert it the other is to 
recognise, confirm and work through it ** 

He then discusses as if labounng under some kmd of com 
pulsion, the possibility of retrograding by the space of fifty 
years, and again placing the agents of the landholder at the 
head of the village pohee But he avows with the utmost 
confidence his own behef, that the only course which can be 
Intimately adopted by a strong and an enlightened Ghovem 
ment is to sever at onoe all oonnexion between the landholders 
and the pohoe And we cannot imagi^^ any cand^ reader 
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of tbe Report before na can for an instant hesitate between the 
altematiYCS described 

But there will be difference of opinion as to tbe measures 
which oo^ht to be pat in force for the organisation of the 
village police^ and for the Collection of funds for their support 

The author s scheme is briefly this to abolish tn toto the 
existing village watch , to appoint Ghaokidars not to villages, 
bat to circles or beats including their own and other villages, 
all of which must be visited during the twenty four hours to con 
trol them through Sirdars on higher pay who should be stationed 
at a convenient point for receivmg the reports of tbe police- 
men and thus by a partial sacnfloe of local knowledge to 
secure a maximum of independence Their pay will of course, 
in accordance with tbe principles already advanced be defrayed 
by the communities protected 

We must here remark that the position of the policeman 
will be essentially altered He will no longer be held respon 
Bible for the impossible duty of guarding from sunset to sunrise 
a village of half a mile in circumference or (as m many 
places a^ present) three villages a quarter of a mile apart. 
He will not be bound according to the time honoured stereo- 
gram of a robbery case in Bengal to appear on the scene at 
the precise moment of the offence and arrest two or three 
Insty robbers single handed He will not be always at hand, 
to guide to the next village the Assistant Snperintendeut 
of Pohce belated on his return from some enquiry, and to 
point out the yawning wells which threaten to swallow up 
man and horse together He will not be available to watch 
the Magistrate s encampment at night nor will he m time of 
harvest sleep with one eye open at the village threshing floor 
But it may be hoped that with more to gam and more to lose, 
he Will do his duty without first takmg orders from the land 
holders that he will not await the conoremation of the corpse 
before giving notice of a murder that he will report an intended 
not m time to prevent it and not merely on the defeat of the 
party which he himself espouses that givmg a fair day^s 
work for a fair day's wages he will have no leisure for intngu 
ing with robbers and cattle-stealers 

But we do not think that m changing so radically the daties 
of the village watchman, his present name shoold ^ retained 
A chaokidar is '' the keeper of a post " which the new official 
will not be With reference to his duties, we should prefer 
to call him in English patrol," and m Urdu ^ gaimti " 
Thu u the only Urda word we know which fairly renders the 
Sngluh ^patrol’ 
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The headman might appropriately be called Jama^dar , and 
as the old Thana JamaMar has given place to the modern 
* Hid * no confosion would arise from the use of the term 

In any case it is to be hoped that the infliction of an English 
term may be avoided lest it degen^te as * constable has 
become indifferently kanbishtil^ * ‘ ishtibil * and ' ibil ** 

The assessment of the inhabitants ^ according to their posi 
tion in society and means of livelihood ^ appears resonable 
nor do we know any agency by which it can he as well earned 
out as by the panchayal The proviso wholly exempt- 

ing all persons who are unable to pay one anna per mensemi 
will relieve the poorest mhabitants without unduly burdening 
the rest and will greatly diminish the number of appeals 

The XXlYth Section of the Draft Act contains the author’s 
scheme for collecting the sums assessed He proposes to levy 
the total amount less two per cent from the landholder giving 
him authority to recover the sum from each inhabitant as an 
arrear of rent The plan is no doubt convenient and highly 
economical but the idea of making the landholders^ against 
their will the gatherers of a new tax appears arbitrary and 
oppressive , and we cannot suppose that the provision embody 
mg it will ever become law 

Still less defensible is the proposal to make arrears of payment 
on this account leviable by the process prescribed for the reali 
zation of arrears of land revenue m other words by the sale 
of the defaulting proprietor’s estate To levy the tax from the 
landholder at all appears extremely inequitable as the debt is 
none of his But to render a permanently settled estate liable 
to summary sale for the recovery of any sum other than that 
for the payment of which it is under the terms of the settle 
ment h3rpothecatedj would be nothing less than a breach of 
public ^th 

It would probably be the best plan to entertain an estab 
Lshment to collect the tax in some such manner as i^he 
following — an Amin should be told off to a certain number 
of circles and should give to the Sirdar^ or as we would call 
ium Jama’dar of a circle, notice of his intention to be at 
the guard house on a certain day to receive payments The 
patrols would give due notice to each village in the mrole 
After the day fixed for payment, the Amm might, with or 
without fturther orders from the Magistrate, preoeed to levy 


* Possibly the first syllable has been dropped to avoid the manvus 
eomplunent ixnpbed in assodatug the constable with the Herod of the 
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the arrears with ooete hj distress and sale of the inoyeable 
property of each defaulting resident The scale of costs should 
be &red snfioiently high to defray the expense of the cdleotion 
of the arrears^ and at the same tune to operate as a penalty 
OH defaulters It might advimtageoasly be left m the discre- 
tion of the Magistrate to direct the levy of costs equal to^ 
or double, or treble the arrear as the recusancy of the inhabi 
tants of the circle should require 

We would however by the ^rant of a liberal commission en 
courage landholders and other influential inhabitants to raise the 
sum leviable in their villages by private arrangement, and pay 
them into the District or Sub divisional Treasury and we are of 
opinion that the inhabitants would freely avail themselves of this 
permission if only for the sake of averting the Amm s visit to 
their village 

Appended t(kthe General Reports are Special Reports on those 
distncts in which the existing village watch presents features of 
peculiar a character but it is not necessary to dwell on these, as 
the local differences offer no obstacle to the introduction of 
the system advocated by Mr McNeile 

In conclusion we must congratulate Government on the very 
valuable body of evidence collected, and on the logical and lucid 
manner in which that evidence is arranged nor can we omit to 
notice the classical English in which the report is framed 

Whether the precise plan recommended by Mr McNeile be 
adopted or not we trust that the liberal independent and states 
man like principle of action which he has laid down may be 
made the basis of legislation and that ere the departure of Sir 
Cecil Beadon we may see inaugurated a measure worthy of the 
Government which has already by the abolition of the vema- 
oular record mitiated a policy which will gradually but surely 
punfy the civil, as it has already punfled the criminal, tnba 
Hals of BengaL 


1 V' 
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The Clatmt of the Foot An Addreu ieUvered before the 
Ooterparfak Rxiolcorry Shova the 29 Apnly 1866 By Koylas 
Chunde^ Bose Calcutta Stanhope Press 

T he author of this addrpss is if we mistake not, the able 
and indefatigable secretaiy of the Bethune Society To 
see him come foi ward lu the noblest of all caoses — the cause 
of the poor — is calculated to make those hope who had begun 
to despair of the effect of education upon the natives of this 
great country — for it is a stiikiug proof of one at least of 
the tendencies which that educatign produces on the gentle 
nature of the Hindoo who may submit himself to its 
influence 

The occasion of its delivery appears to have been most appro 
pnate The Hitokorry Shova — it may be new to some of our 
readers to learn — is an institution founded at Ooterparrah one 
of the suburbs of our metropolis m 1863, the object of its 
founders ^ being to educate the poor to help the needy to 
^ clothe the naked to give medicines to the sick, to 
* support poor widows and orphans A nobler object, more 
in keeping with the true tenets of the Christian reh^on, has 
seldom instigated the establishment of any institution, and 
the last report of it shows that those who saw the evil they 
wished to reform were prepared also to come forward manfully 
in its support It is surely a gratifying feature m the his 
tory of Anglo India to And Hindoos not only recognising 
but acting upon, the great principle of institutions for great 
and benevolent purposes not dependent upon any State grant, or 
the patronage ol an illustrious name but relying solely on their 
own energies and public spint It is surely a consoling fact, 
to see Hindoos banding themselves together for this sacred 
purpose, — ^not with the view of panuhng their chanty in 
the sight of men, but of ^ving;, onostentatiousl^, that gener 
OQS aid and beneficent assistance, of wbioh their count^men 
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most stand m need The address, which forms the beading 
of these remarks was delivered by Baboo Koylas Chonder 
Bose on the £9th April last the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Shova It would appear to have been the object of the 
speaker to place before his audience the great benefits aocom 
plished by the institution even during the short term of 
its existence as well as the greater benefits which it would be 
capable of accomplishing if it were supported by the mil 
lionnaires amongst bis countrymen The blessings of educa- 
tion more especially of the education of the poor are most 
emphatically dwelt upon To the existing popular igno 
ranoe hb attnbutes the existing popular degradation The 
ryot 18 a slave because he is ignorant of the means by which 
the fetters that bind him down are forged He calls upon the 
zemindars to set the example m removing a state of things 
which really tends more to heir disadvantage than to that of 
any other class He points out that a system \vhioh would 
enable the peasant to discriminate between right and wrong 
most m the end be advantageous to the employer To the 
employing class to aid by their subscnptiou and example he 
emphatically appeals 

We have ourselves read the lecture with the greatest pleasure 
It IS admirable in style and excellent in its moral tone 
Baboo Koylas has set an example which we believe his country 
men will imitate and has made an appeal to which, we fervently 
hope, they may respond The events of the late famine have 
shown that on occasions of real necessity, no class press more 
strongly forward in chanty than those natives of Bengal to 
whom to use the words of the lecturer education has shown 
how to discriminate between good and bad between right 
^ and wrong The concluding words of the addiess will gpve 
a specimen of the spirit which animates the whole — 

1 shall touch upon another point before 1 conclude From 
the able bodied poor and the able bodied destitute tbe mind 
naturally turns to those whom God intended for the highest 
' purposes of life, but whom the accident of misfortune has 
oast upon society as an encumbrance The sick, the decrepid 
the deaf the dumb, and the blind are objects of tender 
^ solicitude Already stnken down by the hand of Providence, 
^ their poverty intensifies their sufifenng and turns life into a 
' burden To them relief is due not only on the pnnoiple which 
governs the distribution of public relief funds among the 
** able bodied destitute, but on a higher principle, Ptr , of 
giving them with an unstinted hand, with a view that theur 
** posit^ may be made as comfortable as it is possible for one 
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" aum in the fiill possession of his nctiTe pomn and organs 
"to make for another who is destitute nf them Chanty in 
" their case cannot be rednoed to regulation limits ' To whom 
" ' much 18 g^ren, of him much shall be required ’ Bnt what 
" are the arrangements in our country for helping these pitifbl 
" objects ? They are Lke all mendicants left to casual chanty 

* They besiege our doors, they pitifully cry in our public streets 
" and thoroughfares, and we send tbeo^ away sometimos with 
" a small com sometimes with a threat to the pobce upon 
" them for unhcensed begging God help us from licensed 
" beggars I If the necessity for an organised chanty is more 
" needed in one case than in another, it is in the case the d%s 
" ahled destitute whom I have introduced to your notice Their 
" number cannot be large though I have not the requisite data 
" upon which to calculate the proportion they bear to the able 

bodied of our country But be their numbers what they may, 
" the founding of hospitals and asylums where they may be 

* oared for is pointed to as a duty which should take precedence 
" before all works of chanty Our miUionnaires and bilhonnaires 

Bajahs and Maharajahs Ranees and Maharanees have spent 
" a great part of their wealth in temple endowments, in gh&ts 

* and sanctuaries But can we call to mind a smgle instance 

* of an endowment for the relief of the disabled destitute? 1 
" for my part am not aware of any and shall be glad if some 
^ one of my audience here will either rectify or ratify my 
" impressions on the subject But I do fervently Hope that the 

Hitokorry Shova is already acting upon the principle which 
" 1 have hmted at for the consideration of those who may act 

* independently of you, and who may now or hereafter seek 
" objects upon which to bestow their charity 

1 have thus Sir, most imperfectly, though sincerely endea 
" Toured to say a few words in behalf of the Hitokorry Shova. 

' If my abihty had been equal to my wishes I would more 
' worthily have performed the duty which your kmd conOd^nce 
" entrust^ to me But my prayer is that every one conile^d 
' with this Association will do liis duty in the respective sphere 
" he IB called upon to occupy Great is his responsibility, and 
" in proportion to its greatness he will meet with his reward 
"There are dangers and difficulties with which good works 
" are alway$ beset but they vanish like breath on the polished 
" mirror when confronted by virtue, fortitude, and endurance 

liet ns then be up and doing 
With a heart ror any &tfl 
*^Skll aohieviDg still puraninff 
** Lfsm to labour and to wati^ 
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A Chneral JAot, bewg a Cotf^endtum ((f Ifoiroo Tmj>UmoiU» amd 
IftduitrtalJrttelM, AffrumlfureU Produce, and Man^aetmrcd Goode, 
anent the Parte Untvereal Bsshtbitton for 1867 By Baja Kali 
Krishna Bahadar, c j p F o u Caloatta^ Stanhope Preesj 1866 
To the stadents of the Bengalee language this would always 
be a most nsefnl hand book Issued as it has been twelve 
months before the g^at Pans Exhibition we may regard 
it as a timely publication, forming a link between the 
actnal exhibitor and those whose craft and handiwork be 
displays We congratulate Baja Kah Knshna alike on bis 
design, and on the completeness with which he has earned 
It out We sincerely hope the English portion of it will be 
translated into French This is the more desirable as the 
inspection of the list of articles, some of them very cunous, 
stimulates Hie wish to see the articles themselves 

The Raja s object m preparing this list we give in his 
own words — 

This list of Articles of Art and Agnculture, produced 
in the Nuddea Division was prepared at the request of the 
^ Divisional Committee for the purposes of the Pans Universal 
** Exhibition to be held in 1867 and is published for the use 
of exhibitors and those who take an interest in the antiqmties 
of India, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
'' An Appendix arranged alphabetically has been subjomed 
^ In prepanng the list 1 have kept in view the two 
objects of the Exhibition pointed out in the Gommittee^s 
Circular , vtz. first — by exhibiting samples of raw produce 
or of manufactured articles of superior quality or workman 
' ship to attract foreign purchasers into the Indian market, 
and thus extend the trade and commerce of the coimtiy, 
secondly — by showing the natives of Europe the rude stage 
** at which certain arts and manufactures have arrived in 
** the country to induce importations of superior and cheaper 
nrtiiAes, and thus promote the welfare of odr fellow country 
" men If this b^t prove of any use to lutending exhibitors 
or capitalists I shall feel amply recompensed for my labours 
We are confident that these objects will be attamed, and 
that the Eqa will be amply recompensed for his labours 


The Company and the Crown By the HonUe T J HoveU 
Thurlow William Blackwood and Son Edinbnigh and 
London, 1866 ^ 

Ai/though the author in his pre&oe informs us that ''the 
title ohoeen tdls its story for itfdf/' it has been found neoenuj. 
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we obsem, to adTerhee this book by a name 

Yet be who is led thereby to expect to find m the present 
volume any elaborate exposition or comparison of Tl^ two 
methods of governing India^ ' will be mevously disappomted 
The fact is that both titles are simply misnomers and the 
difficulty of suggesting one more appropriate can scarcely 
justify their adoption The book is no more than a very 
impenect sketch of the present machme.'y of Indian govern 
ment^ mterspersed with personal notices of some of the leading 
pnbhc characters^ with whom the author became acquainted 
while servmg Lord Elgm in the capacity of Private Secretary 
in this country Though grossly maccurate in many details^ 
we are nevertheless of opinion that the work may prove 
useful m England in helping to dispel that cloud of ignorance 
which envelopes all that relates to India And therefore while 
wammg the English pubhc not to trust too blmdly to an 
imperfect and maccqrate guide we still thmk there is much 
valuable information to be derived from this volume regarding 
the manner m which the government of this vast empire is 
conducted 

In his sketches of living statesmen Mr Thurlow iSj if possi 
ble, even less happy A Private Secretary^ over and above 
the power of patron age^ which accordmg to our author^ 
IS entrusted to his hands has peculiar facilities for observing 
and recording the mdividual characters and opimons of those 
with whom he is brought into communication And of all 
others therefore, a Private Secretary might be expected to 
pomiray with some sort of accuracy the leading public 
men of his day But in the present instance Mr Thurlow 
has utterly failed His short residence m India has not sufficed 
to make him better acquamted with her statesmen than he 
evidently is with the course of Indian historf His portraits 
in fact will at once be rejected bv the public as libels and 
caricatures and oven those of whom he has spokeft most 
favourably will hesitate before they thank hipi for having done 
60 The sketches are drawn by an mexpenenoed hand, and we 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the author bent 
on making a noise m the world, has saoniiced the interests 
of truth to the excitement of rhetoncal clap trap As an 
instance of Mr ThurloVs style we shall qnote his open 
mg remarks on ' the Lieutenant Government of Bengal 
edMidinste to the Governor General in the Home Depaii- 
ment ^ It will be seen that no attempt is made to conceal 
the author's opmion as to the evil of the comparative 
independence enjoyed ly the Bengal Govermnent , but it is 
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more diffictilt to undeistand m wbat respects he would widi to 
see its power and responsibOiiy curtailed* The Boigal Govern- 
ment has undoubtedly coxnniitted mistakes^ but the greatest 
of these the Bhootan Mission was approved and sanctioned 
by Lord Elgm himself And if, as Ihe author would seem 
to admit it is only when that Government has over stepped 
the legitimate functions of its proper provmce^ and sought 
to embroil itsdf in frontier disputes that its operations have 
lacked the success wmch has certainly till lately attended its 
internal admmistration, it is obvious that the checks already 
m existence are sufficient, and no necessity exists for imposmg 
fresh shackles on the freedom of its action “ To Lord 
Dalhousie s annexations and protracted absence from Calcutta 
^ was owing the establishment of a separate Bengal Govern 

* ment his object being to provide for the admmistration of 
‘ the Lower Provinces without reference to himself, that he 

* might devote his energies to perfecting the non regulation 
system m the Punjab and other recent acquisitions The 

" ri^t was that an excessive measure of responsibihty and 
power was dealt out to Bengal and it has been said 
^ that Lord Dalhousie himself regretted lately, the extent of 
mdependence granted In the framing of the Bengal 
Statutes however a careful clause had been inserted, by 
" which the Governor General should have the power at any 
time of re-defimng the position of that Government and 
' reassuming patronage as experience might dictate Now 
' patronage is power and from the moment that Bengal 
acquired control over all the members of her Civil Service, 
^ the Governor General became throughout those provmoes 
an institution to which men no longer looked for honours 
' and promotion Although Lord Dalhousie and his gnc- 
cessors fully felt the miscffief of this system it has happened 
that circumstances have hitherto prevented any practical 
advantage being taken of the saving clause above referred 
to Lord Dalhousie doubtless did not like so soon to 

* cancel or revise a measure of his own Lord Canning eared 
personally, httle for dispensing patronage and without 
previous expenence m Government, it took a Governor General 

^ some time before he awoke to the conscioosnees that hur 

* customs' duties were collected by another and that even his 

Gazette' was printed m a Bengal Office over which he 
exercised no dir^ control Then came years of struggling 
for bare existence, ^l^en Lord Canning's hands were fulT 
and then a tiqia when mem were willing to be saiisfied with 
hfe and peace at idmoet pnoe, and shortly after came 
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" liozd Elgin with rttinotxte of a chan^ of seat of Ckrrermnentj 

which embamgsed him trtall more Sian other causes had his 
'' predecessors So the evil is but skm deep after alL Iiord 
E^n and his !l^yate Secretaiy forsooth could illbrook that 
' honours and promotion ** should be looked for elsewhere than 
at their hands 

A Band^^Jt of Samcnt Literature By George Small, ic A, 

London Williams and Norgate 

The competition for the Civil Service of India bids fair to 
produce a literature of its own A clever writer has described 
the literary apparatus of a coach who undertakes to prepare 
pupils for the ordinary examination at Cambridge, as consist- 
ing of "all human knowledge reduced, like portable soup, 
to a small compass ^ The same necessity for passing an 
examination with the least possible amount of exertion on the 
part of the examiner would seem to have produced this little 
work As the author, in his preface carefully disclaims all 
onginalify it is best to consider the book simply as what it 
professes to be ^ a competition not a composition and we 
thmk that most people will agree that the author has made a 
very creditable use of his materials That the materials for a 
Hand book of Sanscrit literature are not numerous, will be 
evident to any one who looks through the list of authorities 
which Mr Small has given in his preface Further on he lets 
&11 hmts which show that he does not consider himself m a 
position to give a satisfactory account of the earher literature of 
Ifidig. But no exception can be taken to his summary of the 
results at present arrived at 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being devoted 
to a review of the Religious Literature of the Hmdus the 
second treating of Philosophical Literature and the third of 
Poetical MisoeUaneoos Literature Subjoined are two appendices, 
one on Hindu Mythology and one on castes and religious sects 
Mr Small follows Max Muller m dividing the Vedic age mto 
four periods his account of the contents of the Vedas as far as 
they are known to Europeans, is clear and concise The mean 
mg of the Sanscrit words is explamed, and the Sanscrit ongmsi 
given m brackets 

Mr Smalls account of the Philosophical Literature seems 
to us the best part of his book In this he professes himself 
to be indebted to Ward on the Hindus and Dr BaUan^me 
He does not mention the (m our opinion), infinity more 
readable essay of Dr lUEulIens same eu^yecti. Bat we 
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glad to bear wifaiess^ that on companng Mr SnudFs aooonnt 
of the three principal fsiystemfl with that of Dr Ballantjne^ 
we hnd that some order at any rate has been educed out of 
chaos Whether Mr Small s dearness is calculated to mislead 
or not^ we feel ourselves scarcely competent to decide. Dr 
Ballantyne, we feel quite sure, would never mislead us, for we 
cannot understand him Bat this may arise partly from 
Dr Ballantyne s having been compelled by the oiroumjstanoes 
under which his treatise was written to tdce a polemical atti 
tude with respect to Hmdu Philosophy In his refutation of 
those * obscure doctors ^ he seems to have caught a slight afflatus 
of the true Brahmmical spirit He is evidently not inclmed 
to be left behind m the race for the prize of utter unmtelligibi 
lity This makes his work far less valuable to the English 
student, (whose previous knowledge of the subject matter 
cannot be presumed to be extensive), than the known condition 
of the author would have led us to expect 

When Mr Small comes to the great epic poems of India 
he evidently feels that he is treading on firmer ground, though 
he never loses sight of his great guide Max Muller In common 
with the majority of Sanscrit scholars he considers the Hama- 
yaaa as older thw the Mahabharata which some have never 
theless held to contain pictures of an older state of society 
But more light will no doubt ere long be thrown on this 
subject by students of Indian antiquities both, here and in Europe 
Mr Sxn^ has given a brief resumS of the subjects of the 
prmcipal Sanscrit poems and an account of some of the transla 
tions and editions of them which have appeared in England 
and India This, as well as the appendix on Hindu castes 
and sects, is no doubt calculated to be of great service to the 
class for whom the book is professedly written 

Mr Small’s outlme of Hindu Mythology is marred hy anmtelli 
gible reference to classical deities The good sense, which has 
prevented him &om digressing mto historical parallels throughout 
the rest of his work seems to have desert^ him here For 
instance, we are told that Durga combmes the characteristics 
of Mmerva, Fallas, and Juno Are we to understand by 
Mmerva the Latian goddess of memory or consider the name 
simply as a synonyme for Pallas ? Besid^, it is hard to find in 
Durga much resemblance to any of the three except perhaps 
PaUas It would have been bkter if Mr Small had given 
some of Max Muller’s more probable speculations in the 
field of comparative Mythology But the tin^ for any exbaus 
tive treatise on the subject baa not yet amved, though no doubt 
thiiTika to the mdustry of German acbolars, it is not far distant 
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Moreover^ it seems to us to be desuable for the general reading 
public who haye not to go m for examinations^ and are ocoasicmalljr 
iii want of infonnatmn of these topics^ that^t should be 
arranged in the form of a Dictionaryj on the plan of Dr 
Smith s Dictionary of Chreek and Roman Antiquities It may 
be very useful for examination purposes to g^ up m a week: 
a book like Mr Small s (which by the way is not provided 
with an indeXj) but the general readei> as well as the student, 
usually prefers the knowledge m a less condensed form , and an 
article in a Dictionary supplies the wants of both classes after 
a fashion which the meagre abstract is wholly mcapable of 
attaining Besides, even the aspirant to the Indian Civil Service, 
who makes nothing of acquiring a science before breakfast is not 
above devotmg a few minutes to selected articles in Wilson s 
Glossary and Thornton s Gazetteer On the whole, as the learned 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Calcutta has shown that the 
principle of cramming haa a great future before it, and as the 
flitted turk^ is destm^ to take the place of the soaring eagle as the 
stereotyped poetic expression for the man of transcendent mtdlect 
we may congratulate Mr Small on having contributed a very 
promismg homcBopathic stimulus to the cause of enlightenment 
and progress 


The Htetory of India during the Hindu and Mahomedan Penode, 
hg the Hon MounUtuari Mlphinetone ¥>vth Notee and Addition 
By E B Cowell, ma. Late Prinoipal of the Hmdu 
College Calcutta London, John Murray 
Me, Elphtnstone^s History of India is, as far as we know, 
the only English work that gives a detmled account of the 
fortunes of the country during the Hindu and Mahometan 
periods This, jomed with the fact that it is used as a tecxt 
book by the Umversity of Calcutta has probably mduoed 
Hr Cowell to publish it with notes and additions. Indeed, 
the editor soems to have had m view native rather fkan 
European readers. For although, as he observes, there are 
few authentio facts m ancient Hmdu history, and most of 
these are clearly stated by Mr Elphmstone, s^ a pictnre of 
ancient Bhndu life and manners, materials for which the old 
epics would supply, is for Englishmen, at any rate, a desidera 
tom But Mr Cowell seems to have thought, and nb doubt 
wisely, that fbr native readers tbui would be of little service, 
ike has confined himself, wxth regard to the Hindu penod, 
to giving some additional mfoiination m appendices, pnncipdly 
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oa pomti on whicli the progrees of the stady of Saneont and 
Comparative Grammar has thrown a new light. 

Mr Elphmsfcone^s History has always seemed to ns to be 
too tuune&odioal^ too like a conoatmation of note books, to be 
destmed to be of lasting use. The best pomt of the l^ok we 
consider to be his life-like description of the oostoms of the 
modem Hmdoo, and of the Mahratta nation and their mode 
of fighting This is, o{ course, to be attributed to his mtimate 
acquaintance with that section of the inhabitants of India 
To use the expressive words of Gibbon, He saw them and 
we see them We should have thought that m his account 
of the Mahometan period he has attached too much importance 
to mere dynastic revolutions and too little to the changes 
which have taken place m the manners and religion of the 
mass of the people This is of course the old way of wntmg 
history, and the conception of a scientific study of history has 
even now, like aU new ideas, to struggle with a good deal of 
opposition But Mr Cowell thmks that Mr Elphmstone 
m his clear despatch hke narrative of the Mahometan period 
has rivalled Mr Grote and that he has shown his ability 
particularly m unravellmg the encLess details which render 
Asiatic History so confused and difficult Indeed, the editor 
has appended in his notes some further details on these pomts 
which wo should have thought unnecessary and if it were not 
that the known familiarity of the editor with his subject 
renders such a suggestion almost presumptuous on our part, 
we should have conceived that he would have done better to 
confine himself to the correction of obvious mistakes m the 
text of Elphmstone s Mahometan period, and not to have 
taken so much trouble about the endless genealogies m 
which Onentals are so prone to mdulge 

One of the prmoipal defects in Mr Elphmstone s work is 
his Ignorance of the ime relation of the ongmal Hmdu tnbes 
to the other Indo-European nations and the abongmal 
inhabitants of India Indeed Mr Elphmstone disposes of the 
Indo European theory of languages by asking ^ where could 
' the cent^ pomt have been from which a language could 
* spread over India, Greece and Italy and yet leave Chaldsea, 
Arabia and Syria untouched To this the editor rephes 
Of course, we cannot answer this question m our utter ignor 
' anoe of the causes or course of these ancient oorrents of 
' migration We have here the two great streams of the 
Semitm and Aryan tnbes, which Providenoe undoubtedly did 
keep distmct m the ancient world as yideed seems ^mboliaed 
'' by the very languages m which the Old and New Testaments 
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are wntten By what particular senes of events the distmc 
tion was originally produced and mamtamedj we cannot 
'' determine but we see plainly that Jewish^ Ohaldseaui and 
Arabian civilizations did m the mam run their own career^ 
put as much as those of ancient India^ Greece, and Borne 
Nor IS it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that^e mountam 
chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a bamer to the 
" southern advance of the Aryan tnhes, just as it did to the 
" Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus and similarly the Tartar 
mvaders of more modem tunes have passed onward mto Europe 
through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestme 
" and Arabia untouched * With regard to Mr Elphinstone^s 
other objection that nowhere m Mann s code or the Vedas 
' do we find any allusion to a prior residence, or to a knowledge 
of more than the name of any country out of India,' the 
Editor remarks * Could not the same be said of the ancient 
" Greeks if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Vedas 
" and Manu ? In this appendix it is clearly shown that 
there is an immense probability in favour of the twice bom 
tnbes being the conquerors, and the Sfidras the conquered 
race Indeed, as the editor remarks, the onu^ prohaitdi lies with 
those who mamtam a theory so utterly at variance with all 
genersd rules as that favoured by Elphmstone The parallel 
case which he adduces from Grecian histoiy m reality mutates 
against him But it is impossible to abnd^ Mr Cowell s con 
Oise and to us convmcmg arguments He has also stated some 
facts calculated to do away with a misapprehension very preva- 
lent among the natives of this country, that Sanscrit is the 
parent of the other Indo European languages It has been 
long ago demonstrated to be the elder sister This is illustrated 
in file work before us by a few Latm words which will be 
familiar to the educated natives of this country 

Mr Cowell's account of the Vedas and the Vaidik hterature is 
a necessary supplement to Mr Elphmstone s history, but the 
subject IS of course not to be exhausted m a brief appendix 
Mr Elphinstone considers that Manu s code was compile about 
flOO B 0 but the present editor thinks that the third century is 
nearer to the truth The most mterestmg perhaps of all Mr 
Cowell's additions is the abstract which he gives of the travels of 
Hiouen Thsang which have been transk^ by M Stanislaa 
Juhen " Hiouen Thsang was an ardent stud^t of Buddhist 
" philosophy in sever^ monasteries in China, until at last in 
the year 629, jvhen twenty six years of age he conceived the 
" desi^ of se^ng m India the solution of the vanons doubts 
whi^ poflBeesed Lis mind, and which none of the Chinese 
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' sag«8 ootild resolve It is easy to imderstand how importimt 
mast be the travels of a man who visited India before Buddhism 
had been supplanted by a Brahmanie tevivaL To use the 
editor’s words “ they are our only stepping stone through a 
thousand years of fable ' It is amusing too to observe that the 
Buddhist traveller finds that the Brahman pnests too are no match 
in disputation for those of his own creed bdeed^ the secular arm 
appears not unfrequei^tly to have been enlisted on the Buddhist 
side 

We have been unable to find any very important additaons 
which have been made to Elphmstone s Mahometan period. 
Most of the notes are either mere corrections of the text, or 
notices of dynasties Bor mstance on the words ^ Jeipdl raja 
of Lahore ’ Mr Cowell observes ( Page 8£1 note £2 ) ' We 
learn from Albirum that a dynasty of Hmdu kings reigned m 

* ELdbul dunng the tenth century A Brahman named Samand 

* was one of the first Some of his successors seem to have 
been Eajputs and to have possessed L^6r as well as Kibul 

^ JaipO and his son Anaagaplil were in all probability Bajpat 
' kings of Delhi who had annexed L^dr to their domimons 
after Kilbal was seized by the Muhammadans ’ Onental 
scholars will observe with pleasure that the system of spelling 
adopted by Mr Elphinstone has been rendered considerably 
more uniform and mtelhgible 

Mr Cowell is especially shocked at the want of ^ trae his 
toncal sense ” displayed by the Hmdoos aod considers the 
Muhammadan historians not merely relatively but absolutely 
good Indeed he remarks m a note at the begmmng of Book VIII 
^ Ilie entire Hindu penod of Elphinstone s histoiy corresponds 
only (ffk;) to this eighth book of the MahammaUan. So 
“ widely do the two periods differ from each other in all that 
" constitutes histoncd value This may be but we must con 
fess Mr Elphmstones s Yth and Ylth books forcibly remmd us 
of an expression of Gibbon’s at the end of his XLYlIlth chapter 
m which he reviews the reigns of no less than sixty Byzantine 
Empire. Our immortal reason disdains the sixty phantoms 
* of kmge, who have passed before our eyes and family dw€U 
" vn our remembrance 

It 18 obvious from the quotations which we have made that 
this edition of Elphinstone contains nothmg which tends 
materially to alter the character of the book Indeed the editor 
does not appear to have had any other object m view than to 
improve a text book which he has found by experience to be 
admirably adapted for the instruction of Hmdoo students In 
this he has no doubt succeeded We can only cxpi*eB8 a hope 
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that he may* some day show the world a picture of ancient 
Hindu hfe and mannersj-— an undertakmg for which he is mu 
vezsally allowed to be emmently qualified 


BemnxseeneM ^ a Bengal Civdian By William Edwards Esq , 

Judge of Her Miyesty^s High Court of Agra. London^ 

Smith Elder and Co 1866 

Ms Edwasds tells us in his preface^ that throughout his 
career in India^ he has kept noto of ^1 interesting events as 
they occurred^ with the intention of ultimately composing 
a narrative of his own time We need only mention that Mr 
Edwards arrived in this country during the Governor General 
ship of Lord Auckland, and was employed during the greater 
part of his career in the Punjab and the North Western Provinoes 
to show that the history of British India has sustamed a 
great loss by the destruction of his manuscripts in the mutiny 
of 1857 T^at remains consists of some notes of an overland 
journey to India in 1837 an account of his adventures during 
the Bebelhon published m 1859, and some refleetions on the 
Indian Bebellion, previously printed for private circulation 
The rest of the narrative has been filled up from memory 
The best proof of the mterest which the previous work awaken^ 
is, that four editions of it were exhausted in the course of 
a year M Forgues in his ' Bevolte des Cipayes ^ has drawn 
largely from this ' touching narrative and hejirs testimony 
in his most graceful manner to the matter of fact reality 
and sound practical sense ^ which characterize it 

The reader will turn with interest to the XXth Chapter 
m which the author states his own views as to the causes 
of the insorreotion He proceeds first to deal with tbe con 
dition of the native army, which hod for many reasons become 
disaffected These he enumerates as the weakening of tbe 
authority of the regimental officers stoppage of higher rates 
of pay for service beyond the Sutlej when tbe Punjab was 
annexed and the depnving the soldiers of certain privileges 
such as having their letters franked, and making petitions on 
unstamped paper The smouldenng discontent burst mto flame 
when the famous report of the greased cartridges was spread, — 
a fabrication which Mr Edwardsv considers as the immediate 
and most powerful cause of the revolt Disagreeable as it 
seems to our pnde Mr Edwards does not hesitate to declare 
his belief that the mass of the population in the North 
Western Provinces sympathized with the insurgents This he 
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attnbntes pnnoipally to the fact that a feehng of nationality 
had Bpmog np in India^ which centred m the king of Delhi^ 
whom we had treated with each unpohtie kindness. That 
the gravity of the criBis was not at once perceivedj was dne to 
the fact that the officers who constituted the Government, 
having resided at Calcutta for the last ten or fifteen years, were 
utterly ignorant of the feelings of natives in the in tenor of the 
country 

Another cause, which made the North Western Provinces a 
focus of disaffection, was the Revenue system introduced 
within the last thirty years Though this is by many looked 
upon as an un mixed j^od it has m the opinion of the author, 
completely alienated &om us the minds of the people The 
effects of it have been the destruction of the ancient propnetary 
body, and the impoverishment of the tenants themselves bn 
this subject we cannot help quoting Mr Edwardses remarks, 
which coincide with the views pretty uniformly maintained by 
the press of this country ^ We have acted npon the principle, 
in our revenue administration, that there is a necessary anta 
gonism between landlord and tenant in India, and that to save 
' the latter from destruction it is neceesary to interfere to limit 
land the lord s demands and to make the one entirely mdepen 
dent of the other This has always appeared to me an 
erroneous course to adopt The dealer in land everywhere 
IS very much in the position of every other dealer m any other 
' commodity and it is his advantage to deal well and fairly by 
^ his customers and for Government to interfere between the 
two IS to put m a position of antagonism two parties naturally 
dependent on each other But in India this bond of umon 
was formerly strengthened by the existence of very ancient 
" rules and records, that presenbed well known rates m ordi 
nary times, and effectual rejief in seasons of difficulty 
Mr Edwards thinks that the spread of education and the 
progress of material improvements will only tend to unite the 
natives of India, Hindu and Mahometans alike, in a feehng of 
hostility to the conquering race This is the comfortless pio« 
ture which he draws of the probable future of India 
The stability of our empire can only be secured by the 
'^presence, in imposing strength, in salient positions, of an 
'' army, diffenngfrom the nations of IniLa m language oountiy, 

'' customs, and associations ” But he considers that great 
benefits may be derived &om enhsting native soldiers for 
Bnlash and Colonial Service 

Those who differ with the author on many pomts wiU perceive 
firom the extracts which we have made, mt there are nuny 
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tboaghts in tLis chapter worthy of consideration , more than 
it has been our lot to meet with in lon^ and more preten 
tious treatises Mr Edwards s account of his journey to Bombay 
through Egypt undertaken to test the practicability of the 
route for and passengers^ will no doubt^ be thought by 
some, not the least interesting part of the book 
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Abt 1 — 1 Bailtoa^s xn India Minute by the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Lalhousie Governor General of India, 
dated 20^4 Apnl, 1853 

2 Reports of the Special CommtssioneT Railway Depart- 

ment, upon the affairs of the East Indian Railway 

3 Ditto upon the affairs of the Railways in the Presi 

dency of Bombay 

4 Report to the Secretary of State for India %n Council 

on Railways in India for the year 1865 66 By 
Juland Danvers Esq Government Director of the 
Indian Bail way Companies London 1866 

5 Supplement to the Gazette of India June 16^, 1866 

6 Supplement to the Ga ette of India December \st 1866 

\^ITH deference to those from whose views I dissent I have 
to express a decided opmion that the construction of 
the works by a Railway Company under the supervision and 
control of the Government is the best system which is open 

* for the adoption of the Hon^le Court * * * It does not 
' necessarily follow that because the Government has become 

* a party to the undertaking by guaranteeing a certam interest 

* upon the ^pital expended and has thus gamed a nght to 
' cl^r mterference with the o^ration of the Railway Company 

* than usually or properly is allowed to a Government that it 

* wdl therefore interfere vexatioualy or obstructively It is 
not difficult to conceive that the Government by its officers 

X 
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* maj exercise a close and vigilant oheojc: upon iha proceedings 
'' of the Company^ without giving any just cause of complaint ’ 
Thus wrote in 1853 that great statesman^ Lord Dalhousie in 
the celebrated Mmute which may be said to have inaugurated 
the vast system of Indian guaranteed railways and we propose 
to consider how far the opinion here expressed has been justified 
by the experience of the past The question of Government 
interference in the management and control of Indian railways 
after being for many years so uncertain that it could not be 
raised without provokmg controversy^ has of late assumed a 
more definite^ and so far a more satisfactory character But 
the very prmciples upon which it is based stm seem at times 
to be so imperfectly understood that it may not be altogether 
a waste of labour if we attempt to place before our readers an 
impartial statement of the case If we can scarcely hope to 
achieve a complete solution of the question we may at least 
succeed m removing some of the many difficulties which appear 
to surround it. 

In order that we may be the better able to take a compreben 
Bive view of the operation of the guarantee system, it will 
be useful to cast a preliminary glance at its general features 
The history of railway enterprise m this country is of so recent 
date that it must still be fresh in the memory of all It 
will be remembered that when the necessity for railways arose, 
and when at the same time was demonstrated the ftitility 
of expectmg that their construction would be effected as m 
England by purely private agency unaided by the Government 
of the country there remamed but t^o courses open for adop 
tion Either the Government might borrow the requisite ftinds 
from the public and execute the works itself or by m^mg certam 
concessions to pnvate capitalists, and guaranteeing them against 
aU possible nsk of failure it might induce them to imdertake 
the construction and management of the vanous hues Much 
was said and written at the time m favour of the direct agency 
of Government and this method of construction had no 
doubt much to recommend it m the greater economy of time 
and expenditure Indeed we understand that a Boyal Com 
mission IS now sitting in England to consider the expediency 
and the practicabihty of buying up the English Bailway 
Compames and working the undertakmgs W Government 
But mainly perhaps for the reasons detailed m Lord Dalhousie^s 
Mmute the guarantee system was ultimately resolved on for this 
countiy, and it then became neoessaiy to asceitaan and fix the 
terms on which the agency of pnvate Compames might be 
invited and encouraged It was seen from the first that there 
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were two oonditionB^ without which the required capital would 
not be forthcoming In the first place it would be necessary 
to guarantee a fixed minimum rate of mterest upon the amount 
mvested, and it would further be requisite to proTide for the 
surrender of the works by the Companies^ and a refund of the 
actual outlay m case of failure To these conditions was added 
a third by which the Government guaranteed the peaceable 
possession of the laipl required and the underta^ng was 
thus presented for the support and co-opepition of the public 
as one free from nsk with the market rate of interest 
guaranteed, and with a prospect of handsome dividends in 
the event of ultimate success 

In return however for such valuable concessions there were 
certam claims which the Government, actmg m the interests 
of the puhhc was fairly entitled to advance Such for instance 
was the privilege of having its mails and trooiis conveyed free of 
cost or at reduced rales Such was the right of determming 
the direction which a line of railway should take — anght which 
though originally claimed for pohticAl considerations has served 
to prevent that competition of conflicting interests which might 
otherwise have resulted had not the great trunk Imes of the 
Empire been finally determ med by the Government It may 
be supposed too that the Railway Compames duly appreciated 
the ^vantages of securing a valid tide to their l^d while 
they were enabled to avoid the litigation connected with it on 
which such enormous sums have been thrown away m England A 
further stipulation provided for the repayment out ot surplus 
profits of the vanous sums advanced from time to time on 
account of guaranteed interest And as the Government by 
thus entitbng itself to a share of the profits became as Lord 
Dalhousie puts it a party to the undertaking it thereby gamed 
the right to a more intimate supervision and control of the 
railway than is usually or properly exercised by the Government 
m other countries while as the ultima ratio it was vested with 
the right of purchase and summary possession of the entire works 
m the event of failure by the Railway Companies to perform 
their part of the engagement 

Such was the broad basis upon which the terms were in each 
case more particularly defined by legal contract It will be 
observed that while the mvestment is that of the Companies 
the whole of the risks and liabilitie9 attending the undertaking 
have been assumed by the Government which not only 
g^oarantees a dividend of five per cent upon the capital mvested 
but bmds itself to take over the works and refund the ongi 
jol outlay, whenever the Compamea may require it to do so 
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Nor doe« the liability of GoYemment cease with the realization of 
such profits, as will suffice to pay the five per cent 
dividend without recourse being had to impenal funds It is 
important to bear this in mind for in the certam prospect of 
the railways being shortly in a position to defray the dividend 
without further aid from Government it is quite possible 
that the pecuniary assistance received at earlier stages may be 
overlook^ But the fact is that the Railway Companies will 
still stand indebted to Government for the accumulated dividends 
advanced in former vears a debt moreover bearmg simple 
interest at five per cent Over and above this debt too Govern 
ment is under the liability of having to purchase the entire 
works at prime cost if owing to mismanagement or other 
cause the undertaking proves a failure 

It was therefore m consideration of these risks and liabilities 
that the Government wns vested with certam powers of super vi 
Bion and control While making concessions sufficiently liberal 
to mduce pnvate capitalists to invest in what might be regarded 
as a great national undertaking it was at the same time bound 
m the interests of the public at large to provide such stipula 
tions as should effect the object m view While guaranteeing 
the success of the enterprise so far as the pnvate speculation was 
concerned it was also incumbent upon the Government to ensure 
its success as a national convenience to the satisfaction of the 
public The people of India have purchased as it were 
the m vestment of certain capital in certain public works they 
have voluntarily paid taxes lor the loan of such capital they 
undertake if necessary to refund the whole amount originally 
subsonhed But they demand m return that the undertaking 
for which they have made these concessions shall to the utmost 
be conducted with a due regard to their interests and con 
vemenoe That the concerns of the railway be managed with 
prudence and economy — ^that its capabilities for traffic be equal 
to the demands made upon it — that the working arrangements 
be satis&ctory and convement for purposes of tr^e — these are 
conditions on which they have purchased the right to insist- 
Having once received public support the railways cease td he 
mete pnvate undertakmgs they assume the character of national 
works, and must be made to conduce to the national welfare 
And thus it is that the Government as represenbng 'the nation 
IS furnished with such powers as may enable it tg provide that the 
interests of the people of India are not sacrificed to considerations 
of pnvate gam 

And that our argument ma^ be seen not to be based on a 
mere theoretioal bypothesiB, it may be well to estimate the 
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pecuniary interest which Government actually has at stake 
Colonel Strachey who prepared an elaborate note on this subject 
in 1864 thus summed up the financial prospects of the Govern 
ment m relation to the Railway Compames On the whole it 

* must be considered hi<^hly probable that the final interest 
debt remamin/^ unpaid at the end of the term of nmely 

' nine years will exceed twenty five millions and the debt may 
be considerably mor^ This sum will be the virtual contnbu 
tion on the part of Government to the undertakings whKh 
we have supposed to cost seventy millions In short the 
Government subsidy m the end will very probably be as 
much as fifty per cent on the paid up capital, and it readily 
may be much more 

If to this we add the loss by exchange which though not 
anticipated has not the less been a Government contribution 
and may be estimated at upwards of five millions and a half 
and a further sum of two millions as the cost of land it will 
be seen that Government is seriously interested even in a financial 
point of view in the ultimate success of Indian railways It 
may be admitted writes Mr C N Taylor that the social 
and political advantages of these great lines of railway have 
been cheaply purch^ed by Government at the cost of the 
pecuniary Lability which the guarantee system involves but 
it must always be kept m mind that it concerns the Govern 
ment even more than the Railway Companies that the under 
takings should become remunerative at the earliest possible 
date 

But though the right of interference is pnmanly based 
upon the terms of the contract to which in all cases of doubt 
or controversy the final appeal must lie there exist two other 
arguments which present themselves to our mind why a some- 
what closer supervision and control should be exercised by 
the Government in this country than would be properly 
allowed to the Board of Irade at home We shall again quote 
ftom Lord Dalhousie s mmute The enlistment of private 
enterprise for the formation of these great works directly but 
^ not vexatiously controlled by the Government of the country 
acting for the mterests ot the public was a principle for 
^ which I contended several years ago when closely connected 
with that branch of Pubhc Woi ks T may venture without 
" arrogance to say that if that principle had been then more 
fiiUy recognized the propnetors of railway property m England 
and the suffering pubLc would have been m a better condi 

* tion now than they appear to be ’ If then this prmoiple 
would, as declared by sudi high authority, have proved beneficial 
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ui tibe case of English railwajs constructed and in operation 
under the Very eyes of the sh^holders with what greater force 
will Lord Dalhousie s remarks apply to the enormous works under 
taken with English capital m this ooxmtry where the vast 
majority of subscribers never set foot ^ Ot the total number 
^ of possessors of stock writes Mr Danvers ‘ those ip 
' India taking Europeans and natives together, amount to 
only about two per cent and taking natives alone to 
^ scarcely more than one per 6ent The fact is that even 
supposing the Government to have no pecuniary interest 
whatever in Indian railways its supervision would, in this of 
all countries m the world be most desirable in the interests of 
the shareholders themselves As remarked by Mr G N Taylor 
m his first Report on the afiairs ot the East Indian Railway 
the principal guarantee of the shareholders as well as to the 
Government lor the integrity and accuracy of the transao 
tions of the railway m India must be the control and final 
^ audit of the local Government Witliout such control no rail 
way audit however constituted could be entirely satisfactory 
' performed as it must be by a stipendiaiy agency, at this 
distance from the shareholders and the Board whose presence 
“ cannot fail to exercise a salutary check upon such transactions 
in England It may indeed be questioned whether m other 
branches of industry m which British capital has been embarked 
in this country a more direct supervision by Government 
over the operations earned on m India might not be productive 
of beneficial results 

Agam the mtimate connection which has from the first existed 
between the Government and the Railway in this country 
has already sufficed to identify them in the eyes of the natives 
by whom the latter is purely regarded as a State institution 
Accustomed to see provision made in the Budget year after 
year for the payment of guaranteed mterest, brought perhaps 
mio personal contact with the Government officers employed 
to take up the land required for the Ime it is not surprising 
if the native over estimates the encouragement which Govern 
ment has afforded to these vast undertakings If there is 
any defect in railway management it is the Government that 
is m fault if there is any cause for complaint it is from the 
Government that redress is sought In proof of our assertion 
we have only to instance the petition which has lately been 
presented to the Viceroy by the British Indian Association 
of the North West Provinces, and which we shall {urther 
notice hereafter We are greatly mistaken indeed if the 
ordinary native of this counliy does not regard the railway as 
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a part of the machmeiy of Goverament without which its funo 
tions would cease or be veiy senously impeded 

The action of Government m its mterferenoe with the Bail 
way Companies having however, been defined by certain con 
tracts according to the terms of which it must always be regn 
lated m future our next step leads us to examme the powers 
thereby conferred upon the Government We shall then be in 
a position to conside® in what respects and to what extent its 
interference is expedient 

Clause 10 of the contract with the East Indian Eailway 
Company which for our present purpose may be taken as the 
representative of all such contracts runs thus — ^ That the said 
Railway Company and their officers servants, and agents as 
also their accounts and affairs shall in all things be subject to 
the Bupermtendence and control of the East India Company 
^ as well in England as elsewhere and m particular that no 
bye laws contracts orders directions proceedmgs works 
or undertakings acts matters or things whatsoever shall be 
* made done entered into commenced or prosecuted by or on 
the part of the smd Railway Company unless previously 
sanctioned m writing by the East India Company or m some 
other manner to be presenbed by them * * * * and 
that for better enabling the East India Company to exercise 
the control and direction intended to he hereby secured the 
said Railway Company shall recoid and keep m proper books 
for that purpose full and particular accounts of all their trass 
actions and proceedings including full and true mmutes of 
all their meetings meetmgs of Directors communications 
with India and correspondence so as at all times to exhibit 
thereby fully and truly the state of their affairs and proceed 
mgs and that the East India Company and any person or 
persons appomted by them m their bchalt shall at ^ reasonable 
tunes have free access to all the books accounts papers and 
^ documents of the said Railway Company except communica 
' tions between the said Railway Company and their legal 
advisers with power to make copies of or extracts from the 
^ same * * * 

Another Section requires that so soon as any portion of the 
Ime IS opened the Railway Company shall and will forthwith 
" commence and carrj on the business of common earners of 
goods and passengers upon the said railway and for that purpose 
' shall cause to be run on the said railway so many trams at such 
times and at such rates of speed and between such places and 
‘ with such conveniences and accommodations as the East 
" India Company shall from tune to time require, and the 
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* said Railway Company sliall and will allow the use of the 
said railway to the public on such terms as shall be approved 
by the ^East India Company and the said Railway Com 

* pany shall be authoiised and empowered to charge such 

fares for the carnage of passengers and goods and such 

tolls for the use of the said railway as shall have been 

' approved by the East India Company and shall not 

' m any case charge any higher or djfferent fares or tolls 

whatsoever without such approval being first obtained but 
such &re 8 or tolls shall when such net receipts as are herein 

* after mentioned shall m any year have exceeded ten per cent 
" upon the outlay be reduced in accordance with any requisition 

01 the East India Company in that behalf but only with a 
view of limitmg the said fares and tolls so far that the net 
** receipts shall not exceed ten per C( nt as aforesaid 
The Gkivemment it will be observed is here armed with 
plenary powers It may be said that such stringent provisions 
were unnecessary but cases have already arisen which has jus 
tihed the wise forethought to which they owe then insertion At 
the same time we do not for one moment assert that the stnct 
supervision herein contemplated is by any means either possible 
or expedient indeed in some instances it could not but prove 
extremely mischievous Our readers ivill remember a case of 
gross neghgence of late occurrence in which the accused was 
acquitted on trial before the High Couit) on the technical 
plea that some petty order bad not received the sanction of the 
Governor General m Council Tlie Government of India and 
the local Government have m fact far too much upon their hands 
at present to be able even if it were desirable to undertake the 
direct management of five thousand miles of railway And 
unless the entire management is assumed by Government, their 
interference with details must with certain exceptions be 
attended with pernicious results TJie proper province of Govern 

ment consists m exercising a general control only so far strmgent 
as to secure the convenience and safety of the public while 
insulting the hnanciaJ interests of the State 

Unfortunately this principle has not always been kept in view 
It cannot be denied that the Government officials more parti 
cnlarly dunng the construction of these railways, have laid them 
selves open to the charge of needless and vexatious interference 
Not only has the official routine of red tapism been productive, 
in frequent instances of uncertainty and g^oss delay but by 
insisting on the discussion of eugmeering and other special 
questions, these officers have shown that they have not fully 
comprehended the spirit of the guarantee system For, it will 
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be remembered that one of the mam reasonlB for introdnemg 
that BjBtem into this country^ was the advantage of ntUizing 
the experience which had been gained in Engird in the con 
struction of similar works There a whole host of railway 
engineers and contractors had suddenly sprang into existence^ 
created by the necessities of the times Railway engmeenogj 
m factj had become almost a distinct branch of the profession 
And it was with a ^ew to the employment of such special 
agency tliat the Gkivernment wisely as we maintain^ resolved 
to entrust the construction and management of Indian railways 
to private companies Had the Royid or Bengal Engmeers been 
thought equal to the task half the argument in favour of such 
a decision would at once have fallen to the ground It can 
scarcely, therefore have been intended that the very same 
officials should be constantly hampering the action of those men, 
to whom owing to their larger and more special expenence it had 
been rightly determined to entrust the construction of the rail 
ways If every petty detail of construction or management re 
quires to be discussed by the engmeers both of the Government 
and of the railway it is obvious that the work is done twice 
over and the public has to pay for it And what is perhaps of 
greater consequence under sucli a double government all 
individual responsibility is lost The railway authorities can 
not be expected to answer for the consequences if their plans 
and specifications arc continually being altered without their 
consent and the result can only end in mutual recrimination 
when anything does go wrong This view of the case appears 
to ns so patent that we wonder it has not yet been fully recog 
nized by the Government Is it that Consulting Engmeers 
and their supenors cannot forego the pleasure of displaying 
their power m disallowing and modifying the proposals of the 
railway authorities ? Or do they really imagine that without 
any previous experience m railway mutters they have been born 
with natural talents and a professional reputation saperior to 
those of such men os Messrs Power and Turnbull ^ However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that one of the first principles 
of the guarantee system has been lost sight of As Mr 
Danvers recommends the Government should once for all be 
relieved from interference with details the responsibility of 
'' working out the airaugements decided upon being left to 
those who are selected on account of their peculiar qualifioa 
* tions to direct the afiairs of the various departments 
It may be laid down therefore as a general proposition that 
the action of Government in the supervision of guaranteed 
railways is most advantageously exercised m the audit of 
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expenditure and m such a general control over the working 
arrangements of the line as may be absolutely necessary m 
the interests of the pubhc at large It will acoordmgly be 
under these two heads that we shall treat this portion 
of our subject 

The nature of the guarantee renders it important that the 
Gnvemment should possess the means of checking lavish waste 
and misappropriation in the constructioivof the railway which 
not only swell the aggregate capital on which mterest has to 
be paid but dimmish the chances of those large profits to 
which Government can alone look for the ultimate repayment of 
the g^uarantee debt The necessity for such a check was fully 
demonstrated by the facts disclosed in the rejx)rts of Mr George 
Noble Taylor, who was appomted by Government m 1863 64 
as Special Commissioner to enquire into the affairs of the East 
Indian and Bombay Railways Previous to Mr Taylor^s 
deputation the management of most of the Railway Companies 
m India had been marked bj gross carelessness and inefiBciency 
On the East Indian Railway for instance nearly four and a half 
millions Qr more than one fourth of the whole expenditure which 
had been incurred up to the tune of Mr Taylor's commission, 
remained unaudited m the accounts and Uiis was the case 
notwithstanding that the Government officers had adopted 
the very questionable expedient of passmg summarily all bills 
up to the sanctioned amount of the estimate This fact 
* alone as remarked by Mr Taylor sufficed to throw all the 
" afiairs of the Company mto confusion rendering it difficult to 
" check correct expenditure and encouraging waste and extra- 
' vagance m every department Mr Taylor's sagacity enabled 
him at once to perceive that the chief cause of this maladmmis 
tration was the divided responsibility, which the double govern 
ment so long as it was not conducted unon correct principles 
could not but necessarily entail The Railway Companies, 
secure m the enjoyment of guaranteed mterest upon the whole 
of the capital expended, looked to the Government as the 
parfy more immediately concerned m controllmg extravagant 
expenditure The Government officer on the other hand while 
folly aware of the necessity which existed for a stnet audit on 
hia part, yet from not bemg in possession of the necessary details, 
was powerless to pass the fi^ accounts It was quite possible, 
undCT these circumstances that the Government mterferenoe 
should be at tunes regarded as vexatious and obstructive 

The trae remedy which suggested itself to Mr Taylor is 
described him as follows — What is pnmanly wanted is 
^ that the Railway Agent and the Heads of the j^partments 
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** acting under him should fullj realize their direct and person^ 
^ responsibilify to the Company as well as to the Govenunent, 

* for the economical and efficient management of the ooncems 
of the railway that they should not indolently look to 

' the Goyemment as the ultimate controlling authority to check 
waste and misappropriation of the Company's funds^ for 
which they alone are accountable but that they should on the 
contrary m the int^ests of their employers make a deter 

* mmed stand against profuse and unnecessary expenditure of 

^ every kind * * * In pinportion to the care and honesty 

^ of purpose with which the railway officers discharge their 
' responsible duties will be the measure of Government inter 

^ ference it rests with them to reduce it to a mmimuTn 
But while seeking to impress on the railway authorities a 
due sense of their own responsibility and disclaiming on the 
part of his Government all connection with matters for which 
they were solely accountable Mr Taylor's experience showed 
him at the same time that the Government control even m 
such matters could not altogether be dispensed with So far 
from fettermg the Agent by useless and vexatious interference 
with details he saw how his authoiity might m reality be 
strenjjthened by the countenance and co operation of the Govern 
ment Instead of the Hx supervision of a double and divided 
Government which had hitherto characterised the connection 
between the Agent and Consulting Engineer their combined 
authority was he felt necessary for the effectual control of 
the subordinate railway officials In this view m place of the 
voluminous and often iintating correspondence between them 
he suggested periodical meetings at which all matters might be 
satisfactorily discussed in the presence of the heads of departments 
The duty of the Government officer at these meetings was thus 
defined While assisting the Agent with his counsel and 
^ with such suggestions as are prompted by his professional 
knowledge and administrative experience he will leave him 
' totally unfettered in his action not himself subsiding into 
inaction but trusting to the moral mfluence of his presence 
^ and advice closely watch mg the administration in all its details 
' and exercising his veto wherever extravagance or mis- 
' management is apprehended The wise and liberal tone 
of these remarks could not fail to secure the cordial approval of 
every Boilway Company in India 

As regards the actual expenditure Mr Taylor recognized m 
the very terms of the contract the necessity for a separate 
Government audits and his endeavours were acoordmgly aimed at 
rendering it as comprehensive and as little obstructive as possible 
The procedure^ which he recommended and which is now in 
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consequence being introduced m regard to aU the railways m India, 
was in general terms a system of authorization followed by a 
prompt audit by a Government officer in the railway office itelf 
In such an audit,” writes Mr Taylor the minute arithmetical 
^ processes and examination of vouchers may be safely dispensed 
" with as having been satisfactorily performed by the railway 
^ audit while that of the Government should proceed upon a 
consideration of the propriety of the various charges with 
which alone the Government is really concerned 
It IS unnecessary m a brief review like the present to consider 
more mmutely the details of Mr Taylor^s recommendations 
with rrference to the Government audit We are not of 
those who hold it to be the province of Government to 
exercise so close a supervision over the railway accounts as may 
be sufficient to protect the shareholders from misappropna 
tion and extravagant expenditure On the contrary we con 
Elder that the agency employ ed in this countiy must be held 
solely responsible to the Directors no less than to Govern 
ment for the faithful and economical disbursement of the 
capital placed at its disposal We beheve moreover that the 
professional accountants paid and sent out to this country by 
the Companies m England are far more competent to deal with 
the accounts than the military officers who are generally 
selected for this purpose m India At the same time we can 
fully see the necessity for such an audit on the part of Govern 
ment as shall suffice to protect it fix)m unauthorized and improper 
charges It is importiit for instance, that the Government 
should be satisfied that the vanous sums have actually been 
expended for the purposes for which they were sanctioned It is 
further important that the expenditure should be correctly 
distributed between revenue and capital as any error in such 
cases cannot be otherwise than prejudicial to the interests of 
Government But beyond this general control, we are of 
opinion that the interference of Government is only mischievous 
as weakenmg responsibility in the proper quarter and embitter 
mg the relations in which the Government and railway offi 
cials stand to each other The mere existence of a Government 
audit, enabled as it is at any time to expose misappropnation 
or extravagance is a powerful and perhaps sufficient check 
upon the Companies' agency m this country but it is quite 
possible that the very virtue of the Government s power may 
eonnst in its being kept m reserve, instead of bemg uselessly 
and ineffectually paraded 

The control exercised by the Indian Government over a 
guaranteed railway is not however confined to the audit of 
accounts it claims moreover to exercise a general supervision 
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over the management and working arrangementa of the line 
And the reason for this as m tl^ other case is based on the 
peculiar nature of the guarantee system The large pecuniary 
mterest, which the Government has at stake in these railways 
entitles it os we have seen, to a proportionate share m the 
general control and management And though no doubt the 
interests of the Government and the Companies being identical, 
it might be argued that the former would be sufficiently consulted, 
if the Railway Companies were allowed free and mdependent 
action m the matter yet for what we consider valid and snffi 
cient reasons the Government has not yet thought it expedient 
to transfer its controlling powers to the Companies’ Board of 
Directors It is quite true that the Government is even more 
intimately concerned than the Railway Companies m the 
financial success of these undertakmgs It is no doubt an 
important considciation to Mr Massev that the Indian finances 
should be relieved fiom the payment of guaranteed interest at 
the earliest possible date It will be an equally important 
consideration to his successors to lecover as much as possible of 
the interest which has been paid in foimer years But it is 
perhaps excusable if at the same time the Government sub 
oidinates these considerations to that of making the railway 
more useful and convenient to the public which it repiesents 
If the Government conscientiou 1} believes that the right ol 
mteiferenco which it has purchased may be more advanta^ously 
exercised m the inteicsts of the publu in insisting upon eertam 
impiovements rather than in seeking to secure a handsonie divi 
dend (and m this belief we aie not sure that it has not the 
cordial support of the public) we are not disposed to quarrel with 
it because it chooses to exercise an undoubted nght On the 
contrary we are ready to assci-t tint tlie view taken by the 
present Government in this matter is both wise and just The 
shareholders after all are out a sm ill bodv of men actuated by 
merely pruate or m othei woids sdfish motives ITie Govern 
ment, as being above personal consider itions may be supposed to 
contemplate fiie undei-takmgs m a more liberal and comprehensive 
spirit It would in our opinion vastly abuse the great 
powers entrusted to it were it to overlook the claims of the 
public at large or make them subservient to its pecuniary interest 
as a private shareholder 

The fact is there would seem to be great misapprehension 
abroad on this matter and it is ri^ht that the case should be 
fairly stated At the last half yearl} meeting of the East 
Indian Railway Company the opinion was pretly clearly 
expressed that the Indian public and as its represen^tive the 
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Indian Government had nu^estly overstepped their proper 
foBOtions m suggesting certam remedies for the block which 
annually occurs upon the Ime in the cold season On that 
occasion the chairman^ Mr Crawford, is reported to have mxiken 
as follows — Let the propnetors bear this fact m mmd that, 
compared with the large amount of capital embarked m 
our railway by the people of England, the merchants at 
Calcutta have subscnbed what may be set down as no 
thing — (a laugh) On the last occasion when I mves 
‘ tigated the r^tive contnbutions of capital to our great 
' work by ourselves in England and gentlemen in India I 
found that 3 ou hod contributed 99 per cent and a fraction 
and the gentlemen in India the very small fractional sum, 
* to make up the 100 Therefore 1 do not thmk it qmte 
‘ reasonable that merchants or any body else m India should 
“ expect other people to find an unlimited amount of capital 
for the puqiose of eoabhng our lailway upon an emei^ncy 
to meet every possible demand made upon it Now the 
plam meaning of these words is this that the Indian public 
holdmg as it does, so fractional a share in the railway cannot 
fairly claim to have a voice in the management, or expect that 
its complaints and suggestions should meet with attention 
Indeed we are not sure that Mr Crawfords argument does 
not so far as to say that gentlemen m India have no business 
to complain about the railway at all But surely one very impor 
tant fact is overlooked in this view of the case It may be 
true that all or nearly all the capital required for this great 
undertakmg has been subscribed m England but it is the 
Indian public which has attracted that capital to this country 
by its guarantee of five per cent and which has actually been 
paying mterest now for some time to the English shareholders 
at the rate of about throe millions a year It is a mistake 
to suppose that it is by the number of Indian shareholders that 
the interest of the Indian public in the guaranteed railways is 
to be measured Every tax payer in India who has contributed 
his quota to the imperial revenues from which the guaranteed 
mterest is paid has thereby gamed if not tlie full privileges 
of aahai'eholder at least a right to some consideration m return 
for his mvestment And the Indian public is therefore, as we 
conceive, at full liberty to discuss either at public meetmgs or 
m prmt or otherwise the mode in which it shall enjoy the ad van 
tages for which it has paid and to cnticise the management 
of a railway which lias been guaranteed by its Govern 
ment as freely as it might criticise any other public 
question. 
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For otir own part we fully believe that the GK)veminent of the 
present day is not only consulting the beet interests of the pubhc 
but IS doing no more than canjnng out its real wishes m intro- 
ducing those wise measures of improvement and reform by which 
the railway may be made to contribute more satisfactorily to the 
comfort and convenience of the public That it should be neces- 
saiy for Government to interfere at all is perhaps the most 
surprising feature of tjie case but the necessity is unfortunately 
hut too glaring and we can only congratulate ourselves that the 
Gbvemment does not shrink from performing its duty Indeed, 
if m any one respect more than another Sir John Lawrence s 
administration may be pronounced successhil wo think it has 
been m his deahn^s with the railway system of the country If 
we carefully examine the annals of late ) ears we shall find the 
record of many grievous abuses corrected many gnevous defects 
supphed The circular of the 29th October la^ published in the 
Supplement to the Gazette of India cS. 1st December 1866 briefly 
reviews the results which have already been accomplished towards 
providing for the greater convenience of passengers more especially 
natives who form the great bulk of railway travellers and we agree 
that some instalment of reform m this respect has already been 
introduced More strict attention is now paid to the cleanlmess 
of stations and necessanes the due provision of lamps m the 
carnages and on the platforms at night and the prevention of 
the overciowding of third class carnages Much however re 
mams to be done before it can bo said that the paying portion 
of the passenger traflSc on Indian railways has had justice 
" done to it 

Now we are quite ready to make allowances for the many 
disadvantages under which the Indian Railway Companies have 
to work and the numerous difficulties with which they liave to 
contend We never for one moment an ticip-ited that tiie traffic 
arrangements on a single line of rails a thousand miles perhaps 
m length and a great portion of which is but newly opened 
should all at once be perfect We admit that m the necessary 
employment of so many natives of all classes the management 
have a very different material to deal with than m Europe 
And we are therefore willing to overlook many shortcomings 
BO long as we see the germs of future improvement Bat 
when on the contrary we find the Directors in England not only 
staging the Imes but poohpoohmg the suggestions made to 
th^ from without we liiink that the time h^ arrived for the 
Indian public to make itself heard and to insist on such improve- 
ments as shall effectuaUy secure its safety and convenience We 
shaU not stay to enquire where the fault lies between the Board 
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at home and the stipendiary agency in this country It is quite 
possible that the veiy existence of many of the abuses complai,ned 
of may not be known to the Directors some of th^m which 
are peculiar to this country could not probably unless specially 
brought to their notice, be even imagined by them But if 
this be adopted as their line of defence, it carnts with it the 
admission of our position that it is a most fortunate circum 
stance for the people of this country that the Government is 
willing to use the large powci-s it possesses under the contract 
to compel the ttailuray Companies to provide for their con 
vemence and comfort We aie not of course m the position 
to say that the agencies m India never make suggestions to their 
respective Boards or call thtir attention to particular abuses 
of which they might he supposed to be ignorant But it is at 
the same tune the fact that in the great majoi-ity of cases in 
which remedial measures li i\ e been introduced of late years 
the pressure has had to be applied from without Nay it is 
not unfrequently the case tliat the task of devising the proper 
remedy for the abuse complamed of has been left entirely to 
the Government Perhaps it is no more than natural if 
the agents seeing the ea^cr expectation of both Directors and 
shareholdem for an increase of prohts do shrink from sug 
gestmg any proposal which by involving additional expen 
diture comd not but be impalateable to their superiors 
However that may be and whether or not there arc abuses to 
which the Directors in England may be naturally blmd they have 
<^rtamly no excuse to plead for voluntanlv shutting then eyes 
to such as are carefully and deliberately bi ought to their notice 
At the meeting to which we have referred Mr Crawford 
was pleased to characterise the block in last season s traffic on 
the East Indian Railway os due to an adventitious demand 
and he proceeded to argue that the line as at present 
conducted was fully equal to its ordinal y requirements 
And yet we are bound to say that the Board could not 
be Ignorant of the loud reiterated complaints of the delays 
attending passenger trains no less than goods It is a fact 
that at the present da} even a train can scarcely travel 800 
miles on the ] ast Indian Railway without being from two to 
three hours late And it is no shght iiiconvemence that 
passengers should be kept waiting for hours often at road side 
stations which may he totally unprovided with accommodation, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather or the daugei of a 
tropical sun 

Nor IB a want of punctuality the only defect m railway 
management of which the European may complain Our 
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object however bein^ rather to disease the principles of the 
guarantee system than to pomt out particular abuses we shall not 
dilate upon them here It will be sufficient if we draw attention 
to the want of cleanimess in the carnages the want of railway por 
ters — paid servants of the Con^panies — at the pnncipal stations 
and the want of protection from the ram or the sun a rays on the 
platforms These and other defects have been repeatedly pointed 
out though little or nothing has vet been done t( wards providing 
a remedy In all tlie distance between Calcutta ana Delhi ^ 
wrote the Fnend of India a few weeks ago the railway traveller is 
^ only remmded of tiavelling at home by the absence ol every plea 
sure he has been accustomed to associate with that species of 
progression If he has not suffered personally or not excessively, 
^^he has witnessed the sufferm^s of others more poor and humble 
and to a right thmkmg Lnglishman the difference will not 
' appear very material he will also have witnessed an amount of 
* neglect of and contempt for the public such os we venture to 
^ assert was never before exhibited either in England or abroad 
So long as this is the unanimous voice of the press in this country 
it cannot be surpnsmg if the Government while fully alive to the 
importance of the railway yielding a s|)eedy return should l>e 
still more impressed with the necessity of p,uarding against that 
pohey which would seek to amasb lai^e prohts at the sacrifice of 
the convenience and perhaps the saiety of the public In the 
early prospect of aividends exceeding that guaranteed under the 
terms of the contract this con«.idei ation is perhaps not ill timed 
The Government can afford to wait for its moiety of the surplus 
profits and the tone of the pres*’ as quoted above is ample 
evidence of the feelings of the jiublic on this question We 
beheve then we are not mistaken m asscrtin^ that the Govern 
ment will only satisfy the reasonable expectation of Europeans 
in this country by lusistin^ th it the railways shall he made 
more useful for purposes of trade and as a cheap and speedy 
mean of communication * 

* At the same time it must be ndiiutted that there are some few comfirts 
conceded to railway travellere la thm country which are not met w th at 
home Such are the provision of sleeping carnages the posMibility of 
eeounng a reserved oompartinent by payn ent of four fares only and (though 
not generally known) the pnvilego all wed to ladies and invalids of takini; 
native servants m the same first class carnage c i payment of second class 
&re only But after all these are concessions demanded by the nature of 
the climate and the veiy high rate charged for first class fares 

Begarding the control of tneir suhordmates by the Companies officials 
the Grovernment, we think has been wanting in its duty Althoi^k the 
railwsya have been the cause of introducing numbers of non official 
Europeans into the country and in some pli^ of thus creating large 

C 
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And if OD the other hand we contemplate the position of 
the natives with regard to these great nndertarags we 
shall find that the present policjr of Government has not 
only been productive of the most successtul results, but is 
no more than in accordance with the wishes of the community 
We have already seen how naturally the nabve of In^ 
comes to regard a great institution like the East Indian Railway 
Company as a powerful instrument of Government and m this 
view we ventured to express our conviction that the general 
powers of Buper\ ision and control reserved by the GoveAiment 
under the contract would in their case be found not beneficial 
merely but absolutely necessary The natives when travelling, 
have wants and requirements peculiar to their habits and country 
Such requirements do not for the moment enter mto the calcu 
lations of the Directors m England while the agency in this 
country if not e<jually ignorant may bo powerless to supply 
them The suffering and inconvenience, which have thus been 
entailed upon the native public have we venture to say been 
barely compensated by the increased facihties of locomotion 
It was fortunate that the Government retained the right of 
mterference and has been enabled to protect the weak from 
what may not unnaturally appear the somewhat grasping pohoy 
of the English capitalist 

Now we are not going to write any maudlin sentiment 
regardmg the likes and dislikes ot the native of India We 
will commence by admitting, that m many lespects we think him 
very ignorant very superstitious and veiy foolish We beheve 
that the railway itselt has been the means ot effectmg great 
good m loosenmg the bonds of caste and in the general 
diffusion of knowledge But wc cannot shut our eyes 
to the plain fact tliat there aie notable gnevances con 
nected with railway travelling in India to which the 
natives whether Mahomedan or Hindoo are peculiarly subjected 
The Supplement to the Gazette of India of Ist December last 
contained a petition on this subject, which was lately presented 
to the Viceroy by the British Indian Association of the North 
West Provinces signed by no less than 3 251 names The 

towns there has not been so far as we are aware the slightest extension 
of the judicial machinery for the purpose of repressing violence and fraud 
A large town like Jamalpore fur instance contai nng upwards of a thousand 
Europeans ought to have its resident Magistrate Bo long as the parties 
and witnesses nave to travel six miles to the nearest court it u impossible 
to say what number of cases are not hushed up in the workshops At 
smaller stations where Europeans are congregated as at Dinapore the 
resident Engineer might, with advantage, w appointed an Hononuy 
Magistrate and Juitioe of the Peace 
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petition m question treats of certain specific gnevances to which 
the natives are subjected and the rem^ies by which it is propos- 
ed to meet them Saoh an expression of public opinion cannot 
be disregarded by a Government which has in an especial 
manner taken upon itself to be the guardian of the pubhc interest 
m these great undertakings As remarked by the petitioners 
in such a momentous matter as involves daily the health 
comfort and even hfe of tens of thousands of the very poor, 
Ignorant and quite helpless the Government ou^^ht to be 
more ready to hear than we are to pray and to be even 
^ beforehand with us in its caie and solicitude for our 
welfare 

ThoUph unable to acquiesce in all that is stated by the peti 
tioners and failing to see the necessity for some of the measures 
proposed we must admit that there is unfoi-tunately too much 
truth 111 the complaints of the neglect with which the wants of 
native passengers are treated From the moment a native passen 
ger enters a railway station to the time of arriving at his 
destm-ition his life is felt to be i buiden to him The delay m 
waiting foi the tram md the want of proper shelter and accom 
modation at the stations is the fii*st subject noticed in the petition 
What does this waitim, mvolve? ask the petitioners. 
There IS no shelter from the fierce contmous rays of thebarning 
^ sun There is no shelter from the hea\ y and drenching showers 
of ram lastin^ for hours There is no shelter from the hot wmds 
and clouds ot dust There is no shelter from the cold cutting 
blast In winter and m summer and in the rains at all tunes 
alike, these masses of weak ill clad human beings are left 
exposed to all the mclemencies of the wind and weather and 
suffer and contmet diseases and die like brute beasts Many a 
f poor native s illness or death is traceable to suffenngs at a 
^ railway station while waiting foi the tram Who indeed 
has not witnessed the crowds of natives clustering around the 
entrance to the station waiting till the hour of admission shall 
arrive? And yet the remedy is simple and inexpensive 
So long ago as 1864 Mr Taylor urged the erection of light, suit- 
able sheds withm the station compounds At the larger stations 
they should be supplied with restaui'ants — another Want which 
has made itself heard in the petition we are considering 

Nor even when admitted into the station are the suffer- 
ings of native passengers at an end? If they are sufficiently 
fortunate to escape being cheated m the purchase of tteir 
tickets they have nevertheless to submit to the grossest abuse 
and ill usage from the lowest of the railway offio^ Huddled 
and crowded like cattle into carnages often unprovided even 
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wiih sGSi,U,* the doors are shut and locked upon them and 
there they must remain till they arrive at their joum^s 
end And here we must notice that remarkable species of 
casualty pointed out by Mr Danvers Found Dead It appears, ^ 
writes that gentleman that the number of persons so found 

* are considerable death it is supposed bemg caused by the 
effects of the great heat upon those who undertake jour 

^ neys and rehs^ious pilgrimages when they are physically 
utmt for the exertion This may be to some extent correct 
but are none of these numerous deaths to be attributed simply 
to overcrowding? We have ourselves seen some third clai 
carnages m transit which suggested to us unpleasantly enough 
^ the nusenes of the Black Hole 

And this leads us to say a word regarding the safety of railway 
travelling in India We observe fiom Captain William s Note 
on Railway Accidents published as an appendix to Mr Danver^s 
Report that the number of passeiij^ers killed and injured 
from causes beyond their control was in 1864 3 77 per 

million against a proportion of 2 62 in Great Britain and 
although the very serious increase of that year over previous 
years is explained os having lieen occasioned by two fatal 
accidents on the Great Indi in Peninsular Railway the broad 
fact must not be overlooked that wheieas if accidents in England 
are not m many cases attributable to cvcessive speed, their 
fatality is certainly thereby affected yet this element has 
^rcety entered into the calculation on the Indian hnes 
Considering the number of accidents on the railway in this 
countiy the number of persons actually injured is compara 
lively small but this fact does not dimmish cither the appr^en 
Sion of danger or the risk of detention It would appear that 
there were no less than 345 accidents during 1864 85 of 
which arose from the action of pointsmen Of these 85 again, 
no less than 59 occurred on the East Indian Railway and 14 
cases of collision are attributable to the same cause ^ These 

* accidents anse at facing points and many of them in shunting 
^ withm stations Neither do they anse from the same causes, 

as m England of mistaken or neglected signals On the contrary, 
they are generally the result of gross ignorance and moompe 
tency It is well known how far a native s presence of 
mmd may be trusted in an emergency We bebeve it is not 
at all an uncommon case for a pointsman utterly reckless of 


* We saw it BUggeflted Bomewhere the other day that the oapaoitj 
of the third olam camaM on the Puyab Railway had been calculated 
according to the weight of the paBsengen rather than their aooonmxodstion 
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the consequences to reverse the points when half thd tram has 
passed over Possibly he has his doubts as to the Ime on which 
the tram should properly be shunted and thinks to get over 
the difficulty by shuntmt? half of it on each Of four accidents 
on the lower division of the East Indian Railway^ the partioukzB 
of which have reached us within the last week * no less than 
three we are given to understand had their ongm m similar 
treaks which would be ludicrous were they not attended 
with such destruction of life and property 

The remarkable want ol civility displayed by the railway 
officials and the necessity of sett ng aside special compartmente 
tor the use ef such emplo} ees of the Company as have to travel 
are points which have not been noticed now for the first tune It 
IS believed that were the recommendation earned out and its 
observance stnctly enforced the second class carnages would find 
far greater favour among tlie native poj ulation and the traffic 
receipts would be proportion ibly mcreased But we have said 
enou|,h we think to prove the assertion with which we com 
menced that there is still much which demands correction and 
improvement in the management of the railwaj^ and which it is 
fitting should receive attention befoie the declaration of a higher 
dividend than the five per cent of the guarantee And m the 
end the policy recommended will prove to be the best m an 
economical and financial point of view The surest way to make 
the railway pay must be to make it popular As quaintly put by 
the petitionera of the North West — The more that the 
Government of the country will make the railways to be 
^ as really free to every one as are its own wide territories the 
more will the railway prove an overwhelming success 
It remains however for us to notice as another mstance of the 
necessity which is laid upon the Government of requirmg that 
these great undcrtakmgs fostered as they have been at the 
public expense and constructed at the jiublic risk shall conduce 
to the pubhc convenience the block in the traffic of the East 
Indian Railway during the last cold season and the proceedings 
to which it gave nsc In an impartial and comprehensive 
Resolution, published last June the Government of India 
weighed voiy fairly the shortcomings of the railway authorities 
and the undue expectations of the pubhc ^ It is a matter of 
* great regret/ wnte the Government that the public should 
agam have had reason to be disappointed with the facilities 
afforded by the railway for the transport of its merchandize 
But it IS not always borne sufficiently m mmd that the traffic 
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* that has songpht the railway especially in the bulky staple of 
** cotton has exceeded all anticipations which had been formed 

* on the subject. Further it does not seem to be remembered 
" that the triOic m goodtf is compressed to a very great extent 

* withm the cold season months and that during that period 
a strain is consequently brought on the railway which a com 

^ paratively recently establislied means of communication can 
** scarcely be expected to meet adequately And^ lastlv the 
‘ difficulties and delays that even with tlie best management 
' are bkely to attend the supply from distant Europe of tlie 
" required to stock such an undertakin., as the East Indian 

Railway are too readily put out of con uleration by the public 
^ m its anxiety and impatience to see the railway become a 
' perfect and unfailin^ means of communication 

The Governor General m Council does not call attention to 
" these pomts with any dtsiie to gloss mer defecis m the 

* administration of tlie railu ay or excuse want of foresight on 
‘ the part of those responsible tor as well as interested in making 
^ it thoroughly efficient But they should in justice receive due 

weight and whatever failuie to meet the demands tor trons 
port there may have been it should be remembered that the 
work done by theiailway m the second halt of I860 was 60 per 
** cent in excess of that done in the corresponding period of 1804 
and from the beginning of 1850 up to the 18th March 17 per 
cent in excess ol the similar period of ISbo 
The conclusion arrived at rCj,ardmg the block in the traffic 
goes to show that it was in nnly owin^ to a dcnciency of engines 
«nd rolling stock for which the Directors m England were solely 
responsible It would appear ihati so far back as 1864 the 
Government perceived the necessity for a large addition to the 
existing stock of engines in tins country and pressed the matter 
upon the attention of the Agent and the Home Board The Direc 
tors however unable to realize the emergency refused to com 
ply with the requisition and it is stated tliat engines indented 
for m 1862 were still due The Directors in fact would 
appear to have adopted the view of the case expressed by one 
of the shareholders at the meetmg above referred to, that everjf 
thonsand pounds added to capital places them further off their 
increase on the hve per cent In looking at these things 
* we as Directors (thus spoke the chairman ) are in the 
" habit of r^rdmg the mtereste of our shareholders and 
" with our stock dunng the year at a veiy httle above par, 
^ 1 apprehend that, if policy had suggested it our means of 
' carmng it out would ^ve lieen circumscribed by the difficulty 
of midmg the money ** We do not for one moment blame the 
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Directors for looking after the interests of the shareholders 
m any manner m which they and the shareholders shall agree 
in approving Bat at the same tune we cannot bu£ draw ^eir 
attention to that clause of the contract under which their 
dividends are secured requmng the Railway Company to ^ pro 
^ vide to the satisfaction of the East India Company a good and 
^ sufficient working stock of engines carnages and other plant 
* and machinery for working the said rmlway and canying 
on the busmess and traffic of the same ^ And we might 
perhaps be disposed to dispute the position that eveiy furfier 
outlay diminishes the reproductiveness of the undertaking So long 
as the line is manifestly understocked the traffic receipts cannot 
possibly attain their maximum even though they reach M5 per 
mile per week while the working expenses must be necessarily 
disproportionately high Well mdeed does the Government 
remark — What is now required is that the Directors 
shall appreciate their position, and no longer pursue the suicidal 
policy of starving the hne in respect of locomotive and rolhng 
stock Whatever may be the iuture of the cotton trade the 
growth of other traffic is so promising that the Directors may 
accept it as certain that the woikshops in India if supplied to 
the full with material will not be able to stock tbe line ade 
quately liefore the openmg of through communicatiou with 
Bombay and the completion of the double line to Allahabad 
We have endeavoured in the foregoing to determine how far 
the railways of India under th# guarantee system may be 
worked successfully in the interests of ]>oth paities to the con 
tract We have seen that the sharcholderb who have found 
the capital required for these vast undertakings are naturally 
desuous of secunng as speedy and as remuneiative a return as 
possible The Government on the other hand while equally 
concerned m their financial success considers it of prior 
importance that the railways should leally he made to 
subserve the true mterests of the public as the most perfect 
means of communication in the countiy and it therefore feels 
itself not only justified but actually called upon to use those 
powers which it possesses under the guarantee in insisting upon 
such improvements as shall render the undertakings more useful 
for purposes of trade and more conducive to lie comfort and 
convenience of passengers But while thus subordinating the 
project of immediate and handsome dividends to the necessity 
of extendmg and improving tbe facilities secured to the public 
by the railway the Government does not lose si„ht of the fact 
that, in making th^ mstitution popular in the broadest sense 
of the word, it is taking the surest steps towards placmg its 
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remnnerativeiiess beyond the shadow of a donbi. 'And even 
if^ as would seem to bo anticipated by some of the shareholders^ 
^ch present increase of capital diminishes the extent to which 
the whole will ultimately be reproductive, still judging from the 
complaints of individuals and the general tone of the press, 
we beheve that the pubhc would vastly rather see the guaranteed 
railwaj^ conducted with a stricter regard to its safety and 
convenience, than benefit from some small reduction of taxation 
which would only be so insignificant as to be scarcely appre 
ciable And we have fiirther endeavoured to point out how 
owing to the absence of the Directors from the country and 
other causes there was not only an a prwri fitness m the nature 
of things that the interests of the public in these great under 
takmgs should be adequately protected by the Government, but 
that past management lias actually demonstrated the necessity 
which exists for such mteifeience 

Whether or not the guarantee system be theoretically the 
best, is of course a matter of opmiou that it has proved the best 
for India we ourselves entertain no doubt We are quite aware 
that a different opmion has found favour w^tli some whose mflu 
ence and intelligence entitle their views to considerable weight 
Mr Robert !Lnif,ht of the Times oj Lidia lately addressed Lord 
Cranbome to tins effect — 

The drawbacks to the guarantee system are patent to the 
' world We have divided responsibility and incessant clash 
ing delays, and ruinous exfen&e as the result The guarantee 
" deadens the interest of the shareholders in the economic con 
^ struction and profituble working oi the lines while the inter 
ference of the Government disgusts tlrtir executive There is 
room moreover for looking with jealousy upon a system which 
leads to our I orrowiu^ capital m England upon much less favour 
able terms than the Government mi_,ht command if it chose 
I think that the guarantee system should be made to give 
place as far as possible to one not so calculated to weaken 
private inteiests in tbe lesults 

Mr Kuigbt proposes that Government shall either borrow 
money from the public to lend ogam to the Railway Companies, 
or float tbe Companies debentures on the Stock Exchange with 
a Government endorsement But it is very donbtfhl whether 
the first condition of this proposal would succeed Ixioking at 
the small percentage of railway shareholders in this country 
even m guaraCnteed railways we aie mclmed to doubt whether 
the projectors could raise the* required capital even in India 
untkout a guarantee And even if the system recommended 
by Mr Knight be feasible, there are grave objections to its 
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introduction The Rconomut of the 1 7th November last pointe 
out some of these The writer regards both the borrowing 
and lending as equally undesirable The Government would 
live in the danger of a vast floating debt which may become due 
^ at a panic which will be growing m annual interest because 
the original lenders at low interest are gomg out and no new 
ones coming m which in time of war or any real collapse of 

* public credit might perchance be ruinous 

It was indeed formerly suggested that Government might 
buy up the peculiar pnvilegcs of Railway Companies and work 
the railways themselves A Ihiyal Commission is now sitting on 
^ this idea, for which there is ver^ much to be said though it is 
opposed to Lnglish notions and English habits and is possibly 

* beyond the strength of our imperfect system of administration 
^ But at any rate it promises much It pr >mises a clean sweep of 

the present divided and costly management it promises unifor 
mity of tolls and rates it promises a regard to the convemence of 
^ the pubhc it promises a complete disregard ot local selfishness 
^ it promises (n„htly or wiongly) a vast fund which the nation 

* might earn by managing locomotion cheaper and more profitably 
than now and wh\ch \t m\g\\t apply in aid of via hnance sa \t 
liked For these great objects it might be right to incur some 
financial nsk we do not say it would be right but it mtffAi 

' But none of these advantages are offered by mete loans to 
^ the present Companies These loans will not abolish the 
present Companies but will aid them will not destroy the 
^ present divided management but will prepetuate it will not 
" root out the sectional pettiness of little railways for these are 
^ the Companies which want the Government money most, and 
^ without some aid can hardly get loans of their own The 
^ scheme for lendmg the Government credit to tlie railways 
^ without obtammg an entire control of their management has 
^ the inherent charactenstics of a bad middle course , it incurs 
the evils of a bold and temptm^, proposal but neverthelei^ 
^ misses its advantages 

On the whole we may perhaps agree in the following conclu 
Sion extracted from Mr G N iSylor's Reports ^ Whatever 
objection may be urged against it, it is certain that the 
guarantee system with the double government which it involves; 
“ has been on the whole the best suited to the peculiar circum- 
“ stances of India * * * It is true that under the guarantee 
the liabilities and risks are, in reahty wholly mfiurred by the 
' Gbvemment, but it must not be forgotten tiiat m the imancy 
' of these vast and novel undertakings, a purely Government 
agency m this country, without the aid and co-operation of 
Companies in England, practically versed m these matters. 
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on the other hand it is ec^uallj evident tiiat the control of 
' Government^ notwithstanding the weakened lesponsihility 
' which it has sometimes occasioned has alone averted the signal 
^ fiulure which not unfrequ^ntly attends similar private under 
takings in England and the chances of which are increased 
tenfold when the operations are conducted at so great a distance 
from the presence and mflaence of the shareholders and where 
" pub lic opinion is comparatively weak 

We shall close our notice of the railway system of India 
with a brief review of their position derived from Mr Danvers^ 
Hearts for 1865 66 

One of the most remarkable features in the Bddget of 
the present year which attracted the notice of the pnbho at 
home no less than in this country was the enormous diminu 
tion in the sum which it was thought necessary to set aade 
for the payment of guaranteed interest In place of the 
two or three millions of former years against the nullion 
and a quarter of last year, only a sum of £583 000 or little 
over half a milhon is this year estimated as sufficient to 
supplement from the imperial resources the amount by which 
the net traffic receipts fall short of the five per cent dividend 
A reduction so palpable is as satisfactory as it is extraordinary 
and gives the highest promise of the future £nancial success 
of these undertakings The plam meaning of the figures is 
that of about three millions of guaranteed interest little more 
than half a million or about one sixth only, has to be con 
tnbuted by the Government while about five sixths are contn 
bnted by the railways themselves even m their incomplete 
state What may not therefore be expected when the lines 
are opened throughout ? That this estimate is not over sangume^ 
Mr Danvers has proved by the actual results of the year 
1865 Taking the accounts of the only five Imes which bad 
been furnished to him, the net amount earned by these 
Hallway Companies last year he writes is thus shown to be 
* £1 708 592 The guaranteed interest paid to the same 
' Companies durmg tiie year was £2 260 204 But this 
^ amount applies to a capital of £45 204 080 while the sum 
expended on the hnes earning £1 708,592 does not amount 
"probably to more than £41 150 000 guaranteed interest 
" on which would be £2 057 500 The amount earned by the 
" open lines would therefore fall short of the sum paid for the 
** guarantee on the capital representing those Imes by only about 
" £349 000,^ or by about one sixth of the total sum 

And the accounts of the Great Indian Peninsular Bailway for 
the first half of 1866, published m the Gazette of let December 
hstj afford even a ipore striking proof of the more than probable 
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railwaj for the half year were at the rate of 9 39 per cent 
per annum on the estimated cost of the open line, and 5 91 per 
cent on the total snbsonbed capital When it is remembered 
that little more than half the line has yet been opened and that 
the profits on this portion have already attamed a rate of nearly 
10 per cent, per annum it cannot but be admitted that the 
future of this Company is most promising At least it will, 
we beheve have the ciedit of being the first hne which has not 
only paad the guaranteed dividend without assistance from 
imperial funds hut has actually begun to re imburse the GK)vem 
ment for the previous payments of interest which have been 
made on its bel^f 

The total expenditure of capital on Indian guaranteed railways 
up to the 1st May last amounted to £60 645 000 the total sum 
which it IS estimated will ultimately be invested in the under! ak 
mgs as at present sanctioned is upwards of 81 millions sterling 
About sixteen millions have been paid by the Government during 
the past fifteen years as guaranteed interest on the capital raised by 
them, while nearly five millions have dunng the same time been 
received by Glovemment as the earnings of the opened Imes The 
guarantee debt therefore may be said to stand at eleven millions 
lo this sum we may perhaps add other two millions as the 
amount which will be required dunng the next five years as the 
Government contnbution to supplement the earnings of the 
railway for the payment of a five per cent dividend and we 
may assume that m 1870 the guarantee debt will amount to 
thirteen millions But the vanous sums paid from time to 
time as guaranteed dividends carry interest at five per cent 
and we may therefore assume that the interest due upon this 
accumulated debt will not fall far short of its moiety or six 
and a half millions Using these data therefore we see that 
if in 1870 when the netwoik of the grand trunk lines 
will be completed these undcrtal mgs arc expected to be 
self supportmg if not to yield a somewhat larger dividend 
to the shareholders than that guaranteed under the con 
tract they must peld such surplus profits that the Govern 
ment moiety may suffice to defray the annual interest 
on thirteen millions In other words it may be said that 
if the whole of the guaranteed railways realize in 1870 
average net profits equal to 6i per cent upon the outlay not 
only will the shareholders receive a dividend of 5| per cent 
but the Companies debt to the Government will no longer be 
mcreasing Any higher rate of profits will of course reduce this 
debt to the extent of the Government moiety of the surplus profits 
less the interest due on the unliquidated pirtioii of the guarantee 
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debt Thus with averaj^ profits of 7^ percent we might expect 
to find the interest debt of six milhons and a half paid off m 
about nineteen years and the accumulated guaranteed dividend 
debt in a further period of twenty two years 
As regards the rate of profits which these undertakings 
actually will peld, it is obviously useless to speculate at present 
It will be observed that our c^culations above are based On 
an average for the whole of the guaranteed lines, and while 
there can be little doubt that some of the most important hnes 
such as the East Indian the Eastern Bengal and the Great 
Indian Penmsular wdl perhaps even exceed the figure at 
which we have estimated the average profits when the complete 
system is in nil operation there are other railways which 
may not be in a position to re imburse to Government the 
annual dividends guaranteed to the shareholders under the 
contract We have simply regarded the question as it con 
cems the Government and the tax pay mg public For the 
purposes of the Stock Exchange each Ime must be judged upon 
its own merits and with aU its peculiar circumstanoes t^en 
mto consideration The cost of construction, for instance has 
varied on the different lines from £10 000 to £24*,000 per 
mile the working expenses vary from 45 to 95 per cent, of 
the gross receipts In calculatmg the returns, these and similar 
considerations must be taken into account which it would 
be out of our province to discuss here At the same tune we 
may perhaps venture to assert that expenenee has already 
proved that railway enterprise in this country will be remunera- 
tive to the shareholder and unattended as it is with any of 
those xiqks which usually accompany speculations of this nature 
it offers the most valuable opportunities for the mvestment 
of savings and private capital 

* The traffic on the principal Imes dunng the past year * wntes 
Mr Danvers, " has exceeded the most sangume expectations * 
and it IS clear now that it ^ will be enormous and that for 
* some time to come it will mcrease m proportion to the means 
‘ provided for carryin^ it As it is augmented a proportionate 
decrease of the workmg expenses may be confidently expected, 
so that there is a fair prospect of an annual improvement in the 
revenues * If, at the same time more adequate arrange 
meats are made for facihtating the carnage of goods and for 
secunng the safety and convenience of passengers we may 
predict that tiie guarantee system will ere long be recognized 
by all as no less profitable to the pnvate capit^ist than it is 
adapted for meebng the peciibar requirements of the general 
public 
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Art II — 1 The M%litary Operations at Cahulj with a journal 
of imprisonment in Jffgkanistan By Lieutenant 
Vincent Eyre late Commissary of Ordnance at 
Cabul John Murray 1843 

2 Pruon Sketches By Lieutenant Vincent Eyre Dick 
eoBon and Sons 1843 

8 Metallic Boats and Floating Waggons for Naval and 
Military Service with some observations on life pre 
serving cars By Major Vincent Eyre Bengal 
Artillery London Smith Elder and Co 1856 

4 The Mutinies in Oudh By Martin Gubhins 3rd 

Edition London Bentley 1858 

5 Two Months in Arrah in 18d7 By John James Halls 

Longman Green^ Longman and Roberts^ 1860 

6 Macmillan s Magazine for September 1863^ and March 

1864 Macmillan 

7 Parliamentary Blue Books 

rilHERE are few who would deny that when in his romantic 
A interview with Sidonia at the roadside mu the youthful 
Coningsby expreesed his opinion that the age of adventures 
was past he simply gave utterance to the prevailing sentiment 
of the age to a conviction deeply implanted m the minds of 
the nation of which he was supposed to be a member Certainly 
nine hundred and ninety nine men out of every thousand would 
have been prepared to endorse the remark Not so boweveri 
with the reply which that observation called forth from Sidonia 
The apothegm that adventures are to the adventurous ” would 
seem to the prosaic Englishman of the nineteenth century 
terribly out of date It would at once take his mind back to 
the more stirring periods of European historj to the times 
of tilt and tournament of Cavalier and Roundhead or to that 
last outburst of poetic enthusiasm — tl e forty five Were it 
possible even for his mind to turn to that great Eastern land^ 
in which for so many years the adventurers of Europe found a 
congenial field; it would only he to reflect; that with the snppree- 
flion of European rivalS; and the establishment on the mins 
of the Mogul and Mahratta empires; of the order loving and 
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order-anforcmg British authority^ the of indiTidaal action 
must have been greatly compres^ and the chances of " adven 
tore '' become indeed few and far between From the majority of 
our oonntryroen the reply of Sidonia, therefore woald have met 
more cntioism than approval 

We are certain, nevertheless that that reply evinced a profound 
knowledge of human nature Adventures are still to the adven 
tnrons The man who is content to spend his energies m 
amassing wealth or m purely literary labour, will probably descend 
to his grave without one incident in his career likely to touch the 
heart or to rouse the sympathies of a community It is equally 
possible that the active duties of an active life may have little 
effect upon some natures that though placed among stirring 
scenes, a man may content himself with the bare performance 
of his duties without caring to step one inch beyond them 
Some may not feel the capacity others not possess the inch 
nation, for adventure Bat there are few who have lived 
many years in this country who will deny that sooner or 
later, the opportunity for adventure will present itself, that 
when it does come though some may allow it to pass there 
are others within whose breasts the old fire of English chivalry 
still bums strongly and brightly and who sprmg forward 
eagerly to seize and to use it The events even of the last 
ten years have abundantly proved that adventures are still to 
the adventurouB 

If we were to seek a period dunug which more than m 
any other in the last few years the truth of this apothegm 
might be illustrated we should take the period of the Indian 
mutiny It would need but a very cursory examination of the 
history of that period to elicit the fact that the men who had dis 
tingnished themselves before who had shown themselves adven 
tnrons on former occasions came forward to a man to increase 
their previous reputation and to add to their old honours We 
need but mention the names of the Lawrences of Outram of 
Chamberlain of Nicholson of Havelock and of the subject of 
this sketch — amid many others — to show the truth of this asser 
tion Others again to whom no opportunity had been granted 
before eagerly seized it when it (^me The exploits of all of 
these have never been known probably never will be known to the 
world Deeds of great coolness and danng performed under 
most trying circumstances m isolated places have been to a 
oertam extent, overshadowed hy the more striking achievements 
of the leaders of our armies To the Government of India the 
oredit 18 due that in many, we believe in most, cases, the 
dar^lg and able men, who have so distinguished themselves, 
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have been sought oat and rewarded The histoiy of their 
achievements has however to be sought for in the reports 
which he baned id the archives of Qovemment offices 
Were these unearthed and examined and the stones of personaj 
adventure carefully extracted there is more than one Govern- 
ment servant now mixing quietly and unostentatiously with 
his fellows whom tlie public would mark out as a hero 

It 18 scarcely possible — at least it would require more tune 
and leisure than we *have at our command — to seek oat the 
services of such men The time may and we hope will come, 
when it may be otherwise We need scarcely repine at the 
delay inasmuch as it affords us the opportunity of printing 
to the publio a sketcii of the career of those whose great deeds 
are known and acknowledged butowith regard to whose per 
sonality — to the promise of which the performance was the 
fulfilment — the public is in utter ignorance This is a task 
which m the case ui military men is comparatively easy 
Their deeds are written in the public despatches and m the 
published journals of contemporaries The Blue Book is a 
safe guide to a fair and impaitial decision And supplemented 
as thie often is hy personal knowledge and the experience of 
living comrades it becomes possible to draw up a narrative 
at once full accu ate and connected without the necessity 
of diving into the dusty pigeon holes of record offices 

Of all the adventurous acts of those stirring years, 1857 
and 1858 tbeie was not one that entailed more responsibility 
on its projector that was more prudently yet njore daringly 
conduct^ or the failure of which would have produced 
graver consequences than the march to the relief of Arrah 
by Major Vincent Eyre Its success changed at onoe 
the aspect of the campaign To use the words of Sir Cecil 
Beadon then Secretary to Government it * virtually sup- 
pressed rebellion in Shahabad It acts of devotion to 

ones country wrote Sir James Outram to Major £^e 
in 1857 entitle to the cross then surely the devotion 
you displayed at Arrah to your country and the advantage 
** that result^ to the country from that ac% ought to secnre 
it to y(m of all men Yet although this great achieve- 
ment IS not forgotten^ the chief actor m it would seem to have 
been lost sight of In the shower of rewards lately poured 
out his name at least has not appeared He himfidf has 
retired from the service, his active military career has 
apparently closed tor ever Still witJi India with the vio- 
toriea of 1857, with the first great act which checked the 
suooess, and dealt a fatal blow to the maobinations, of the till 
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then tnumpbant inBurgents^ must his n&me ever be connected 
If he has not obtained the fall meed of reward to which that victory 
entitled him the fault is not his He lias still the consolation of 
feeling that by his bold march and prudent danng he saved the 
lives of thousands and enabled the Govemqient^ assured by hia 
conduct of the safety of Bengal and Behar to turn every eneigy 
to the suppression of the mutiny in the North West We have 
allnded to the estimate formed of Major Eyre s conduct on 
that occasion by Sir James Outram It is however^ interesting 
to know that this was but the crowning act of an adventurous 
career that it was if we may so speak the consequence of 
his antecedents that the Eyre of Arrah was but the develop 
ment of the Eyre of Afghanistan That onr readers may see 
and judge of this development that they may note the early 
promise matured subsequently by mental training till oppor 
tunity presenting itself m 1857 was eagerly seized at and 
used to so great an end we purpose devoting a few pages to 
a sketch of bis career 

Vincent Eyre was born on the 22nd January 1811 He was 
descended from the Eyies of Peak a very old Derbyshire family, 
noted for its loyalty to the Crown during revolutionary periods 
His direct ancestor Colonel Thomas Eyre commanded a body 
of horse at Marston Moor and is described in the family records 
as having thnce encountered Oliver Ciomwell in single com 
bat forcing hi retreat and dying of wounds then received 

Eyre was educated at the Royal Grammer School, Norwich 
under the Revd Dr Valpy of classic fame Among his school 
contemporanes who have since become distinguished (though 
several years his senior in age) were Rajah Brooke of Borneo 
Sir Archdale Wilson of Delhi and the lU fated Colonel Stoddart 
of Bokhara 

In December 1828 having completed his course m the 
Military College at Addiscombe he received his commission 
as 2nd Ineutenant in the Bengal Artillery, and landed in Calcutta 
on the 21st May 1829 Among his fellow passengers were 
Dr Marshman the great Serampore Missionary, and Ensign 
Lugard now better known as Sir Edward the Under Secretary 
of War Lord W Bentinck was then Governor General of 
India, and rigid economy was the order of the day The 
fiat had just gone forth for extensive reductions in the Artillery, 
whereby Eyre found bimself, on arrival, a supernumerary on the 
regimental listjf with the very dreariest prospects of promotion 

Those were, indeed, depressing times for young officers who 
felt an intei^ in their profession From the dose of the 
first Burmese war and capture of Bhurtpore in 1826 to the 
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beginning of the Affghan campaign in 1888^ — a penod of twelve 
^ears —-there reigned (with a few unimportant exeeptions) an 
interregnuni of profound peace during which a cloud of deepen 
dency hung over the armies of India Economy had in 
fact been earned to a pernicious excess and operated, along 
with other causes with evil effect on the Mpni de corp» 
of both officers and men To young officers of ardent 
temperament a prolong^ adherence to regimental duty under 
such circumstances seemed little better than an utter stagnation 
of existence hence arose that almost universal longing and 
stnving for Staff and Civil employ whereby many regiments 
came soon to be deprived of their best officers for whose 
scientific and general attainments a demand had been created 
by the necessities of the public service in the Bevenue Survey 
and other Civil Departments of the State But, although 
some such tempting opportunities of escape from regimental 
ennui and thraldom offered themselves to Eyre he preferred 
to stick by his corps finding a sufficiency of useful and 
profitable occupation in his books and professional pursuits — 
as well as m watching over the welfare of his European soldiers 
a sphere of duty wherein he ever continued to feel a peculiar 
interest 

In 1881, it was his good fortune to make the acquaintance 
afterwards ripening into intimacy of Henry Lawrence, then 
a captain of Artillery and commencing that useful public 
career which earned him onwards from the humble office of 
Bevenue Sorveyor to be Governor General of India elect 
They first met at the death bed of an intimate fnend and 
brother officer who nad been brought up with Lawrence 
as a foster brother and who bad he survived bade fair to 
emulate the greatness and goodness of the latter 

At the close of the same year while cruising off the Sand 
heads in a pilot schooner Eyre had a narrow escape from 
foundenng in a hurricane the dismasted vessel being luted by 
a happy combination of wind and waves during the spring tide, 
over a dangerous reef into deep soundings, just when its 
destruction had seemed inevitable 

On promotion to 1st Lieutenant in 1887, Eyre was posted 
to the Horse Artillery, with which he served until summoned 
m 1840 to proceed to Cabul as Commispaiy of Ordnance for 
which post he had been specially recommended by the Com 
mandant of Artillery to Lord Auckland s Goveinmeht 

The Affghan war had just passed success fully through its 
first stage Our victorious troops held the country they had 
won, m trust for the legitimate ruler, Shah Shoojah, whom 
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we had reinstated &om his exile at Loodiana Anew fore 
organized by English officers was in course of constroctioi 
wherewith to maintain the puppet king upon his thron 
after the contemplated withdrawal of the British army \ 
occupation The dethroned usurper^ Dost Mahomed^ unab 
to keep the field against the latter had surrendered himself i 
our Envoy at Cabul and although occasion^ signs of disooi 
tent and latent disaffection were stil^ apparent among tnb( 
and amidst locahties long characterized by turbulence an 
misrule^ sanguine hopes were entertained that the Affgha 
nation at large making a virtue of necessity, would be^m 
more and more alive to the advantages of a settled ^vemmenl 
under their lawful sovereign and of a permanent sdhance wit 
so powerful a neighbour as British India 

As every petty chief m Affglianistan possessed his fortifie< 
stronghold consisting usually of four lofty and substantial mw 
walls flanked by strong bastions well pierced with loopholei 
for marksmen and capable of resisting field artillery it wai 
deemed advisable to maintain always in readiness for immediah 
service m the chief arsenal at Cabul a small moveable siege- 
train of iron 9 pounder guns for brcachmg purposes These 
together with mortars ammunition and miscellaneous military 
stores earned on half a hundred wheeled carnages a thousanc 
camels and eighteen elephants constituted Eyre’s charge on 
the line of march fiom Ferozopore to Cabul, his escort consist- 
ing of a regiment of native infantry and a detachment oi 
Her Moiesty s 13th Toot Accompanying the convoy were 
General Llphinstone proceeding to tAe up his command of the 
troops in Affghamstanj and sundry officers of his staff inclu 
ding the since famous Henry Havelock just appomted Persian 
Interpreter 

Ferozepore was at that time our most advanced military 
station in the North West and Henry Lawrence as politioal 
officer in the Cis Sutle] States made it his head quarters He 
was assuredly the right man m the right place for such a crisis as 
was then at hand and had recently given evidence in an admir 
ably written tale entitled ^ The Adventurer in the Punjab ” not 
only of high literary ability but also of a practical insight into 
the character of our Sikh neighbours which was just then as rare 
as it was valuable and which he was fortunately in a position to 
turn to the best account Eyre obtained from him much useful 
information for future guidance and heard him for the first 
time broach that great scheme for establishing an asylum in the 
hills for the children of British soldiers with which the name 
of Lawrence has since become endunugly associated 
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The Punjab territory, across which Byre’s route lay had 
changed rulers five times within the past eighteen months only 
one month having elapsed since the seizure of power by the 
existing usurper Shero Singh an illegitimate son of the 
famous old hon Runjeet A large and fornudable disciplmed 
army of Sikh soldiers backed by a powerful artillery occupied 
tlie neutral ground between the Bntish force in Affghanistan 
and its basis of operations in N W India but fortunately 
for ns, that army, althoi%li ambitious in the highest degree 
try conclusions with the British was just then too busily 
occupied with its own domestic qaarrels to avail itself of the 
tempting opportunity to obstruct our line of communications 

Nevertheless the false and hozaidous nature of our mih 
tary position beyond the Indus was becoming daily more and 
more evident to the most ordinary observers, nor was it 
without serious forebodings of coming disaster that men saw 
the command of our forces in that quarter handed over to a 
crippled sexagenarian officer, who had been thirty years out 
of employ and whose corporeal infirmities alone whatever 
might be his supposed qualifications, so palpably unfitted him 
for a post 1 equinng the fulness of mental and bodily vigour 
It IS but fair to admit that General Elphinstono was a chival 
roufl and high minded gentleman possessed of many very 
excellent qualities of head and heart which if called promi 
nently into play at an eaiher period of his life, might have 
secured him a caicer of honour and renown It was however 
his evil destiny to prove himself the Sabinus of the British army 
in Affghanistan while it was leseivcd for Mahomed Akbar 
Khan the fugitive son of the deposed ruler to enact to the 
very life the part of Ambionix the Gaul as described by Csesar 

De Bdlo Galhco V and very recently by bis Imperial 
biographer Napoleon 3rd in Book III Chapter 8 of his Life 
of Ctesar ’ 

Passing the deposed Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan en ronte 
to his place of exile in Calcutta the convoy reached Cabul 
on the SiSth April without misadventure though the difficulty 
attendant on the transit of heavy iron siege guns aud their 
impedimenta through a long succession of rugged mountain 
passes possessing no regular carriage road imposed no triilmg 
amount of exertion and fatigue on the troops who were obliged 
to bring manual labour to the task wherever the narrow defilea 
proved so precipitous as to be insurmountable for draught cattle 

The new career upon which Eyre now entered, in a country 
so full of interest as Affghanistan, possessing the advanta^ 
of an European chmate and peopled by races whose sturdy 
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independence of manner and of character oflFered an attractn 
contraet to those of India^ ^8 bailed by him as a most agre 
able escape from the heat and monotony of the latter conntr 
Many pf hie most cherished friends had preceded him thithe 
and were holding posts of trust and responsibility Amon 
them were d Arcy Todd the Envoy at Heerat Colonel Stoddar 
at Bokhara Arthur ConoUy at Kokan and Bichard Maul( 
in Kohistan 

The latter was the first to welcome hirh at Cabal having ridde] 
seventy five miles for that purpose through a wild and unsettle< 
country disguised as au Afi^han Maide and Eyre had beei 
friends from early boyhood had passed through Addiscombi 
together and had been shipmates to India When Byn 
planned a house for himself at Gahul he arranged that om 
select comer of it should be set apart as ^ Maule s room ' to be 
ever available for his fnend on the shortest notice In building 
this house Eyre s chief difficulty had been to find qualified masom 
for the purpose that class being monopolized by the Department 
of Public Works for Government purposes One day, howeverj 
to EyTe s surprize a common kitchen servant who had accom 
panied him from India volunteered his services as head mason 
and promised to provide competent buildeis among the Indian 
camp followers if entrusted with the superintendence of the 
work Eyre consented to give him a trial and the arrange 
ment turned out a perfect success Before winter set in the 
house was fit to inhabit and was admitted to be one of the 
best built m Cabul Yet among the whole of these volunteer 
masons, hardly a man had been bred to that particular work, 
an example of the natural versatility of our Hindoo subjects 
when encouraged by circumstances to shake off for the nonce 
the trammels of caste and custom 

About this time news reached Cahul fiom Bokhara that 
Eyre s old school fellow. Colonel Stoddart who had proceeded 
thither from Persia on a mission of mercy to mediate with the 
king for the release of Russian captives and had, by his plain 
spewing excited the anger of that capricious tyrant, bad 
contrived to make his peace and been restored to liberty and 
outward favour Sir W Macnaghten was anxious that he 
should avail himself of this favourable opportunity to escape 
from so hazardous a position but Stoddart unfortunately felt 
honourable scruples about leaving Ins post without direct 
instructions from the English Foreign Office to which he owed 
primary allegiance During this propitious interval Eyre 
found means, through a Jewish MooUahof Cahul to open a 
c^rrespondenoe with his early friend, who replied in a cheerful 
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strain confident that the long hoped for letter of recall would 
soon arrive to enable him. to depart with honour from the 
scene where he had already suffered so much and where he 
was destined soon to yield up his life 

As chief of the Ordnance Commissariat in AffghanistaUj 
the responsibility devolved on Eyre of providing and main 
taming a sufficient supply of the material of war for the 
efficient equipment on a war footing of the British army of 
occupation and of ttte Sikh local forces The chief arsenal 
was in course of erection at Cabul on a spot which had been 
selected by the authonties before Eyre s arrival in a small 
fortified enclosure adjoinmg the entrenched cantonment whilst 
dependent upon it for supplies of guns ammunition small 
arms tools implements camp equipage and miscellaneous 
articles of equipment were the garrisons of Candahar GhoznOe 
Jellalabad Kelat i Gilzee and their respective outposts The 
Delhi magazine BOO miles distant being the nearest source 
of supply and itself mainly dependent on the arsenal of Fort 
William 900 nules farther the expense of transport ou camels 
of such heavy articles as shot shell and small arm ammuni 
tion was pr^igious and contnbuted to render war in that 
distant region a most ruinous pastime 

Moreover as our forces in Aff^hanistan were liable at an^ 
time to find themselves cut off by the Sikhs from their 
base of operations in India it was desirable to make 
provision for such a crisis by stormg up m the Cabal arsenal 
a large reserve supply calculated for at least two years con 
sumption The country itself could be depended on to yield 
but little lu the shape of a focal supply of military 
stores although Ejrre s attention was from ‘m early period 
^ directed to ascertaining its capabilities m that respect^ urged 
thereto on the score of economy by repeated letters from the 
Military Board of Fort William Eyie accordingly spared no 
pains to make himself acquainted with the natural resources 
of the country and to render them available for the military 
requirements of the State but his labours in that direction 
were curtailed and all difficulties solved in a manner not less 
summary than unexpected 

On the 2nd November 1841 the Cabal insurrection burst 
forth with the suddenness of a volcano^ though not without the 
usual premonitory symptoms of such catastrophes but the ta)e 
is too well known to need repetition The d^lay however 
of one week or even of one day might have made a wonderful 
difference m the results which followed for the 3rd November 
had been fixed for the departure of the Envoy to take up 
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hi8 new appointment as Governor of Bombay and General 
Elphinstone who had tendered the resignation of his command, 
was to have accompanied him In such case the chief political 
authority would have devolved on Sir A Burnes who would 
have immediately occupied the Residency and have thus escaped 
assassination in the city where he had fixed his abode wliilst 
Bngadier Shelton would have succeeded as senior officer to 
the temporary command of the troops and both men were 
better qualified to shine as principals thah as seconds in their 
respective spheres of action The youthful fervour and ambi 
tions spirit of Burnes had chafed with ill disguised impatience 
under the control to which he had so long been subjected 
and it was believed by his friends tliat he merely bided his 
time to remedy much that he viewed with disapprobation both in 
the policy and practice recently pursued and wheieof he had 
been an unwilling tbough necessarj agent Sbelton with all hia 
faults of temper was undoubtedly a brave skilful and energetic 
officer and would probably have acted with that promptitude 
and decision the want of which in poor Elphinstone led 
to such disastrous results What a field for useless conjecture 
IS presented by the supposed contingency of just a few 
hours delay in the outbreak and the altered consequences 
to central \sian politics and to Biitish Indian history of a 
successful stand at Cahul and a suppicssion of the insurrection ^ 

But it was otherwise ordered The ciiais found us utterly 
unprepared Mare was reposing on his laurels unconscious 
of the net that hnd secretly been cast around him An early 
winter of unusual severity had set in and m all the fancied 
secunty of external peace and a submissive if not fiiendly 
population around him, the Envoy had denuded Cabul of his best 
troops These under the gallant Sale had started for their 
winter quarters at Jellalab^ with what seemed the easy task 
before them of punishing en route some refiactory Gilzies 
who had occupied the Khoord Cabul pass as their best mode 
of protesting against what they perhaps truly deemed an 
act of injustice, whereby they had been deprived of tbeir 
customary stipends as keepers of the Eastern passes, — a measure 
of unwise economy to which the Envoy had been driven by 
the repeated calls of the Indian Government to retrench 
expenditure 

Sale encountered a more vigorous opposition than he bad 
expected, but forced the passes, and, having patched up a 
hollow truce with the Gilzies eventually l<^ed his troops 
in safety behind the walla of Jellalabad not however without 
an effort of General Elphinstone to recall him to Cabal, where 
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lus aid had meanwhile become urgently needed Bat it was 
too late^ for encouraged by the outbreak at the capital, the 
whole country had nsen in arms 

On receiving the order of recall Sale summoned a oounoil 
of war at Gundamuck who decided that a return through 
the passess under existing circumstances was impracticable, 
and poor Elphinstone was left to battle with the difficultiee 
of his position as bes'^ he could 

These weie increased tenfold by the appallmg &ot that no 
sufficient supply of provisions had ) et been laid in, and that 
even the existing supply was stored in a detached fort, affording 
no secure shelter being open to attack from neighbouring 
strongholds and difficult to defend as an outpost against the 
overwhelming numbers that suddenly threatened the entrenched 
cantonment on all sides Still farther to complicate the poor 
General s embarrassments while yet in doubt as to the possibihty 
of successfully maintaining his own position, which comhmed 
all imaginable disadvantages for defence in such an emergency, 
he was called upon to divide his force for the protection of the 
king who occupied the Eala Hissar or royal citadel about two 
miles distant and thus it happened that Captain Nicholl the se 
mor artilleiy officer at Cabid and who commanded the noble old 
3 st Troop Ist Brigade of Bengal Horse Artillery got separated 
with four of his guns and two thirds of his men from the mam 
force m the cantonment wheie officers men, and guns were 
most cruelly needed His senior subaltern Lieutenant Waller, 
remained in the latter with two guns but being disabled by a 
severe wound in the very first day s fight the onu9 of artillery 
command devolved upon Eyre who thenceforth took the lead in 
all active operations of that arm both in the field and around 
the extensive hues of defence Lis only available subaltern 
being Lieutenant Warburton commanding the Shahs Native 
Artillery, consisting of 80 Puujabees of doubtful fidehty 
These men, with the exception of about 30 English Horse 
Artillery gunners belonging to Waller's field guns constituted 
the whole artillery force for defending an encetnte oompnsed 
Within 4 000 yards of low parapet 

Heretofore, anticipating no enemy no guns had been 
mounted on the woiks but not a moment was now lost by Eyre 
in placing every available gun m the best fiauking position 
ready for luunediate service The six iron 9 pounc^ers which had 
accompanied him from Delhi now came into most opportune use 
and, together with three 24 pounder field howitzers one 12 poun 
der ditto, and three 5i inch mortars, formed the entire artillery 
reserve at hand Henceforward, Eyre scarcely knew what 
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it was to rest Day and nighty bis whole time was actively 
occupied either in snpenntending the fire of the batteries^ 
or m regulating the duties of his own department, which 
had now become excessively heavy or in heading the two 
Horse Artillery guns in the numerous sallies against the 
enemy It was necessary that he should be literally ubiqui 
tons , and, so far as the issues of the struggle depended 
on the artillery, there was assuredly po cause for deepen 
dency 

The insurrection was inaugurated as usual on such 
occasions, with murders and assassinations on all sides Iso 
lated British officers, political and military, were the first 
victims Bumes, Broadfoot Eattray and Maule fell at their 
respective posts during the 2nd and 3rd November Eyre felt 
Maulers death most keenly for they had been almost as 
brothers from boyhood Cohn Mackenzie then a Captain 
and Assistant Political, narrowly escaped a similar fate but, 
aided by a small native guard he heroically defended his quarters 
in the heart of the city against an armed multitude until 
the night of the 3rd when, seeing no hope of relief he 
succeeded, by a marvel, in withdrawing to cantonments with 
the greater part of his men and was thus spared to bear 
a conspicuous part in the coming struggle 

Looking back on those eventful times when the name of 
Cohn Mackenzie first became familiar as a household word 
to Englishmen, and recollecting his varied claims to notice 
as a soldier, hnguist and an Indian diplomatist of the genmne 
heroic type, and how favourably his nobility of character 
and chivalrous bearing impressed all even the Afighans with 
whom be came m contact we cannot but marvel and lament 
that a man of his mark, so obviously quahfied for high politi 
cal employ among impressible oriental races should have fallen 
short through lack of the requisite opportunity of that 
eminence for which m early life he seemed so surely destined 

Nothing, perhaps, testifies more clearly to the craft 
wherewith the people of Cabul had succeeded in lulling the 
Bntish with a false secunty than the unsuspecting manner 
m which, up to the very last, so many of our public officials 
had domesticated themselves in the heart of that city But 
it is probable that all their efforts to dislodge the British 
army from its entrenched position would have been as unsuc 
oessful there as at Candahar and Jellalabad but for the early 
loss of the Commissanat fort with its whole stock of pro 
visions on which the troops were well known to be dependent 
Eyre, m his narrafive of mihtary operations at Cabul, fuUy 
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desonbes tbe blanders and mishaps through whioh this impor 
taut post was sacrificed and adds 

' It IB bejond a doubt that our feeble and inefifeoiaal defence 
of this post and the valuable booty it yielded^ was the 
first fatal blow to our supremacy at Cabul, and at once 
determined those chiefs more particularly the Knzzilbashesi 
'' who had hitherto remained neutral to join in the general 
" combination to drive us from the country ' 

It IB unnecessary \bat we should dwell upon the details of 
the desperate struggle of onr troops to maintain their position 
after the fadure of their supplier* further than they serve to 
illustrate the subject of our memoir Mere passive resistance 
to the attacking foe was now out of the question In order 
to eat it was necessary to sally forth and fight day by day 
Wherever rations fur man and beast were likely to be found 
within reasonable bounds thither a raid was directed and 
generally with a successful result But inasmuch as such 
stores were mvanably laid up in fortified strongholds with 
lofty mined Walls and flunking bastions pierced for musketry 
and courageously defended by excellent marksmen these adven 
turous exp^itiODs even when most successful were fruitful 
of disaster in the loss of valuable lives they occasioned 
Some of those forts required to be breached with Eyre^s 
iron guns before an entrance could be effected and his gunners 
were often shot down in battery by an unseen foe while so 
employed On several occasions the enemy turned out in immense 
force to oppose the troops or the open plain when Eyre 
mvanably volunteered to lead the two Horse Artillery guns into 
action and contnbuted bis f ill share to the succesiaes then 
gained — successes which had the final issue of the struggle 
been equally tnmphant would perhaps have been deemed 
worthy of record among the brilhaat deeds of Bntish arms 
in the East 

Subsequently when General Pollock re conquered Cabul his 
chief engineer (now Sir Frederic Abbot) minutely surveyed 
the scene of operations and thus reported thereupon to Govern 
ment One glance at the accompanying plan is sufficient 
to show the extreme faultmess of the position The 
" cantonment appears to have been purposely surrounded by 
' difficulties indeed a stranger might suppose that many 
of the mod forts^ approaching so closely to the walls, must 
have been built for the express purpose of besie^ng it 
At len^h, on the 22nd November, while assisfang with 
some artiUery to drive the enemy out of the walled village 
of Beymaroo, whence supplies had often been obtam^, 

T 
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Byre Mverely wounded by a rifle ball, and disabled 

fitmi farther service in the field On the following day 
occurred a senous disaster to our arms which proved 
decisive of the fate of the Cabal force Bngadier Shelton, 
after failing in an attempt to dislodge the enemy, who had 
tamed up in great force on the neighbouring heights of 
Beymaroo (which position commanded the cantonment,) found 
himself compelled to make a movenent of retreat, leaving one 
gun in their hands This however was soon re-captur^ by 
a party of our troops who gallantly rallied for the purpose, 
and had reinforcements been then promptly poured out from 
cantouments the day might have been retrieved , bat unhappily 
no such vigour being displayed the enemy returned to the 
charge in increased numl^rs and with renewed energy a 
prolonged and desperate confiict ensued and our troops, finding 
themselves exposed to a deadly fire from concealed skirmishers, 
suddenly lost confidence broke their ranks, and fell back m 
disorder down the hill dunng which movement the unlucky 
Horse Artillery gun, being overturned on rough ground was 
abandoned to its fate and the Aflgbans obtained a fatal trumph 
Meanwhile Eyre lay stretched helpless and anxious, on his 
bed It was the first time that the guns had gone into 
action without an officer at their head On that day Sei^eant 
Mulhall a trusty and skilful subordinate commanded them m 
the field as the presence of Lieutenant Warburton was neoes 
sary within the lines to keep due control over his native 
artillerymen as well as to direct the fire kept up from the 
guns in position As the tide of battle swayed to and fro 
Eyre could distinctly hear the defiant and often exultant 
shouts of the Afighans, sometimes approachmg so near as to 
excite intense uneasiness The troops had been absent from 
2 A V till 1 F M About this time the door of Eyre^s rdom flew 
open and Cohn Mackenzie rushed in his pale and haggard look 
fiufficiently announcing a tale of disaster His faint and exhaust- 
ed appearance excited apprehensions that he must be wounded 
and, on opening his coat a bullet diopped out which bad 
strack his shoulder, fortunately without penetrating the bone 
though be felt its effects for several days Eyre afterwards 
learned from eye witnesses of the scene how bravely his 
fnend had acquitted himself throughout the trying scenes 
of the day But for further particulars we must refer to the 
sixth chapter of Eyre's book wherein he has endeavoured to 
render justice to all concerned His onticisms on the battle 
Are tinfavourable to Hie tactics of Brigadier Shelton, and seem 
to t^resent faithfully Hie general impression produeed on thoso 
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presept^ and to be borne oat by the acknowledged pnnciplee 
of modem warfare Bat^ however that may be^ it most be 
admitted that the Brigadier was inadequately supported danng 
the crisis of the action, when a prompt despatch of reserve 
tropps from the entrenchment might have turned the tide lu 
his favonr, and that he cannot justly be held responsible for a 
failuie winch he strove so bravely, though luedectually to 
avert 

But despite of thh disastrous check to British arms, the 
troops might doubtless have held fast their position through 
the winter save for the ever pressing necessity of taking active 
offensive measures to procure supplies Hence arose tlie impor 
tant question whether to abandon the entrenchment and occupy 
the Bala Hissar with the king or to enter into negotiations 
with the Affghan chiefs for a safe retreat from their country 
under the most favourable terms procurable Unfortunately 
the latter alternative was adopted The impossibility of 
providing for the safe transport of the sick and wounded 
naturally operated as a bar to the bolder tliough desperate 
course which bad been more than once suggested of a 
winter retreat at all hazards through the passes of Jellalabad 

Accordingly on the 11th December the Bntish Envoy accom 
panied by his three assistants George Lawrence Cohn Mackenzie 
and Trevor j sallied forth in accordance with a previous arrange- 
ment to meet the leading chiefs on the open plain Pre eminent 
among the latter wns Mahomed Akhor Khan son of the 
deposed ruler — a man of fierce though noble aspect and of 
a resolute but crafty spirit, naturally embittered against the 
English who had driven himself and family into exile and who 
at that moment held his father and wife as hostages in Hindustan 

The meeting though sufficiently discordant in its elements, 
passed off amicably and the terms of a treaty were agreed npon 
whereby the Envoy bound his Government to withdraw en 
tirely from Affghanistan and to restore the banished Ameer 
the first step to its fnldlment being the snspension of hostilities 
and the immediate withdrawal of the detachment of British 
troops from the Bala Hissar The latter measure was acoord 
mgly effected on the 13th and 14 tb December though not 
without some manifestations of treacheiy on the part of the 
chiefs and some conseqnent loss of life 

The chiefs next demanded the immediate evacuation of alt 
the forte around the cantonment garrisoned by the Bntisb 
Most of these had been seonred with a heavy saonfioe of 
valuable lives but were now surrendered for the sake of 
obtaining, in wtaxn for the saonfioe, a prompt supply of 
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prownotu, whiob had become most urgently needed by the 
funisbiDg troope and camp followers 

On the 22nd afi^irs took a new turn Mahomed Akoar 
made secret proposals to the Envoy, which seemed to offer 
a tempting door of escape from present difficulties and from 
further humiliations The chiefs had already shown a dis 
position to evade some of the conditions of the treaty and 
to impose others still harder of acceptance and the aspeQt 
of affairs seemed altogether so desperate hat the Envoy was 
begmled into acceding to a private interview with Mahomed 
Akbar for the purpose of arranging a scheme, whereby he 
hoped to BOW division among his enemies and retrieve great 
misfortuneB The sequel is well known Tlie unhappy Envoy 
was entrapped and assassinated by Mahomed Akbai^s own 
hand on the very scene of the interview and almost witbm 
sight of the garrison Lawrence Mackenzie and Trevor were 
earned off to the city, — which the latter did not reach alive,, 
being cut down by some of the fanatics who thronged the 
road — and thus terminated tins ill omened attempt to outwit 
the wily chiefs of Cabul The final catastrophe was fast 
drawing nigh 

Sir William Macnaghten had exercised si>etial powers which 
died with him Lldred Pottinger the hero of Heerat was the 
next senior surviving political officer, and therefore the respon 
Bible head of the mission At the General s urgent desire he 
reluctantly consented to become the medium of communication 
with the treacherous chiefs although still disabled from a 
severe wound received at Charakar at tlie beginning of the 
insurrection Eyre devotes an interesting chapter to the heroic 
defence of that outpost and to the adventurous escape of 
Pottinger and Baughton both of whom though grievously 
maimed and crippled by wounds contrived to make their way 
safely to head quarters through 130 miles of a rugged and 
hostile country On arrival in cantonments they were taken 
by Eyre to his own bouse and carelully tended throughout 
the remainder of the struggle 

Notwithstanding what had so recently occurred negotiations 
were renewed witA the chiefs wlio demanded fresh hostages 
for the fulfilment of the treaty Pottinger in vain protested 
against any treaty whatever A council uf war decided that nc 
other course remained What followed is too remarkable to 
omit Four married hostages with their wives and children, 
having been required by the chiefs certain officers were invited 
in an official oiroular to undertake the risk The following were 
the repbee, as g^veo by Lady Sale^ in her journal liientenant 
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Eyre said, if it was to be productive of g^reat good be 
would stay with his wife and child The others all refused 
' to risk the safety of their families One said he would rather 
put a pistol to his wife s head and shoot her and another that 
* nis wife shonld only be taken at the point of the bayonet , 
for himself he was ready to perform any duty imp<»ed on 
' him ' 

On this passage the Naval and MUxtary Gazette thus com- 
mented Chanmng tn his eloquent and philosophic analysis 
of the character of Napoleon has fehcitously defined three 
orders of greatness in the last of which he assigns a place to 
the great conqueror of Euiope Following the spirit of that 
great thinker, we cannot but recognize in Lieutenant Eyre s 
noble reply a higher tone of feehn„ than can be traced m the 
answers of eithei of his gallant comrades Iherefore while we 
may award to the latter niches in the same order with Napoleon 
our acquiescence in the sentiments of Dr Chanmng leads 
^ us to hail m Lieutenant Eyre s conduct in this occasion the 
lineaments of that first order — moial greatness — through 
' wliicli the soul defies all peril reposes an unfaltering trust 
in God in tlie darkest hour and is ever ready to be offered 
' upon the altar of his country or of mankind 
Then came the letreat with its attendant horrors rivalling 
those experienced by the French lu their winter march from 
Moscow Eyre s wound was still intensely painful^ and iDcdpa-> 
eitated him from mounting a horse without assistance To 
quote his own words — Deep snow covered every inch of 
mountain and plain with one unspotted sheet of dazzling 
' white and so intensely bitter was the cold as to penetrate- 
' and defy the defences of the warmest clothing ^ The 
thermometer stood at several degrees below zero and men a 
beards were coated icicles There was i mingled multitude 
of 4 500 fighting men (including 700 European soldiers ) and 
12 000 native camp followers with their women and children 
Their route lay through the Khoord Cabul pass, “ a truly 
* formidable defile about five miles from end to end, shut m 
by lofty hills between whose precipitous sides the sun at 
this season, could dart but a momentary ray ^ There, half- 
eonoealed behind rocks and bushes eager hordes of anped 
Gilzies lay m ambush for their prey The scene that ensued 
may be more easily imagined than described The treachery of the 
chiefs was but too evident Perched securely on liigh, the foe 
defied all attempts to silence or dislodge them It was neoes* 
saiy to ran the gauntlet of their fire , and not less than 8,000 
souls perished m Hxe attempt. ^ 
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Eyre and bis family, oonnsting of wife and a little boy 
emerged safely from the gorge the latter, being strapped to the 
back of a faitliful Affghan servant on horseback had a very nar 
row escape owing to the horse falling and throwing them both 
off when m the very middle of the pass To crown the 
misfortunes of the day, snow began to fall and thousands had 
to pass the night without shelter, food or fire Only four small 
tents were saved under which some of the women, children, 
and wounded found refuge Eyre and Lieutenant Mein sat 
up all night in attendance on their dying inend Sturt, of the 
Engineers who had been mortally wounded m the pass At 
her huBband^B side his youthful bride also kept watch with 
them She was the daughter of the gallant Sale and well 
worthy of such a sire To assuage Stuit s burning thirst Eyre 
and Mem were obliged to wander alternately through the 
camp in search of hre to melt a cupful of snow and often 
befoie they could regain the tent the contents had frozen 
again into a hard mass Sturt did not survive the night and 
was buried at early dawn Mem s disinterested devotion to 
his wounded friend m hurrying back to save him at the nsk 
of his own life, and dragging him through the pass Under the 
enemy^s fire, was justly extolled by Sir Robert Peel m Parlia- 
ment who t^uoted the scene verbatim from Eyre s book 

Meanwhile Mahomed Akbar, like a vulture watching hia 
prey Bcanned every movement of the force from the neigh 
bourmg heights Shoitly after the retieat commenced he 
had demanded that Pottmger and two other officers should be 
given up as hostages and prompt compliance had been yielded 
But still he was not satisfied The ladies married families 
and wounded officers, were next required to be made over to 
hiB care, an assurance being given to the General that by such 
a mark of confidence alone could the chie& be mduced to 
provide for the wants of the force, and to restrain their followers 
from acts of hostility 

The General himself m a memorandum which he subse- 
quently diew up thus explains his own motives ^ 1 complied 
with his wish hoping that as, from the very commencement 
" of negotiationa the Sirdar had shown the greatest anxiety 
** to have the married people as hostages this mark of trust 
** might elicit a correeponding feeling in him 

Eyre, on receiving a verbal order to prepare for the departure 
of himself axfd family sought the General, in order to hear it 
from hui own lips. The poor General was greatly distressed, but, 
warmly pressing his hand urged him to mount and be off as 
escort sent by Mahomed Akbar wete impataent to start , sq there 
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««emed to be no alternative Mahomed Akbar^ altboogh soa* 
peoted of treachery, was then professedly our ally, with wjiom a 
treaty existed Hostilities were therefore at end so far as he 
was concerned It was pretended on his behalf that the Gilaie 
chiefs on the previous day exerted themselves m yam to nss- 
train their followers Captain Nicholl now commanded the 
Artillery m person and Eyre felt that his own presence coaid 
no longer be of any service to the force His obvious duty 
was to obey the General s wishes at all hazards be therefore 
departed with the new batch of hostages consisting of seven 
officers, ten ladies and twenty two children Among them were 
Ladies Macnaghten and Sale Counting, then seven officers left 
behind at Cabul and three made over on the march the chiefs 
had now gained possession of seventeen British officers, nomi-^ 
nally as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty 

We have already alluded to General Elphinstone as the 
Sabinas of the British force in Cabul It has indeed been 
often remarked that history repeats itself but we know of no 
instance more remarkable than the perfect historical parallel 
between the occurrences of 1841 42 in AjSghamstan and 
those described in Book V of Cflesar's Commentanes de Bello 
Galhco * First there was the sudden insurrection of the 
Gauls just as the Romans were settling in their winter quarters 
Their leader Ambionix an exact prototype of Mahomed Akbar 
in savage and successful duplicity Next the Roman General 
Sabinus another Elphinstone for indecision entenng into 
precisely the same sort of hollow treaty with Ambionix as 
did the English General with Mahomed Akbar Next the 
protest of Cotta (Eldred Pottinger) before the council of war 
over ruled Finally the retreat with a cumbersome tram of 
baggage and extended line of troops the General s misplaced 
confidence in Ambionix the attack on his front and rear in a 
narrow valley the confusion of the Romans from want of 
proper arrangements — ^their desperate though fruitless valour — 
Sabmus (Elphinstone) seeking a conference with Ambionix 
(Mahomed Akbar) %n order i6 save the troops , bis treacherous 
detention and the final annihilation of his army On the 
other hand we have the illustrious garnsons of Cicero 
and Labienus represented by those of Sale and Nott maintaining 
their isolated posts firm and undaunted against all opposition 
signalizing themselves on all occasions by a similar display 
of patience, skill, and valour until at len^h relieved by the 
advance of Cmsar (PoUoek) with his over powering army, 
under whose anspioes dl previous disastm were amplv retrieved, 
and the B^man mvinoibility satisfimtonly ve-esUblished 
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As Eyre's ssrrstive has now been long out of pnnt^ and 
attention of our coontrymen has begun oaoe more to be 
Erected towards the regions of Central Asia and the rapid 
extension of the Russian power m that quarter^ we have deemed 
it not altogether inopportune to refresh the memories of ouz 
readers with some of the most sinking particalars of thu 
old and overtme tale^ which just a quarter of a century ago, 
was perused with thrilling interest by all the civilized world 
Ejrre and bis associates m misfortune remained as captives 
in the bands of Mahomed Ahbar during eight and a half 
months^ — ^Eyre occupying his leisure in recording on such scraps 
of paper as he could collect the strange and stirring incidents 
which he had witnessed, while yet they were fresh in bis 
own memory and in the minds of his fellow captives, from 
whom, as well as from such public and private documents as 
had b^u saved and were within his reach he indnstnously 
gleaned many important and interesting particulars His chief 
object in these labours was to place as far as in him lay, the 
whole unvarnished truth before the Bntish public at the earliest 
practicable opportunity He thus wrote to a fnend 1 feel 

* well assured that the more my statements are sifted the 
' more clearly will their truth be established in all essential 

* points Heaven knows I would give my right hand that 

* such events as I have described had never occurred but 
' having occurred, why should I conceal them ? Is the loss of 

an army nothing? Can our national interests be advanced by 
' glossing over such unheard of calamities and disgrace' ? In 
another letter he thus expresses himself 1 wrote my narrative 
because it was at the time very doubtful whether any of the 
chief actors would survive and I felt an anxious desire that 
shooid we perish in captivity the public might be able to judge 
** properly of the respective merits of all concerned I can 
** boldly assert that there is not a sentence which I do not 
" believe to be strictly true " 

Perhaps few narratives wntten under snob circumstances 
bare so well stood the test of time * or have met more general 
and lasting approval We have little doubt that honest old 
Gascoignes the poet wlio underwent some similar experiences m 
his youth during the wars in the Low C^untnes in the sixteenth 
century, veiy accurately expresses Eyre s feelings m regard to 


* (hi one dboamon daring hu vuit to Eorope in 1855 8 Byre hwpsnad 
to he looknig over the bookshelves of a bookseller s shc^ m Pens, when be 
■ttddenly eaine upon luf own work translated into French. It is impossible 
^ una^e a more plea sing larpnse to an author than snoh a dueovwy 
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hu volatna on Cabul m the following stanxa from the poem, 
entitled ^ the Fnutee of War " 

Go little booke I Gk>d irranxit thou none offende 
For so meant he who sought to set thee forth 
And when thou oommest where soldiers seem to wend, 

Sohmit thyselfo as wntte but little worth. 

Confeese withal that thou hast bene too bolde 
To speak so plaine of hanghtie hartes in plaoe 
And say that he which wrote thee oonlde nave tolde 
Full many a tatt of blonds that were not base 

The story of the oaptmty was appended to Eyre^a narrattye in 
the form of a journal and may still be read with interest* We 
must content ourselves with a few of the more proimneot 
episodes On the fourth day after their surrender to Mahomed 
Akbar they were joined by the General himself with Brigadier 
Shelton and Captain Hugh Johnson and learned with profound 
dismay and grief tliat the remainder of the force had been 
gradually shot down m the passes, the chiefs having played 
them false even to the end notwithstanding all the concessions 
that had been made It was evidently Mahomed Akbar's game 
to hold his captives as trump cards wherewith to extort from 
the British Government better terms for himself and country 
than be could well hope to obtain by any other means at his 
disposal Hence they found themselves on the whole well 
treated although their anxieties weie kept alive by the fact 
that a small though influential section existed among the 
Gilzie chiefs who made no secret of their inclination to put the 
whole party to death and whose debates on this momentous 
subject were often earned on in tones sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by their intended victims 

Their first place of confinement was the fort of Buddeeabad 
in the distnct of Lughman a stronghold of one of these same 
Qalzie chieftains having walls twenty five feet high, and lofty 
flanking towers surrounded by a faussebraye and deep ditob 
Here they remained three months during which they were 
allowed to ^exchange letters with their friends in JelUlabad 
where Sale still maintained his defensive position On 19th 
February they were alarmed by a violent rocking of the earth, 
accompanied by a loud subterranean rumbling sound the lofty 
parapets around them fell m with a thundenng crash the 
dwelling house waved and tottered like a ship at sea and all 
within it simultaneously rushed out into the central courtyard 
to find their terror stneken Affghan keepers upon their knees 
ejaculating loud prayers to AlUh for protection It seemed as 
though the last day had arrived Eyre had a narrow eacapo 
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from beiDg orushed to death hy a mass of the wall unde 
which he chanced to be standing while tending hia horeCj whicl 
he had been permitted to retain 

The same earthquake levelled m a few seconds the walls o 
defence which Sale s force had with continnoos labour repairec 
and strengthened at Jellalabad But the AfEghans were unpre< 
pared to take advantage of the chance thus offered On the Otl 
of April tidings reached the captives that Mahomed Akbar^i 
camp had been surprized by Sale, andhis'force completely routed 
and on the following day tbey were hurried off towards th€ 
mountains after a sharp debate among the chiefs on the 
expediency of destroying them at once 

Poor General Elphinstone in his already shattered state ol 
health could ill bear up under the fatigues and privations he 
had to undergo and died at Tezeen on the 23rd Apnl a 
* happy release for him says Eyre from suffering of mmd and 
^ body Deeply he felt his humiliation, and bitterly regretted 
the day when he resigned the home born pleasures of his 
native land to hazard the reputation of a proud name in a 
' climate and station for which he was physically unfit 

The body was forthwith forwarded by Mahomed Akbar to 
General Pollock ( by that time at Jell^abad ) for honourable 
interment — a tribute of respect to a fallen foe highly qreditable 
to the Affghan chief 

On the following day Captain Colin Mackenzie was des 
patched on a mission to General Pollock, taking with him 
the first portion of Eyre s narrative After perusal by General 
Pollock it was forwarded by the latter to Lord Ellenborough s 
Private Secretary and eventually to England for pnblication 
Cohn Mackenzie s journeys to and fro proved full of peril for, 
although disguised as an A%han and escorted by a well known 
and popular sort of Rob Roy or freebooter, named Buttee, m 
the pay of Mahomed Akbar, whose knowledge of that wild 
mountainous country and its still wilder inhabitants stood him 
m good stead he was in frequent and imminent danger of 
discovery and consequent death from parties of wandering 
Ghlzies whom they unexpectedly encountered, and who persisted 
in bemg unpleasantly inquisitive regardiug the suspioious-looking 
traveller, with his face and form so closely muffled up in the folds 
of hiB turban and large sheepskin cloak, leaving his eyes scaroely 
as visible as those of the roughest Skye terner, and whom it waar 
necessaiy to palm off as a sick chief of Peshawur sent by Maho- 
med Akbar under Buttee’s escort to his native place One 
ghmpse of the white skin beneath hia wide Affghan trowsera, 
^hich he found it next to impossible to prevent rising 
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above his koee ) would have been hia death warrant. Bat 
Heaven protected him 

The propositions whereof he was the bearer were, that the 
Bntish General shoald treat with Mahomed Akbar as the 
aoknowled^d head of the Aff^han nation, that there shoald 
be an exchange of prisoners including all on each side , that 
the British should retire from Afghanistan and that General 
Pollock should pay down a handsome douceur in money In 
case of these arrang^ents being effected Mahomed Akbar 
would be glad to enter into an alliance offensive and defenaivoj 
with the Bntish This however was only hispubltc message 
but in secret Mackenzie had been desired to ascertain if a 
pnvate arrangement could not be made to the effect that 
General Pollock should ensure an amnesty to Mahomed Akbar 
and his followers for the past and that the Bntish Government 
should bestow on him a large jagheer In this case he would 
willingly assist Pollock in re conquenng Affghanistan 

Mackenzie returned from his mission on the 3rd May without 
having opened any prospect of release for the captives although 
the negotiation as far as it went had been of a friendly nature 
He was immediately despatched a second time with mord 
moderate proposals but a^ain returned with an equally ineffec 
tual result On the 23rd May Mohamed Akbar removed all 
Lis captives from the Zauduk valley to a fort in the vicinity 
of Cabul Here Mackenzie bad nearly died of typhus fever, 
the result of his recent fatigues and exposure Mahomed Akbar 
selected Major Cohn Troup as his next envoy and he was absent 
in that capacity from the 10th to the 27th July but brought 
hack no definite reply Pollock was in fact busy in preparing 
for an advance on Cabul with stringent instructions from 
Lord Ellenbrough to proceed with his military preparations 
without reference to any negotiations Meanwhile tjphus fever 
and dysentery spread alarmingly among tlie captives and ou 
the 7 th August Captain John Con oily bi eat bed his last His 
brother the celebrated Arthur Con oily had but recently been 
decapitated at Bokhara after having been confined at the bottom 
of a dry well in company with Colonel Stoddart, for eighty days 
without change of raiment 

On August 23id nine officers of the Ghuznee gamson joined 
the Cabul captives Among them was the brave young 
Nicholson, destined to a brilliant career in the Punjab and a 
hero B death sixteen years later in the moment of victory at 
Delhi He now became Eyre s messmate and beguiled the 
hours with animated details of the soenes be bad witnessed 
dunng the meffeotoal defence of that fortress , — with bun too 
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WM Dr Thomas TiiomaoQ since nsen to eminence as a bofcanisl 
and a traveller On the 25tU Angxist^ all were burned o£ 
towards Bameean^ en route to Kooloom in Ozbeg Tartary with 
a tlireat held oat that they would be sold into bondage on 
arnval Eyre and Mackenzie were both at this time teo il] 
to travel on horseback, and were packed into a pair of panierc 
to balance each other on each side of a camel, a mode of tra- 
Telling for invalids, which their miserable experience on that 
memorable journey did not enable thtm to recommend foi 
general adoption except in cases where the penalty of torture 
has been incurred 

They had a strong escoi-t consisting of some 400 Afighan 
soldiers deserters from the British service under one Saleh 
Mahomed their former Subadar Their route lay over the 
steep mountain passes of Suffed Khak Oonai, Hajeeguk, 
and Ealoo the latter attaining an altitude of 13 400 feet 
whence Eyre describes the view as presenting a boundless 
** ohaos of barren mountains probably unequalled m wild 
terrific grandeni ' The valley of Bameean beyond the Indian 
Canoasns, was reached on 3rd September 
And now at the very time when hope began to yield to 
despair in all their breasts and a life of wretched slaveiy 
seemed their inevitable lot aid came from an unexpected 
quarter and their speedy deliverance was at hand Eyre thus 
tells the story in a letter to a friend in Calcutta — 

On Sundaj , September 1 1 tli Saleh Mahomed, having reoeiv 
" ed a positive order from Mahomed Akbar for our immediate 
^ march to Kooloom our desperate condition induced Pottinger 
to tempt him with the offer of a bribe foi our release 
' Captain Johnson volanteered to be agent in the matter and 
found him more accessible than was expected This man 
had hitherto kept aloof from every attempt at friendly 
interoonrse with the prisoners towards whom his manner 
" had been invanably haughty and his language harsh Great 
therefore was our astonishment to learn that he had been 
seduced from his allegianoe to Mahomed Akbar and bought 
over to our side 

Meanwhile, the rapid advance of the two English armies 
** upon Cabal and the probable defeat of Mahomed Akbar 
us to expect that chief^s arnval among ns as likely 
''to happen at any moment It was, therefore necessary 
" to be prepared against any sadden surprise The Hazaret 
" chiefs m the valley were sounded and found favourable to 
"our scheme The men composing our guard were gained 
" over by a promise of four montw pay A new Oovemor 
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'' was set up over the Hazaret provinoe by Major Pottmger 
the existing Governor being 1^ mnoh in Mahomed Akl^s 
' interests to be trusted 

* On the 16th September the country was considered soffi 
^ ciently safe to admit of oar setting oat on oar retom 
' towards Cabal We had only proceeded a few miles when 
a messenger met as with news of General Pollock s victory 
over Akbar wbich oheeiing intelligence was shortly afterwards 
confirmed by a note from Sir Richmond Shakespear who 
was hastening to our assistance with 600 Kuzzilbash 
horsemen On the 17th we re crossed the Kaloo pass and 
encamped about three miles from its base We had been 
here a^ut two hours when horsemen were descried descending 
* the pass of Hajeeguk Instantly Saleh Mahomed s men were 
on the alert and formed up in line Judge of our joy when 
' the banner of the Kuzzilbash was distinguished streaming 
in the air and imagine if you can with wnat emotions of 
delight and gratitude we eagerly pressed forwaid to greet 
' our gallant countryman^ Sii Richmond Shakespear who 
soon came galloping up to where we stood For the first 
time after nine miserable months of thraldom we felt the 
blessedness of freedom To God be all the glory, for He alone 
could bring it to pass ! 

There was still some danger that Mahomed Akbar might 
intercept their flight but at Sbakespear’s suggestion Pollock 
despatched Sale s brigade to meet them at Kot Ashroo All 
doubt was then at an end they were once more under the 
safeguard of British troops who lined tbe heights of Sufled 
Khkk and who raised hearty cheers of welcome as the procession 
threaded tbe pass, among them most conspicuous rode the 
gallant Sale with his long lost wife and daughter by his side 
On the Sist Pollock s camp at Cabul was reached, where the 
Horse Artillery guns fired a salute in honour of tbe event, and 
thus happily terminated the tragedy of the Cabul insurrection 
The events of those days have still such a thrilling interest 
for British readers that we have been tempted to linger perhaps 
too long over that portion of Kyre s career in connection 
with which his name first became familiarly known It was 
Ins strange destinv to witness the Alpha ' and Omega * 
of the downfall of tbe old sepoy army lor it is now gene^ly 
admitted that the first seeds of the mutiny of 1857 were 
sown m the Cabal campaign In allusion to this^ 

** Sepoy War ” declares — The charm of a eentniy of conquest 
WB8 then broken The Sepoy Regiments, no longer asmired 
and fortified by l^e sight of that aeoendant star of fotane. 
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which once had Bhone with bo bngbt and steady a light, 
" shrank from entenng the passes which had been the grave of 

* so manjr of their comrades It was too true , the Beiks were 
'^tampering with their fidelity Brahmin emissaries were 
^ end^Toanng to swear them with holy water not to advance at 
' the word of the English Commander Nightly meetings of 

delegates from the different regiments were held and perhaps 
" we do not even now know how great was the danger * 

Before leaving Cabul Eyre, through a strange accident, 
recovered his fiiend Maules Bible, on the fiyleaf of which 
the owner had thus written as if prophetically two days before 
his murder In case of my death I wish this book to be sent 
^ to my mother or deaiest living relative No Mahomedan 
will knowingly destroy the Word of God and it is remarkable 
that Arthur Conoll^ s Piayer Book wherein he had entered 
a touching record of his suffeiings and aspirations in the well 
at Bokhara was after the lapse ot many years left at the door 
of his sister^s house m London by a mysterious foreigner who 
simply left word that he came from Russia but of whom no 
trace could be discovered after a most diligent search 

Returning with Pollock s force to India Eyre was posted 
to the new troop ol Horse Artillery laised to replace the 
old let Troop Ist Brigade which had perished in the Aff 
ghan passes, and with whose services at Cabul he had been 
BO intimately associated In his public report to the Com 
mandant of the Artillery regiment Eyre speaking of the 
siege, thus writes ' The gunners from first to last, never 

* once partook of a full meal or obtained their natural 
" rest — of the hardships and privations undergone it would 
' be difficult to convey an adequate idea Throughout the last 

* struggle all eye witnesses concur in testifying to their stubborn 
" valour * 

While attached to the new troop at Meerut Eyre ongmated 
what 16 believed to have been the first ** soldiers club ” ever 
established having for its object the suppression of drunkenness 
by providing for the soldier when off duty the means of sober and 
suitable recreation and refreshment For this purpose Eyre hired 
a house conveniently situated to the barracks which with the aid 
of bis brother officers and of small monthly subscriptions from 
the members, he fitted up with suitable fomitore and supplied 
with books, magazines and popular games and where tea, coffee, 
and other Ws^ess beverages could be obtained when wanted 
tt soon became popular among the men and contributed 
greatly to the reduction of crime amongst them The valae of 
such clubs has now been generally recognused 
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On fche news reaching India that Joseph Wolff was on the 
point of starting to Bokhara to ascertain the fate of Stoddart 
and Conolly and wanted some officer to accompany him Eyre 
at once offered his services bat his letter failed to reach Wolff 
in time it will however be foand in the pablisbed memoirs 
of that enterpnzing thoagh eooentnc Jew missionary 
Byre remained with his troop until December 1844, when 
he was appointed by Lord Ellen borough ever prompt to seek 
out promising officers ^nd to reward good service Comman 
dant of Artillery in the new Gwalior Contingent raised after the 
dispersion of bindia s Mahratta army in the battles of Maharaj 
pore and Punniar The new force consisted of four Batteries 
of Native Field Artillery one Battery of Garrison Artillery two 
Begiments of Irregular Cavalry and seven Regiments of Native 
Infantry the whole forming a very complete and serviceable 
Brigade All the English officers being picked men, 
the Gwalior Contingent soon acquired a reputation for the 
highest efficiency of which native troops were susceptible 
and as an insWoe of the loyal and soldieily spirit existing 
among them up to a late period it is worthy of record 
that Eyre s artillery twice volunteered for foreign service 
expressing their readiness to proceed either to Persia or Burmah 
and received the thanks of Government conveying the satis 
‘‘ faction with which the Governor General in Council has 
learnt the soldierly spirit evinced by these men Their 
prowess and professional efficiency were however destined to be 
tested in a very undesirable and unexpected fashion during 
the Sepoy War of 1857 58 by which time a lamentable change 
bad 'come over the spirit of their dream — for led on 
Geperal Bam Singh a chivalrous old Rajpoot Subadar of Eyre^s 
artillery, the Gwalior Contingent succeeded in turning General 
Windham s flanks at Cawnpore obliging him to retreat with 
great loss and it was generally admitted that their triumph on 
that occasion was mainly due to the accurate fire of their guns 
Shortly after Eyre s arrival at Gwalior his sympathies were 
enlisted on behalf of the Portu^^uese native Chnstiaus of whom 
numbers had been thrown out of employ by the disbandment 
of the Mahratta force wherein they had served as non commis- 
sioned officers buglers and drummers but who had been sud 
denly reduced with their families to destitution Eyre made 
a strong appeal to the public on then behalf which met 
with an immediate response A sum of exceeding £600 was 
received from vanons parts of India and, with this amount 
in hand, Eyre conceived and earned out the bold project of 
establishing a small Chrutian colony in the valley of Deyra 
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Dhoon at the base of the Himalayan range, and three hun 
dred miles from Gwalior 

The scheme met with liberal support from the Lieutenant- 
GovemoT of the North Western Provinces and other high 
functionaries Lands were forthwith purchased, and forty 
families, numbenng 120 souls left Gi^or for the laud 
promise under the guidance of Father Felix, a worthy Italian 
monk of the Franciscan order who volunt^red his services 
Gontraiy to general expectation, these poor men, on arnviDg 
at their destination, set to work with a good will at 
the novel task of building and ploughing They fonnd all 
the necessary materials re^y prepared To each family forty 
begahs (about fourteen acres) of land were assigned, brides a 
plough and yoke, a pair of bullocks, a cow, two pigs, 
one sheep and a small stock of fowls In a wonderfully short 
space of time a neat little village sprung np with its church 
and school room and Father Felix proved himself just the 
man to gam all hearts, and to stimulate his dock to exertion 
Before many weeks had passed he thus wrote nous avons 
** determine de oommnn sentiment de nommer cette nou 
" velle colony ou pays ^ Eyre town ' Je vous pne done 
" de ne pas vous opposer ” 

But Eyre did oppose it suggesting instead the name of 
“ Esapore or the abode of Clirisfaans, ” which was adopted 
accordingly 

For about three years the little Christian colony struggled 
on under his fostering care during which the colonists kept 
up a brisk fire of correspondence with Eyre appealing to him 
in all their troubles and difficulties Unfortunately the 
climate proved less salubrious than was expected Durmg 
certain months a malanous fever prostrated their strength, 
and a murrain destroyed a large portion of their live stock, 
although they still continaed to eke out a decent sabsistenoe from 
the produce of their fields and by the sale of eggs poultry, and 
batter to the residents of the neighbouring hill sanatarinm of 
Mussoone Eventually owing to the continuance of the above 
causes they gradually fonnd it more advantageous to transfer 
themselves permanently to the hills and thus the scene of 
their early labours became, in process of time a fionrishing 
tea plantation in other hands But the great object bad been 
meanwhile gained of permanently rescuing the Christian 
families fron» destitution and the example set of the practi 
oability of forming snob colonies led, ere long, to the establish 
ment of another in a more salabnoni locidity, which, it » 
believed, still flounahes 
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About this time Henr^ Lawrence s great scheme for a hill 
asylum for soldiers children assumed a definite form^ and he 
paid Eyre the compliment of placing his name on the '' Com 
mittee of Reference * 

They had for some time past corresponded on the best mode 
of oirerooming the difficulties attendant on any attempt to render 
the asylum available for the children of our Roman Catholic 
soldiers who formed so large a proportion of our European 
army in India and ^hose claims to impartial consideration 
Eyre had strenuously advocated not without some practical 
effect although as might be expected there was a strong 
party utterly opposed to any concession 

In addition to his artillery duties Eyre earned on, for 
several years those of executive engineer of the Gwalior 
Division and the pretty Gothic freestone church whose tall 
pinnacled tower still gives a home like character to the Bntish 
cantonment near Gwalior was of his design and execution 
The interior suffered considerable damage from the mutineers 
in 1857 who destroyed all the coloured glass and wood work 
a very fine organ and a remarkably handsome carved stone 
pulpit turning up also the encaustic tiles of the floor In 
1854* Eyre was selected to accompany the Maharajah Sindia 
on his travels m the North West and thus witnessed the 
opening of the Ganges Canal meeting there his friend Henry 
Lawrence for the last time who spoke with intense disapprove 
of the annexation policy then in fashion and did not conceal 
from Eyre his apprehensions that danger would soon accrue 
from it and find us unprepared 

In May 1865 in consequence of failing health, Eyre pro 
ceeded on sick leave to England There he soon drew 
public attention by two lectures at the Royal United Service 
Institution and before the British Association on the subject 
of metallic boats and floating pontoon waggons for naval and 
mihtary purposes As the Crimean war was then in progress, 
his suggestions attracted the notice of Government who twice 
deputed officers of both services to witness Eyre s experiments, 
and with favourable results on both occasions 

Early in February 1857 Eyre returned to Calcutta He 
found people just begmnmg to feel uneasy regarding certain 
incipient symptoms of dissection among the sepoys The 
Maharajah Sindia of Gwalior chanced to have just amved on 
a visit to the Governor General, and closely questioned Eyre 
as to the opimons entertained in England about the seizure of 
Oude This was delicate ground, but Eyre replied that it 
was a subject upon which our public men were not agreed, 

H 
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tnd that while many approved a large party viewed it with 
regret as tending to dikurb the minda of native prmoes 
Whereapon the Mahariyali with great animation exclaimed— 
** Ah f that 18 the inith they reason rightly ^ Just a year 
previous Eyre had chanced to find himself seated at a iaJbU 
d^hSte m England next to a very intelligent young nhtive 
gentleman from Lucknow who initiated a discussion on the 
same subject and stated his confident^ belief that^ ere twelve 
months shoold elapse the whole of Oude would be m open 
insurrection It is not unlikely that this well informed prophet 
may have been the since notorious AzimooUah 

Having been posted to a Horse Field Battery at Thyet 
Myo m Burmab Eyre proceeded by sea to join it, and on the 
20th March reached his destination, three hundred miles np the 
nver Irrawady Bv that time news had come fiom Bengal of 
mutinous ontbreaks m the native regiments at Berhampore 
and Barrackpore Two months later a telegraph summooed 
Eyre with his battery to Calcutta to assist in suppressing the 
mutiny which had buist out with terrific violence at Meerut 
and Delhi and was spreading like wild fire over the North 
West Provinces On the ni^ht of the 14th of June, Eyre found 
himself once more anchored off Calcutta On that very day 
his old fhends of the Gwalior Contingent had followed the 
&tal example set by the regular army and had risen against 
their English officers, many of whom fell victims 

On landing the next mornmg in Port William Eyre found 
symptoms of alarm amounting almost to pamo, pervading the 
European community In fact a clergyman with his wife 
and family had actually taken refuge in hoard the Tubal 
Catn durmg the previous night m expectation of a rise among 
the natives Within the fort itself he found the Town Major 
employed in swearing in volunteers and preparation making 
to hang a State prisoner in the ex king of Oude a employ, 
who had been detected in tampenn^ with the sepoys of 
the garrison Next morning however the prisoner effected 
hi8 escape from under the very noses ot his European sentries 
and the king of Oude himself was arrested On the 17th 
Jane Sir Partnck Grant arrived fron Madras as Commander 
in-cbief, and while passing Eyre s ship received three cheers 
from the artillery men It was a favourable omen that he 
•honld be t^ns greeted on arrival by the identical company of 
Artillery which had been mainly instrumental in suppressing 
the Barrackpore mutiny in 1834 

After several days of uncertainty, Eyre transferred hie men 
and guns on the 10th July to the MuUak ffiit, tn tow of 
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the Lady TkachveU nver steamer^ with orders to proceed 
to Allahabad Their battery hordes had been left behind m 
Burmah, to follow when opportanity offered Meanwhile many 
tragical events had been occnmng in the North West^ espe- 
cially at Jhansi, Neemuch Pyzabad Cawnpore Allahabad 
Bareilly^ where mutiny and massacre had been the order of 
the day although the energy displayed by John and Henry 
Lawrence in the Punjab and in Onde appeared to have in 
some degree stayed the progress of the insurrection But the 
fate of India seemed trembling in the balance 

On the 25th July while approaching the military station of 
Hinapore the steamer picked np an English gentleman from a 
small boat who announced that the three native regiments 
there had risen m mutiny at 2 p h on that day and pre- 
sently a bend of the nver presented the dismal spectacle of 
burning houses in the distance At 6 p ic Eyre landed to offer 
his services to General Lloyd and at his desire disembarked 
three guns until those despatched in pursuit of the mutineers 
should return On the following day came sad tidings from the 
neigh bounng station of Segowlee that Major Holmes com 
manding the 12th Irregular Cavalry who had been most 
successful in his efforts to mam lam order m that district bad 
been murdered together with his wife by some of his own 
men Mrs Holmes was that same daughter of Sir Robert Sale, 
who as Mrs Sturt had been Eyres companion in captivity 
at Cahul 

Re embarking his guns Eyre proceeded up the Ganges to 
Buxar which he reached at 3 p M on the 28th Here he was 
informed that the Dinapore re^jiments having crossed the river 
Soan were besieging the civilians of Arrah in a house which 
bad been with fortunate foresight fortified and provisioned by 
Mr Yiokars Boyle a Civil Engineer The mutineers were led 
by Baboo Koonwar Smg of Jugdespore a brave old Rigpoot 
chief of good family, great energy of character and extensive 
infinence who had now assumed the title of Rajab and bad 
drawn towards his banner the whole fighting population of Behar 
a provmce which supplied the sepoy army with some of its 
best soldiers It was then suspected and has since been well 
ascertamod, that Kopnwar Smgh had been for months past 
carrying on an active correspondence with the disaffected 
regiments scattered over the Lower Provinces, and, had net 
his danng schemes been prostrated at an early ^lod the whole 
of Ben^ and its dependencies would soon nave bew in a 
blaze of matiny and rebellion, from Benares to Chittagong 
and who can say what might then have been the issue ? 
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At Btixar was a valuable Government stod and about 
thirty miles higher up the nver was a branch stud at 6ha 
zeepore on the opposite bank where also was stationed a 
strong native regiment held in check by only one weak com 
pany of the 78th Highlanders Eyre at once saw the impor* 
tance of preventing the Dtuapore mutineers from crossing 
the river, and as Lord Canning bad recently telegraphed to 
Patna expressing great anxiety for Ghazeepore Eyre steamed 
up thither to land a couple of guns undd his only subalteirn 

In exchange for this trivial aid the officer in command at 
Ghazeepore i^owed Eyre to take twenty Eve Highlanders 
with whom he forthwith returned to Buxar greatly to the 
relief of the Stud officers and othei English inhabitants of that 
place It most fortunately happened that in the brief interval, 
the James Hume steamer had arrived at Buxar to take in 
coal having on board 160 of H Ms 5th Fusileers under 
Captam L Estrange To that officer Eyre at once des 
patehed a note proposing that they should join forces for an 
immediate attempt to relieve Arrah L Estrange promptly 
replied in the affirmative stipulating only that Eyre should 
send him a written order to that effect taking on himself the 
whole responsibility 

This Eyre did not hesitate to do and in like manner made 
himself formally responsible for the detention of the two 
Government steamers 

Early on the morning of the 30th July guns and troops 
were disembarked and arrangements made for a march to Arrah 
distant about 48 miles to the east At the same time the 
James Hume was despatched to Dinapore with a letter to 
General Lloyd, informing him of the intended movement 
and mviting his co operation The Field Force thus extempo 
nzed consisted of tl^ee guns with 40 artillery men, 154 ot 
H M 6th Fusileers with six officers, two assistant surgeons, 
and seventeen volunteers one of the latter being the Jomt- 
Magistrate of Qhazepore Mr J H Bax, and three officera 
of the Stud The twenty Eve Highlanders were left behind with 
o^ers to return to Ghazeepore by the Erst opportunity Eyre 
^pointed as his staff officer, Captam Hie Hon^ble B H 
Hastings, a most fortunate selection as it proved, for his 
indefat^ble exertions zealously backed by the utbe^ Stud officers 
and volunteers conunbuted largely to the success of the expedition. 
The knowledge of the distnct possessed by Mr Box, bis 
coolness and energy together with his indEuence with the natives 
in procuring carnage, rendered his presence with the force 
likewise of no small advantage 
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By 5 F K, everything; was ready for a start The gnus were 
drawn by bnlloo^^ taken together with their native drivers^ 
direct from the plough Tbe reserve ammunition and commissariat 
supplies were drawn on common country carts and through 
Mr Bax’s exertions^ fonr elephants were contnbnted by the 
Dumrao Rajah for conveying tents and bedding It was 
the rainy season and the roads were very heavy so that the 
poor bullocks unused to such labour moved provokingly slowly^ 
and frequent halts w^e necessary to enable laggards to close 
up hence it was break ol day ere the first encamping 
ground^ at Nyab Bhojpore was teached At the twelfth mile a 
mounted spy in tbe service of Koonwar Smgh^ was inter 
oepted^ and was brought m wounded This proved that the 
enemy were on the alert and that circumspection was neces 
saiy The march continued till the night of the Slst when 
the discovery of more hostile scouts operated as a caution to 
halt till daybreak 

On the 1st August when near Shahpore the dismal tidings 
came from Dinapore that a detachment of 400 men, which had 
been sent from that station for the relief of Arrab had fallen 
into an ambuscade near that town and been driven back 
with loss of half their number Eyre however resolved to 
push on and strike a blow to restore whatever prestige might 
have been lost lour miles further on a bridge had been cut 
through and rendered impassable for guns but after an hour’s 
detention the damage was sufficiently repaired and the force 
bivouacked for the night outside the village of Goojrajgunje 
posting a strong guard to protect the bridge beyond which a 
picket of the enemy was known to be posted 

At daybreak on Sunday the 2nd August the force again 
advanced and had just cleared the village when bugle notes 
were heard sounding the assembly in a wood which bounded 
the view about a mile ahead and through which lay the 
direct road to Arrah We quote Lyre s own account of what 
followed, as published in the appendix to tbe 3rd edition of Gub* 
bms’ book on the Mutiny in Oude, where it has lam buried 
long enough and whence we are desirous of exhuming it 
" Eyre halted hia force to reconnoitre Tbe enemy now 
** began to show themselves in what seemed overwhelmmg foroe 
'' But content with occupying the wood to our front large 
" bodies were seen to extend themselves along the woods on 

either flank, with the evident mtention of surrounding the 
'' little force opposed to them To bring matters to an issue, 
' drew up his force on the open plam and offered battle 
** The three guns opened fire to the front and flanks) causing the 
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enemy to screen tbemselyes as mucb ns poenble behind broken 
'' ground From this the^ opened a heavy fire of musketiy^ and 
Eyre ordered forward skirmishing parties of the 5th Fusileera 

* to retaliate The snpenonty of the Enfield Rifles now became 
^ apparent Galled by their accurate fire the enemy gradually 

* fell back to the shelter of the woods Meanwhile Eyre 

* directed the full fire of his artillery on the enemy s centr6| 
with the view of forcing a passage through the wood They 
scattered themselves ri^it and left leaving the road clear, 
and under cover of the Enfield Rifles the guns and baggage 

* were promptly moved forward and pushed through the wood 
' before the enemy could again close his divided wings Emerg 

* lug from the woods the road became au elevated causeway, 
bounded on either side by inundated nee fields across which 
the baffled enemy could only open a distant fire Finding 

* their intentions thus frustrated they burned back to inter 
cept the force at Beebeegunge, distant about two miles ahead, 

* where they had eflectually destroyed a bndge, and com 
pletely commanded the approaches to it by breastworks, and 

' from the houses of the village Eyre again halted his force 
to refresh the men and cattle, within a quarter of a mile of 
the bridge and sent out scouts to search for a ford across the 

* nver Bunas which separated him from the enemy No 
ford was discovered and as it was plainly impossible to 

* effect a passage over the bridge Eyre determined on 
making a flank march to the nearest point of the railway 

' embankment distant only one mile, along which there was a 
direct road to Arrah This movement was for a time masked 
by the gnns> which opened a brisk fire upon the village, while 
the mfantry and baggage pushed forward in the new direction 
But, no sooner did the enemy discovei the manoeuvre than 
they hastened in great numbers to intercept the force at the 
' angle of a thick wood which abutted on the railway 
' Ik TOuUy Eyre discovered a ford but as his force had already 
passed it he proceeded, followed up pretty closely by a 

* krge body of infantry and cavalry bemg raw levies of 
'' Koonwar Singh while the three mutineer regiments pursued 

a coarse pardlel to his own on the opposite side of the 
stream On reaching the railway, it b^me necessary to 
halt the force and assnme a defensive attitude until the 
mntmeers conld be dislodged fiom the wood, from which 
they opened a very galling musketry fire For a whole boor 

* the force was hotly engaged at a great disadvantage owing to 
** the abundant cover which screened the enemy Twioe, 

donsg this penod; the mntineeni; seeing the guns almost 
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without lapport (L'Estrange s infantry being ooenpted m slor 
miBhuig)i rasbed impetnomy apon them^ and wei^ dnren 
" back by dischar^ of grape At this jnnctiire, Hastings 
brought word to Eyre (who having no subaltern^ was obliged 
'' to remain with the guns ) that the 5th Fosileers ^re l^ng 
^ ground, and that our position was becoming critical Eyre, 
“ therefore resolved on try mg what a charge of b^onets would 
** do and despatched Hastings with an order to L Estrange to 
that effect Unable immediately to find L Estrange, Hastings 
" at once collected every available man and himself most 
' gallantly led them on L Estrange promptly joining on learning 
the order which had been given Rushing forward with a 
" cheer they cleared the deep stream (now confined withm 
' narrow banks ) at a bound, and charged impetuously on an 
" enemy twenty times their own number Taken completely by 
" surprise the mutineers fell back in the utmost disorder the guns 
opening fire upon their retreating masses and in a few mmutes 
" not a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 
“ Thenceforward an open road was available, which skirted the 
* railway to within four miles of Arrah where a little before 
” nightfall the force was compelled to halt by an impassable 
torrent Ihe night was employed in endeavourino^ to 
' bridge this over by casting into the stream large piles 
^ of bncks that had been collected on the bank by the 
' railway engineers by which means the stream was narrowed 
* sufficiently to allow the construction of a rude sort of bridge 
formed from country carts over which the guns and baggage 
''marched without further opposition into the station of 
Arrah and the rehef of the beleaguered garrison was acoom 
" plished After their defeat at the railway the mutmeers and 
' Koonwar Singh had fled back with precipitation to Arrah, 
" to remove their valuables to the jungle stronghold of that 
' chief at Jugdespore 

Among the slain were sepoys of nine different regiments a 
sufficient proof that, in this action Eyre s small force encountered, 
besides the Bmapore regiments, a formidable number of other 
trained soldiers of the regular army We may remark here 
en passant that the scene of Eyre s action on the banks of the 
Bunas is the identical spot where Major Monro on ISth 
October, 1764, first encountered the troops of Shooja^iod* 
dowlah, following them up fi*om thence to Boxar, where he 
BO signally defeated them m a pitched battle on the 2Srd of 
tl^ month 

Eyre continues '' The relief of the garrison proved to 
'^have been most opportune, for tbeir position bad bm so 
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** effdotoally mined^ tliat a few hours^ delay must have ensured their 
destruction They numbered sixteen European civilians, and 
" fifty of Rattray’s Sikh Police The position which they had 
so miraculously defended against the three mutineer regiments, 
aided by Eoonwar Singh’s levies was a small upper roomed 
house of substantial masonry belonging to Mr Boyle District 
Railway Engineer, by whose skill it had been fortified and 
'' provisioned in anticipation of some such crisis Bat the 
' strongest position is of little avail whefe stout hearts and an 
** efficient le^er are wanting to defend it and, in the present 
" case, such hearts and such a leader were ibrthcommg To 
Mr Wake, as cml Magistrate of Arrah who possesses in 
a rare degree some of the highest qualities of a soldier, 
no less than to the unfiinching fortitude with which his able 
efforts were supported by his brave associates, may be 
" attributed the salvation of the garrison During eight days 
and nights they were incessantly harassed and so closely 
" watched that not a loophole could be approached with safety 
" At one period their water failed and they owed their 
" supply to the prompt energy of the SiLhs who m one night, 
" contrived with most inefficient tools to dig a well on the 
ground floor twenty feet deep whereby abundance of good 
water was obtained During the last three or four days their 
position had been rendered doubly perilous by the fire of some 
' guns of small calibre, which the enemy had mounted within 
^ fifty yards of the house the walls of which were perforated 
" by their balls in all directions The defence of Arrah may 
be considered one of the most remarkable facts in Indian 
history * ** 


* Mr G 0 Trevelyan in the fourth chapter of Competition Wallah 
thus truly and graphicaUy describes the Eyre of Arrah The Engbsh troops 
at Buxar were certainly a mere bandinl But there was a man there 
who was neither a novice nor a pedant neither a young soldier nor an 
old woman Wherever hard knocks had been going on witbm the last 
twenty years— and during that period there was no lack — Vincent Eyre 
bad generally managed to come m for a bberal allowance. In the 
Affgban war the roughest of schools he had learned to preserve an 
equal mind in arduous circumstances When the intelligence of the 
outbreak travellmg with the proverbial speed of bad news reached the 
station of Buxar Em at once made up his mind to march without 
waiting to hear wnether an expedition bad started from l>ipa]^re 
^rhaps be was unwilling to leave the fate of the gamson entirely 
depmUant on the enem and promptness of General Lloyd. Perhaps 

** hs thought that a good thing like the relief of Arrah would bear doiiw 
twice over His &ne oonsiated of a hundred and fifty and four Engliab 
** bsyoneU twelve mounted volunteem and three field pieces with their 
complement of artiUerymen The distance to be mversed was fifty 
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Although martial law had been proclaimed in thu distnot 
Ejrre left the execution of justice in the hands of the civil 
authorities except in the case of certain native officials who 
had transferred their services to Koonwar Singh and had been 
taken prisoners in arms against the State These men were 
tned by Drum Head Court Martial composed of the judge, 
the magistrate, and two captains Eyre himself presiding over 
the Court and, being found guilty, were hanged as an example. 
The inhabitants of the city and its environs were ordered to 
dehver up their arms in camp within forty eight hours, 
and, long before that time had elapsed a pile of 7 000 miscel 
laneous arms had been collected and broken up 

But, although the chief object of the expedition from Buxar 
had now been accompbshed there was important work still 
remaining to be done Koonwar Singh, with a large body of 
matmeers and armed retainers had fled to his stronghold at 
Jugdespore distant about sixteen miles from Arrab in the heart 
of a dense jungle Captain L Estrange, in reporting to Army Head 
Quarters truly stated — The d^culty attending the enter 
^ prize was, by universal report very great The roads wore 
represented as being (at this season of the year) almost 
^ impassable and the position of Koonwar Singh and his followers 
was deemed by all who had any knowledge of the country 
^ surrounding him as being inaccessible He added * under 
all the circumstances a feeling of doubt if not of apprehension 
* as to the success of our expedition might easily have per 
' vaded troops less confldent than ours were in the judgment, 
talent and courage of our leader ” 

Eyre having been reinforced by two companies of H M s 10th 
Foot and 100 of Rattray s Siklis from Dinapore marched from 
Arrah on tlie 11th August passing over his late battle field 
en route where the marks of bullets on the trees bore ample 

miles as the crow flies and as the waters were out over the face 
of the ooontrj^ and the population was in a state of open hostility 
the march proved long and formidable On the way JLjre ree^iv^ 
tidings of ue reverse snstained by Dunbar s detachment, lb seemed 
foolhardy indeed to advance to the attack of an enemy who had just 
out to pieces a force twice as strong as his own But according to his 
view of the matter this consideration did not in any wise affect the 
result of hu reasoning His axiom was the Arrah must he relieved 
There was no one else now left to do the busmess so of neoessi^ it 
fell to him* He had not many soldiers and would he glad to nave 
more He did not share the sentiment of King Hen^ at Agmoouit. 
He would have been delighted to see at his back a thousand or two 
" of those men at Aldershott who did no work that day But* as he 
had only a fsw he must perform m work with thm few So, on 
„ he ireii1> nothing doubtmg 
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evideuce to tlie fieroeuess of the conflict Next daj, about 
11 A M the enetnj were found in stiong |>osition, having 
a nver in their front, the town of Dulloor in their centre 
partially protected by earth works find in their rear the formi 
dable but of jungle which covered the approach to Jugdespore 
An advanced picket occupied the village of Narainpore 
whence they were soon dislodged The enemy’s right was 
screened behind broken ground and low jungle until the 
near approach of Captain Patterson s skirmishers drew forth 
their fire, whereupon Eyre opened upon them with grape 
causing them to nse m confusion when 9 timely forward 
rush accompanied by a loud cheer from the men ot the 10th 
Foot, drove them panic stricken into Dulloor and the adjacent 
jungle Meanwhile L’Estrange and Scott with the 6th 
Fueileers assisted by a field howitzer, held m check the enemy s 
left, consisting of Koonwar Singb.s irregulars horse and foot 
which now simultaneously gave way and a hot pursuit ensued 
terminating only at Jugdespore itself The enemy as they 
retieated through the jungle maintained a dropping fire 
on their pursuers and abandoned two field guns en route 
Koonwar Singh bad barely time to eflect his escape in the 
direction of Sasseram leaving hia stronghold in our hands 
Eyre followed him up ten miles as far as Peroo when he 
received irom Dinapore an order of recall to join General 
Outram who had meanwhile arrived thus far in progress to 
take up his command ior the relief of Lucknow Before leaving 
Jugdespore Eyre in order more thoroughly to destroy Koonwar 
Singh 8 presti^ among the natives blew up the palace and 
principal bmldingB, where he had established a manufactory 
of arms and ammunition and had laid up large stores of pro 
visions, and which therefoie offered a tempting rendezvous for 
malcontents in such dangerous times Koonwar Singh bent his 
course towards Bewah, with the ultimate intention of pro 
ceeding to Delhi but eventually crossed into the Doab and 
thence to Oude where be earned on a desultory warfare for 
several months, until forced by the successes of the Bntish arms 
in all quarters to retire to Ins native jungles, pursued by Sir 
Edward Lngard In crossing the Ganges he received a mortal 
wound and penshed miserably, though stout-hearted and defiant 
to the last 


On the 2l8t August the gallant little Arrah Field Force was 
finally dispersed, having terminated its bnef and adventurous 
career in a campaigpi of three weeks’ duration, fruitful m 
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own responsibility, the entire provmoe of Behar was m open 
insarreotion having; proclaimed Koonwar Singh as their Kajah 
and ruler the oivihans of Arrah were besieged by the mutinous 
regiments of Dmapore withoat a hope of relief our nver 
communication between Bengal and the Upper Provinces was 
in danger of being interrupted — a danger which imperilled 
the very existence of Havelock^s small isolated force in the 
Doab and Bengal itself showed symptoms of a general rising 
What a change had Eyre s little campaign effected ! Arrah 
relieved the Dmapore matmeers twice delated and dispersed 
Koonwar Singh in full flight to the North West the district 
of Shahabad restored to order and tranquillity and the route of 
the Ganges open for the safe transit of our steamers and troops ^ 
On the night of the 20th August Eyre was suddenly 
awakened from slumber to find the companions of his recent toils 
and successes standing round his bed to offer him the parting 
tribute of their esteem and gratitude The feelings of the Arran 
garrison had been embodied in same spirited verses by Dr Halls, 
which that gentleman proceeded to read aloud whilst Eyre sate 
up in bed half wondering whether the whole was not a pleasing 
illusion of the fancy ’ But three rounds of hearty cheers with 
which the interview terminated sufficed to assure him of the 
reality 

On the 19th August General Outram thus encouragingly 
addressed Eyre * I have only time to thank you for your 

* very inteiesting letter of the 5th instant which I have sent 
privately to the Governor General The official goes to-day 
to the Commander m chiei officially Both will I am snre 
most highly appreciate your glorious little campaign What 
a refreshing contrast to the bungling that has prevailed 

' elsewhere * Your successes enable me to dispose of troops 
who otherwise must have been detained here and especially 
am I rejoiced that your Troop is rendered available for even 
more important services At Benares 1 shall have the pleasure 
of meeting you when we can both talk over the measnres 
' I have in contemplation 

So highly indeed did Outram estimate Eyre’s services that 
he even recommanded they should be rewarded by the \ ictona 
Cross m the following terras — ' la viewing the steady 

* resolve of Major Eyre to effect the relief of Arrah the 
perseverance with which he pursued bis o^ect and the 

* gallantry with which he led his small ft rce to victory even 

* against such overwhelming numbers I respectfully submit 
' that Major Eyre established a special claim to distmctioD 

and earnestly solicit His Excellency the Commander in chief 
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** to bestow on that officer the Yiotona Cross And to Eyre 
himself be wrote, as we have already recorded '' If acts of 
devotion to one's country entitle to the Cross, then surely the 
devotion you displayed at Arrah to your country, and the 
advantage that resulted to the country from that act, ought to 
secure it to yea of all men ” 

It arose from no lack of appreciation of Eyre's services 
that the Commander in-chief withheld the Cross, oonsidenng 
a Compamonship of the Bath the more shitable reward Con 
^tulatory letters poured m upon 'Eyre from all quarters, 
includmg the highest Government officials * and the Governor 
General in Council conveyed to him officially his special 
thanks, accompanying them with an expression of ^ admira* 
tion for the zeal judgment and resolution with which Major 
Eyre and his little force encountered and overcame the for 
' midable obstacles opposed to them 

It was to be expected that under Outram's command Eyre 
would not long remain idle Accordingly on the advance 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore he was entrusted with a small 
expeditionary force to intercept, and, if possible destroy a 
formidable party of insurgents from Oude who with 400 men 
and four guns, had crossed the Ganges to operate m Out- 
ram's rear and cut off his communications with Allahabad 
Eyres force consisted of 100 infantry of H M s 6th Fusi 
leers 50 of H Ms 64th Foot and two guns and he 
was joined m the wood by 40 of the 12th Irregular Horse 
Marchmg by night the town of Khoondun puttee was reached 
a little before daybreak The villagers reported the rebels 
to be near at hand if ndt actually within the walls of the 
place their boats being moored about a mile off Eyre 
therefore ordered the cavalry to gallop ahead to guard the 
gates of the town and should the rebels have fled to pursue 
them to their boats and hold them in check until the infantry 
and guns should come up 


• Although wrote Mr now Sir Cecil Beadon to Byre I have not 
the honour of being known to you I will yentore to claim vonr forgive 

** neM Cor the hberty 1 take m expreesuig the gratitude and admiration 
which m eommon 1 suppose with every Enghshman I feel for the 
prompt demaion with which you resolved upon effecting the relief of the 
" Arrah garrison and organised a force for the purpose and for the 
sdmiiable skill and bravery with which you and your httle army with 
stood and completely routed an overwhelming force of the rebels and 
finally effected your olneot with comparatively hide loss The expres 
sion of ** gratitude and aamiration from one who was Foreign SecretuV 
to the Government, mdioates most olearly the fiselmg of intense relief 
Byre s vutoiy produced in Government ciroles. 
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All tamed oat exactly as had been foreseen^ Jor the rebels 
hearings of Eyre s approach, had already be^n to retire m 
hot hute to the river, and the cavalry, pursumf;: reached 
the bank just in time to prevent the bemts leaving their 
moonngs On the amval of the infantry and gnns Eyre 
gave immediate orders to board, and an obstinate resistanoe 
was made, terminating in a desperate attempt on the part 
of the enemy to blow np the boats with all therein failing 
to effect which they threw their guns overboard and prem 
pitated themselves into the nver where they were destroyed 
by discharges of g^pe from the guns, and a fatal fasilade from 
the infantry none so much as asking for quarter and only 
three of the whole number escaping ahve Thus Outrams 
instructions were fulfilled to the very letter 

Another large party of marauders from Oude, who had 
landed about four miles higher taking warning by the fate 
of their companions abandoned their proiect, and re-embarked* 
before Eyre s cavalry could intercept them The blow thus 
decisively struck was considered by Outram to have prevented 
a general insurrection in the Doab, and in forwarding Eyre s 
despatch, he wrote — ' I now consider my communications 
^ secure which otherwise must have been entirely cut off 
during our operations in Oude from which evils having been 
^ preserved by Major Eyre's energy and decision that officer 
' and the detachment under his command are I consider 
entitled to thankful acknowledgments from Government 
* which I am confident will not be withheld His reputation as 
^ a successful leader hod already been so well established that 
'' I purposely selected him for this duty in the perfect confi 
dence that he would succeed ' This dicited a farther reoog 
nition from the Governor General m CoanciJ 

Outram, having joined forces with Havelock on the 16th 
September, Eyre exchanged his light field guns for heavy iron 
18 pounders drawn by bullocks and elephants and rendered 
farther good service on the advance to Lucknow which took 
place immediately after On the death of Brigadier Cooper 
on the 26th September while forcing a passage through the 
city for the relief of the beleaguered garrison, Eyre succeeded to 
the command of the Artillery Brigade which he continued to hold 
until the final capture of the city by Lord Clyde in March, 
1858 Shortly ofter joining the Lucknow garrison be was pros- 
trated by brain fever, brought on by exposure and* fatigue, and 
owed his life to the tender care of Martin Qubbins and his wife 
Sabsequently, he took part, as Brigadier of artillery and cavalry 
m aQ the active operations of the force, and was repeatedly 
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mentioned honourably in the deepatohes of Havelock and Ont- 
ram the latter styhug him in one of hie despatches as the 
^lant Brigadier Eto, whose victories at Arrah and 
Jagdespore have already given him an European reputation * 
Dunng the final seige of Lucknow^ Eyre's at^eiy was 
mainly instrumental in repelling an attempt of the enemy's 
cavaliy and infantry to break through the position at Alum 
bagh^ which, if successful must have exposed Lord Clyde's 
flank and rear to their attacks besides iifteroepting his comma 
mcations with Cawnpore This affair was, however, for certain 
reasons best known to tbe Head Quarter Staff, hushed up as 
unworthy of notice, and what is stranger still, when Sir 
Archdale Wilson commandmg the artillery at Lucknow sent m 
his final despatch making honourable mention of Eyre and bis 
artiHery subordinates at Alumbagh, it was brought back by 
a staff officer with an order for its erasure, as the Alumhagh 
•kad nothing to do vnth Lucknow ' 

Nevertheless, by a strange inconsistency, when Eyre and 
Frank Turner were ordered to proceed to join their new appoint 
ments, a complimentary order was published to the army at 
Lucknow wherein it was stated — ^ His Excellency parts from 
' them with the greatest regret and takes the opportunity 
of testifying the high opinion he entertains of them. They 
** have been specially retained with this force till now in oonse 
** quence of that opinion Still even this could scarcely make 
amends to Eyre f )r tlie total omission of his name from the 
final despatch which mentioned by name almost ever} other 
artillery officer who had so much as pointed a gun The 
generous minded Outram ever disdainful of injustice, after 
wards remonstrated against the omission and wrote to Eyre as 
follows — I was as much disappointed as you could be on 

* seeing the Commander in chief’s despatch m pnnt to find 
no acknowledgment was made of the services of the troops 

' at Alumbagh and especially of yourself " 

But whatever mortification Eyre suffered thereby, he was 
amply compensated by a letter from Outram himself, who thus 
exproBsed his feelings on the close of the campaign wherein they 
had been so long associated together — 1 avail myself of 
one of the few leisure moments allowed me to thank 
"you for the able zealous, and invaluable service you have 

* rendered me to give utterance to the strong feelings of 

* admiration with which I regard you as a man a soldier 

* and an ofiloer, and to assure jrou of the warm affection 
' which I bear to you as a friend Your future career 
" 1 shall contmue to watch with deep and afieotionate 
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interest^ and if at any time or in any manner, 1 can be 
of the slightest service to yon, 1 shall esteem it ftlihe 
^ a personal favour and an honour to be permitted to aid yon. 
But you are now far above the necessity for help from any 
one for you have well and fairly earned the highest position 
' the service affords and doubtless will obtain it when oppor* 

' tunity offers ^ 

Thus terminated Eyres active services in the field His 
remaining years in India were passed in comparative seclosion 
at the gunpowder agency of Ishapore — where he twice received 
the thanks of the Secretaiy of State fOr India — and latterly 
in the more laborious and important post of Inspector Generm 
of Ordnance m Calcutta During his residence here, Eyre 
warmly advocated m the editorial columns of the Friend of 
India y the establishment of military colonies in the Himalayan 
mountains, and found a supporter of his views in Sir Hugh 
Bose The subject has very recently been taken up m 
England by Dr F Mouat and been ably handled in twa 
lectures delivered at the Royal United Service Institution, at 
which Eyre presided by special invitation 

He also took occasion while at Ishapore to give a practical 
demonstration in the presence of Lord Canning and Sir Hugh 
Bose of the adaptability for military purposes m India of the 
metallic floating waggons on which he had lectured when in 
England for pontoon purposes on the rivers of India Two 
of these waggons being lashed together were launched on the 
Hooghly and found capable oi floating a nine pounder field 
gun and its full proportion of gunners Such was the 
impression made on the minds of the Governor General and 
Commander in chief, that he was at once anointed President 
of a special Pontoon Committee which entered thoroughly 
into the subject and whose report, it was hoped, would 
ere now have Jed to some remarkable practical results in the re 
organization of our pontoon system for army purposes m India 
On the establishment of the ' Outram Institute,^’ at Dum 
Dam to commemorate that great and good man s services by 
carrying out his own bene\ dent views for the welfare of tbe 
British soldier in India Eyre was selected as President of a 
Committee for the practical development of tbe scheme which 
under the anspices and leadership of the Revd Mr Norman, 
may be said to have eclipsed all other attempts of a similar 
kind theretofore made although the example has since been 
iollowed with remarkable success in oUier military stations 
He was selected by Lord Canning as a member of the Army 
Amalgamation Commission in 1861, and it is now well 
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known that^ had the suggestions of that Commission been 
attended to bj Sir Charies Wood^ that minister wotdd have 
saved himself and his oomitiy from the shame and trouble 
brought upon both by the incessant well founded complaints, 
wherewith every subsequent year has teemed, of injustice and 
bad faith complamts which have at length wrong some tardy 
concessions from his successor 

In the spring of 1863, the state of his health having 
obliged Eyre to repair to England, he became a Major 
General on the foil pay retired list, and his active career 
in India having thus terminated he was recommended by 
Sir Hngh Bose to the Home Government for further 
honours These, however have not yet been conferred, although 
backed by the Governor General in Council and by the Home 
Council of India neither has his name been included in the 
list of g^d service pensions for which he was equally eligible 
with other retired officers of artillery who have received that 
reward and whose services cannot be said to have surpassed 
those we have here recorded Nor, to the nniversal surprise of 
the Indian public as evinced in many a newspaper article no less 
than m conversation amongst military men, was the Knighthood 
of the Star of India conferred upon the man who had contn 
buted far more than most recipients of the honour to maintain 
the connexion of India with England 

England, indeed sometimes acts strangely m such cases She 
makes heroes of officers who leave their posts during an 
action she bestows prize money upon men who were hundreds 
of miles from the place of capture whilst those by whose 
danng efforts and brilliant victories in the vicinity that 
capture was made possible are left unrewarded she showers 
with an indiscriminate hand crosses and decorations , whilst an 
action which in any other country in the world would have 
raised its originator to high command and great l^onours which 
in France was regarded as the brilliant action of the mutiny 
campaign, is in England rewarded with a decoration, such 
as 18 ordinarily given to military men ior the most ordinary 
services 

Of all men in the world, however, Vincent Eyre can best 
afford to remain undeoorated His de^s need no adventitious 
prop, no tinsel ornament either to support or to commend 
them to his fellow countrymen They speak for themselves 
to his conteibporanes, as they will speak to postenty The 
neglect which he has experienced will only cause those actions 
to be enquired after which stamped bis name on the history 
of a cnsig diuriDg which the Bntish power was brought down 
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to a lower ebb tban it had ever known before It will never 
be iorgotton that it was Ymoent Eyre^ who first deifit the 
most fatal and deadly blow to the rebellion at whose hands 
the mutineers first received a retribution as prompt as it was 
effective That successful march to Arrah acquires greater 
lustre firom the fact that it followed immediately upon the 
defeat of double the number of European soldiers under another 
leader that it was made in the face of men trained m oar 
school^ whose hands were yet red with the victory they had 
achieved over a lar^r force who knew that with the defeat 
of Eyre they would gam possession of Behar^ — would be in 
a position to march upon Bengal Looking at men as they 
are, we may well assert that there are few who would have 
taken upon themselves the responsibilit} at which Eyre so 
eagerly clutched There was no tarrying^ no delay no 
telegraphing for instructions no sheltering himself under the 
wing of others On the contrary not only did he show 
himself able to think and act at the same moment — one of the 
highest attnbntes of a man — but he was ready to take all respon 
sibility,— the responsibility of every one joining bis force — upon 
his own shoulders — to give orders in wnling — to do anything 
in fact to insure movement and action When we think how 
rare such qualitities are in the world — that other men who 
from interrat or from their official position obtamed a factitious 
reputation during the mutiny showed when brought into 
action that they possessed them not — we must the more 
honour the man who not only possessed but used his great gifts 
to such purpose^ — to the savmg of British mterests in India 
For however much m these days of peace and security some 
people may be luclined to undervalue the effect of the great 
Buooess of Arrah this we know for a fact that at tlie time 
it was regarded as the turning point of the mutiny as the death 
blow to rebellion m Behar^ as so strengthening the hands of 
Government^ as to enable it to turn its undivided attention to 
affairs in the North West What if Eyre bad not succeeded ? 
Where then would have been Havelock ? Where the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow ? In what a position would have been 
the Commander m chief with the whole country between 
Allahabad and Calcutta in insurrection ? Who can doubt that 
Qhazeepore would have gone, that Patna would have gone 
that Calcutta itself would have been aor^ threatened? It 
was not possible, indeed, that a Llc^d or a Hewit^ should have 
occupied the place of an Eyre Men of that cuibre are not 
the adventurous to whom alone adventures are possible It 

K 
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needed for such an expedition a leader who laughed at respon 
nbili^ when it nu^t affect his action^ who was oool^ deter- 
mine^ resolate, who possessed the brain to oontnve^ the ner?e 
to carry ont, bis dan^ plans Such leaders are rarely met 
wii^ now a days, — ^bnt such an one the Arrah field foloe 
possessed m Yinoent Eyre 

The warm personal feelings which we entertain towards the 
subject of this sketchy knowing as we know how much there really 
IB to a^ire in his character, have promptod ns to the task, — 
the pleasing and inspiring task,-— of laying his deeds, just as he 
accomplish^ them, before the readers of this Bevieto We have 
done this, of design, barely almost nakedly We have avoided 
everything bat a recital of facts as they occurred, preferring 
to our own comments, the comments oi such men as Lord 
Canning Sir James Ontram, Sir Ceml Beadon, and others 
whose totimony cannot be doubted We have given the sun 
pie outline of a career of a British officer m India, commencing 
m the steady performance of bis duty, he himself aiding that 
performance by constant study , and caimmating in an exp^tion 
and a victory, both of which testified to the excellence of the 
seed BOWS, to the fertility of the soil is which it had takes root 
How tme indeed is the apothegm, that a life of preparation 
will not fiul of glory — ^how still more true, if possible, the 
dictum, that the opportunity will not fail the man, if the man 
only fit himself for the opportunity \ 
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Abt in — Bornhc^ Survey and Setttmeni Act (Act I qf 
1865 ) An act to provtde /or the eurvey demarcation aeeeeOm 
ment and adminietration of lands held under Government^ 
in the dutrxcts belonging to the Bombay Presideney, and 
for the registration of the rights and interests of the oceupanis 
of the same 

T he Bombay Presidency proper contains three g^nd territorial 
divisions the fertile plains of Gujerat the Concan between 
the sea and the Western Ghauts and the elevated lands of the 
Deccan It is divided into seventeen collectorates or sub 
collectorates the supervision over which in matters of revenue 
and police is entrust^ to two Commissioners^ one in the Northern j 
and one m the Southern Division The extensive but comparatively 
barren and unproductive territory of Sind nearly equalling in 
area the rest of the Presidency^ bas been for upward of 20 years 
under the Government of Bombay, and is entrusted to a 
Commissioner who exercises a greater antbonty in matters of 
civil government than the other Commissioners, and who corres- 
ponds more nearly to a Chief Commissioner in other parts of 
India. 

The portion of this great territory, that belonged to Great 
Britain at the commencement of the present century was most 
insignificant With the exception of the Island of Bombay and 
a few other places, the collectorate of North Canara may he said 
to be the oldest British possession, it having been conquered 
from the Mysore House in 1801 for 60 years it remained 
under the Government of Madras and, in 1862, it was trans- 
ferred to Bombay Fifteen of the distncts came to us at the 
fall of the Peshwa m 1820 and the extensive provinoe of 
Sattara lapsed twenty years ago 

For years before the overthrow of the Poona Government, 
the Mahratta temtoiy had been overrun with contendu ^ mmes, 
and subjected to all the evils of misrule and anarchy YHien we 
assumed the government in 1826 nothing ooola exceed the 
disorder that prevailed m all matters oonn^sted with land and 
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the land revenue The old tenures and aseeaimentB were sub- 
verted^ fraudulent olaims to exemption from the payment of 
iMid revenue were based upon false entries m the public repstersj 
none but the most influential could venture to call his land 
his own^ the assessments were liable to constant alteration 
at the capnoe or discretion of tbe local or village officers^ and 
corruption and peculation were prevalent For the first few 
years, after the conquest of a warlike and turbulent country, our 
attention was chiefly directed to measures for strengthening 
our own position and taking stock of what we had obtained 
and but little was done systematically for the improvement 
of tbe civil administration of the new provinces At length, 
in 1 827 the Code of Regulations kuown as the Elphinstone Code 
became law and was gradually introduced into all tbe territories 
subject to the Government of Bombay This Code as originally 
published on the 1st Januaiy 1827> contained twenty six Begn 
latioos classified as follows — 

1 Pieliminary 
9 Civil Justice 
5 Criminal Justice 
6, Revenue Branch 
1, Military 
4 Miscellaneous 

From 1827 to 1834 the Government of Bombay oontmned 
to exercise legislative powers and passed numerous Regulations 
altering and amending the Code, but leaving its mam features 
almost untouched in which state it remained for the next 
quarter of a century, during which the legislative power was 
vested in the Supreme Government 

The great Indian Codes that have been enacted dunng the last 
BIX years, have entirely destroyed the Bombay Regulations as 
a Code with tbe exception of a few provisions of the civil 
and criminal branches and the six 1 ^gulations contamed in 
the revenue branch the Code may be considered as repealed 
It IS not our object to advert here to those portions of the 
Code that related to the civil and criminal law, but we may 
observe that they had become overlaid by interpretations and 
amendments, and were not adapted to the requirements of the 
time Tfie Code was an undoubted improvement m 1827, and 
acted as an agent of civilization for many years, to an extenk 
which can scarcely be conceived by those who have not a know 
of the st^te of the country, when we first took possession 
of it But in 1860, it was high time that it should give way 
to a more perfect system of law, and none, who have turned 
their attention to the matter, can doubt that the Indian Penal 
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Code, and the Codes of Procedure are fully appreciated by dU 
the natives of the country who have enough inteUigence to 
study the law The accuracy of definition, the sound practical 
wisdom that underlies the whole fabnc and the evident 
marks they bear of being the result of the labonous thought 
of highly cultivated minds command the admiration of all, for 
these by far the most magmficent monuments of our rule in 
India 

But it is to the Avenue Code of Bombay that we propose 
to direct our attention, and chiefly to that portion of it relating 
to the land revenue as it is contained m the 16th and 17th 
Eegulations of the original Code and the various Regulations 
and Acts by which these have since that time been modified 
Regulation XVI of 1827 consists of three chapters the 
first two of which relating to the appointment of Collectors, 
their assistants, and stipendiary establishments remain almost 
unaltered and call for no remark The third chapter relates to the 
appointment of hereditary officers as agency which has always 
exercised a great infiuenco in the territories of Bombay, and 
has been consideraWy modified by Act Xf of 0^46 

The substantive law of the relation between Government 
and the cultivators of the soil is laid down m the seventeenth 
Biegulation which is by far the most interesting of the whole 
Code, and we propose to discuss the pnnciples contained m it, 
and to examine their gradual development into the present 
revenne system of Bombay The duties of a Collector as 
defined in the 1 6th Regulation, are To assess and collect the 
' several descriptions of public revenue entrusted to his manage- 
ment, according to es^blished usage and to decide certain 
" civil suits and to try claims to exemption from the payment 
of land revenue ' (Regulation XVI of 1827 Section 2) and 
these duties are explained in detail in the following Regulation, 
the first chapter of which relates to the assessment of hmd, 
the next six to the collection of the revenue the eighth to the 
trial of civil suits connected with land and the ninth and 
tenth to claims to exemption 

The principle, on which the rules for assessing land are based, 
IB that all land is subject to the payment of land revenue which 
shall be assessed by the Collector according to the established 
* pnnciples that govern the assessment of lands of the descnptioa 
to which it belong, ** unless a claim to exemplaon be proved, 
that the settlement be made with the occupant or person entered 
m the land registers as occupying the land, and shall not 
exceed any specific limit that may have been estabhdied and 
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" preserved/’ ihat the oooopuit shall be liable la person and 
property for the revenue of this land^ and that the CoUeotor 
shall &L the dates at which the instalments of revenue full 
due 

It will thus be observed that subject to the control of 
Government, a wide discretion was left to the Collector in 
fixing his assessments from year to year He was only bound 
to reooCTize proved exemptions and established limits, and as 
the only limit recognix^ m the proviuo^s conquered from the 
Peshwa, was that the assessment received not exceed two- 
fiths or one^third of the produce, it will be evident that there 
was scope for much lackrentmg The exercise of this authonty 
was, however practically limit^ by the mumber of holdings, and 
the great amount of work devolving on the Collectors, and no 
general revision of the assessment took place Individual 
cases were taken up by the native officials not always with 
strict regard to justice and moderation, but the bulk of the 
assessments remained from year to year as we found them at the 
conquest The existence of such a power of interference gave 
^eat opportunity for dishonest and corrupt practices, and it 
IS believed that in some districts, at least, the most shameful 
extorbon was common Besides this it was held that with the 
exception of a few favourable tenures no land was the property 
of the occupant who might at any time be ousted on another 
person outbidding him and agreeing to give a higher rent 
The state of thmgs that exisW a few years after the pass 
ing of the Elphinstone Code was eloquently desonbed by Sir 
Bartle Frere in a speech, delivered at the time of discussing 
in the Bombay Council, the Act whose title stands at the head 
of this article 

** His Excellency the President said that after what had been 
stated m the petitions laid before the Council that day, he was 
** unwilbng to let the Bill be read a second time without bearing 
his personaJ testimony to its being a most valuable and neces 
" sary measure, and one, as far as be could judge, singularly free 
from all tbe objections which had been stated againrt it 
Nearly thirty years had passed smce he was personally connected 
" with the operations which led to the commencement of the 
" survey in this Presidency, and Was himself employed m the 
" dietneto in which the survey was first mtroduoea It was im 
possible to give any one who had not seen the country at the 
» tame he was<9peaking of, an idea of how this India, which is 
^ always said to oe so immutable, had changed for the better, and 
** how much of that change was due to one good measure of 
" admuusfratiion, steadily and consistently oamM out 
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The principle of the Bill was two-fold, 1st, the Bill etereo- 
“ typed the change to which he had advert by confirmiDg the 
past proceedings of the Survey Department , and secondly, it 
made provision for the futore prosecution of the same beneficial 
'' process, hereafter To give some idea of the state of this part 
of the country, before the changes m the revenne ‘system, to 
'' which he allud^ had been mtroduced he would bnefy describe 
the condition of the people of the Deccan as he saw them in the 
year 1836, when, shortly after his arrival in this country, he was 
employed as an assistant of Mr H E Goldsmid whose name 
“ cotdd never be mentioned without regret at the ea|;ly loss of one 
'' of the most valuable and devoted servants this Government had 
" ever possessed Mr Goldsmid was sent to enquire mto 
certain charges of mismanagement m some of the districts of 
the Poona Collectorate The whole of the Decan had been 
more or less exhausted by the errors and mismanagement of 
former Governments The removal of the native court and 
army had destroyed the local market for produce No foreign 
trade, adequate to supply its place bad grown up The prices 
of agncultural produce and of labour had for years been steadily 
fallmg and the Government revenue was as steadily decreasing 
But what most attrarcted the attention of Mr Williamson 
Bamsay, so well known as the sole and most able Bevenne Com 
missioner of that time was the extreme diffionlty with which 
even an inadequate amount of revenue was extorted from the 
cultivators , and he deputed Mr Goldsmid and Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Shortrede to inquire into the truth of the charges of 
oppression, which had been made against the revenue officers of 
^ the district he referred to The situation was shortly this 
Barely more than two thirds of the culturable land in any 
district were under cultivation Frequently as much as two 
^ixds of the land was waste Villages almost deserted were 
frequently to be met with some were bdchiragh without 
" a light in them, utterly nnmhabited The people were sunk 
** m the lowest depths of poverty , they had few recognized rights 
m the land , the boundaries of the different villages and different 
estates were often unsettled and gave nse to disputes which 
there were not the means of finally deciding The revenue 
to be denved from the land was practically dependent on 
« the discretion of the local officers There were it was fame, 
fixed oustomaiy rates which nominally ri^puiated the asseument 
to be paid But they were so mnch higher than coold possibly be 
** paid at the then ex:^mg pnoes of produce, that it was neoeenry 
to grant remissions, of the necessity for and extent of which the 
<^Jooal ofiioers were the sole ^dges, and it was thus praeticaily 
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** left to a very ill pud olass of inferior offloialB to decide what 
** ehould be taken from the people 

** The results of such a system might be easily messed In 
g^d seasons, the people were forcm to pay to the uttermost 
mrthiDg, without having the certainty that what they pud 
'' really went to the Government Treasury In bad seasons if 
they were unable to obtain remiBBions, they had no resouroe but 
** to leave the country and seek subsistence elsewhere 

“ He (the Presideut) had seen many <of the victims of this 
most wretched system People had been brought before Mr 
Golds mid ^lio deposed to having been tortured in the most 
« cruel manner in consequence of their inability to meet the 
demands of the native Collectoi's They had been exposed to 
** the heat of the sun and were forced to stand with large stones 
on their heads, or to lie down with heavy weights laid on 
their chests This state of things was repoi by Mr 
'' W illiam son Ramsay the Revenue Commissioner to the Govern 
** ment He showed that the fault lay less with the under paid 
"officials than with the Government itself which required from 
" its servants an impossibility, viz to realise the assessments of 
" the most prosperous day of the Mahratta empire when prices 
"had fallen far below their former amount He ur^ed the 
"injustice of entrusting such powers to ill framed officials at a 
" dutance from all effective control, without taking the proper 
" preoautious of giving them such a salary as would place them 
"above the influence of temptation He pointed ont a truth 
" which IS now generally recognized and act^ on, that the true 
"secret of a good land revenue system is moderation m demand 
" that if the demands were moderate cultivation would certainly 
" increase that the cultivators would be sure to prosper and 
" that in their prosperity the State would share It so happened 
that these suggestions fell on kmdly ground Sir Robert Grant 
"was then Governor of Bombay, than whom a more able states 
" man or larger hearted philanthropist has never been at the head 
"of the Government of any Presidency On receiving the 
Bevenue Commissioner's report he cordially sympathised with 
" hiB views, and charged him to see that tbe great principles to 
" which he had given expression were effectively earned out In 
"execution of these orders Lieutenant Wingate was associated 
" with Mr Goldsmid with a view to devise a complete plan foif 
" a general survey, and an equitable assessment of all G overmen t 
** land ThesQ gentlemen were ably seconded W several officers 
" chiefly drawn from tbe Army And he (the President) mi^ht 
" remark that this was only one of the many occasions on whioh 
" the Government of India had been indebted to the Army (ot 
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" offioerB who had rendered the most effective aid m the general 
administration of the country He shoold only weary the 
Council if he were describe the different parts t^en by these 
** offioere m the operations of the survey He could not, how 
ever refrain from mentioning the names of some of the gentle* 
‘ men to whom at the outset the enpervision of this dnly was 

* entrusted and to whose zeal and ability in laying the founda* 
tion the excellence of the superstructure is mainly due 

Lieutenant Nash lof the Bombay Engineers of the first and 
** ablest of tbeir number was no more Lieutenant (now Colonel) 

* Gaisford and Lieutenant (now Major) Davidson had long since 
^retired from the Service and were both he believed still living 

a life of active benevolence in their native country Two of the 
'^ongmal officers liowever of that time Majors Francis and 
^ Anderson, had been throughout in active charge of survey ope 
" rations and were he was glad to say now at the head of the 
Survey Department they had never ceased to preserve with 
' religious fidelity the great principle which had been laid down by 
** Messrs Wingate and Goldsmid It was but a small part of the 
' praise to which these officers were richly entitled to say that 
the success of the Revenue Survey in tlie Bombay Presidency 
depended m a great measure upon their high qualifications and 
^ tried character * 

This description applied more or less to the whole of the 
Deccan and Gujcrat but not to the Concan or to the district 
of Canara Theie a feeling of property in land and tenures 
undisturbed for generations had created a very different state 
of thmgs for which an exceptional mode of treatment will 
be provided 

The features of this plan devised by Mr Goldsmid and 
Sir George Wingate as finally sanctioned in 1848 are as fol 
lows — ^Each of the three superintendents of survey had six or 
seven assistants, two of whom were called classing' assis 
tants and the rest ^measuring ' assistants and nnder each 
assistant were about twenty native classers or measmers When 
a distiiot was to be surveyed the survey officers were appointed 
assistants to the Collector so as to give them a legal power 
of entering the land and assessing it The land of each 
village was then surveyed and measured out into fields or 

* numbers of convenient size each separate holding, as 
far as practicable, being made into a separate number or 
numbers which were aU demarcated with boundary marks 
The native measurers were kept at work in the field during 
the eight fine weather months their operations being testea 
by the assistant by theodolite surveys, and his tests in turn 

L 
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examined b) the superintendent The waste and unowned 
lands of the village were also measured off into convenient 
fields and during the monsoon, the work of the fine season was 
recorded on maps, and a rough field register was prepared 
The map and register were then hmidcd over to a classmg 
assistant whose mities consisted in examining the soil of each 
number, and otlier circumstances affecting its productive powers, 
when a place was assigned to it in one or other of the three 
scales of relative value under the three heads of ' garden^’ 
imgated, and dry ’ The information collected by the 
measurers and the classers was then sent up to the supenn 
tendent on whom the most delicate part of the work devolved 
He had to fix the maximum rate of assessment for each of 
the three scales or that rate which a field of the highest 
possible class should bear This the turning point ot the 
whole system seems a mysterious process and we have been 
unable to find any clear explanation of the method adopted 
Apparently much was left to the natural and acquiied sagacity 
ot the superintendent By tentative processes maxima were 
struck that yielded a levenuc for the village or circle of villages 
equal to the average ot past years and these were lowered 
or raised as the ciicumstances of the district seemed to 
require a decrease or to admit of an increase in revenue The 
maximum once fixed all the other steps tollowed readily each 
field fell into its place and the area and rate gave the total 
assessment which was then declared in force for thirty years, 
and the earliest settlements are now nearly approaching their 
pierm It was felt that the improved condition of the people 
and their gi eater independence made it necessary to streng 
then the hands of the Survey Department, and in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of some interested landowners, the 
Survey Act of I860 was passed By this Act the duties of 
assessing land aie taken fi om the Collectors, and vested in 
officers of survey who are formed into a separate department 
no longer under the Civil Commissioners of the division but 
under Special Survey Commissioners who correspond direct 
with Gkivernment, and full powers are ^iven them to exact 
assistance and lay down boundaries Legal sanction is given 
to settlements for thirty years being made and occupancy 
under them is declared (Section 36 ) to be a transferable 
and heritable property ^ with a ri^ht of renewal at revised 
rates on the expiry of the term of settlement and Government 
farther binds itself that the revised rates shall be fixed not 
" with reference to improvements made by the owners or 
occupants from private capital and resources durtny ike 
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" currency of any eettlement under thu Ael, but with reference to 
' general considerations of the value of land^ whether as to 

soil valuation^ pnc^ of produce or facilities of communication^ * 
(Sec 30) another Section limits the duration of a settle- 
ment to thirty yearsj and reservation is made of power to 
impose special local cesses for municipal improvement 

The words marked in Italics suggest a serious considera- 
tion whether the occupants under settlements made hfore 
the Survey Act was introduced, are liable to have their assess 
meat revised with reference to tlieir own improvements and it 
would be well for the Government of Bombay to set this doubt 
at rest, as its existence implies the possibility of a short-sighted 
and grasping policy bein^ attempted We can not doubt but 
that the omission was unintentional and that the integrity of 
the guarantee will be coniirmod to all the settlements effected 
before the passing of the Act 

The result of the system of survey and assessment that 
has thus been steieot} ped by this Act has been satisfactory 
though it by no means comes np to the merit assigned to it by 
its staunch admirers It had three avowed objects which were — 
(1) to equalize the assessment (^) to survev and measure the 
land and (3) to give a fixity of occupancy rights The second 
and thud of these objeets have been obtained with remarkable 
success and under the combined influence of the settlement of 
an unexampled rise in prices and of other measures of good 
Government the position of Die 'igricultural population has 
gieatly improved But as regards the attempt to equalize the 
assessment the success has not been so great The records of 
sales of laud effected of late }cai<^ sliow the most marked 
disci epanev between tbe siuvey assessment and the market 
value of the laud assessed Some fields sell at more than a hun 
dred times the assessment and some at less than one year’s 
assessment and making every allowance for special enhance 
meut of value there can be no doubt that the equable distn 
bution of the laud revenue has not been accomplished 
in Bombay One result however has followed from the survey 
which IS very remarkable and probably entirely unexpected by 
its originators This is the establishment of the practice of 
periodical revision of the assessments as a fundamental principle, 
and the avoidanoer of the prescriptive enjoyment of unchanged 
rates of assessment, which, in parts of the sister Presidency of 
Madras seems to prevent any increase to th^ land revenue 
There is no doubt that the assertion by Government, at so early 
a period of our occupation of the right to revise and increase 
tbe assessment has placed the Government of Bombay m a 
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position of advantage as regards its ryots and it now remaias 
to be seen whether these rights of the Government will be 
given up m obedience to Sir Charles Wood s despatch of 1862| 
and the demands of sound policy The limitation of the dura- 
tion of iuture settlements to thirty years^ insert so pointedly 
m the Act of 1865 seems to inmcate an intention to avoid 
a permanent settlement of the land revenue but as yet no 
other indication of the views of Government on this important 
matter has been made public 

There is no doubt that a certain advantage of financial 
position IS secured by retaining the power to revise and increase 
the land revenue from time to time but it can hardly be 
esteemed a privilege to be the only part of India where such 
a power exists as the temptation to draw upon a province so 
easily squeezed must be bard to withstand 

On the other hand we view the arguments for a permanent 
settlement of the land revenues of India brought forwaid in 
Sir Charles Wood s despatcli of 1862 as incontrovertible and 
only surpassed m exigency by the one based on the existence 
in that despatch of a solemn pledge of Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment^ on the strength of which English capital has been invest- 
ed in the soil of India But the gieat question of burdening 
the land with the cost of Goveinment that now agitates the 
mmd of men at home in its application to Ireland or to India is 
one that demands for its due consideration a separate article 

The only other provision of the Survey Act, which it is 
necessary to notice is one for giving legal authority to a rule 
for preventing the sub division of numbers With few exceptions, 
a person was bound to take up retain or relinquish entire numbers, 
and no sub occupancies were recognized by the revenue oflicers 
The 45th Section of the Act lays down a similar rule for the 
guidance of all civil courts Ihere has not been time to 
ascertain the re alt of this enactment but it appears simple 
and effective, and will probably be found to answer well 

The powers of a Collector for realizing the land revenue were 
much the same as in other parts ot India If he anticipated 
any difficulty he would lay an embargo on the crop before it 
was reaped, and he could levy the revenue by distraint or 
imprisonment The practice enjoined by the survey rules was 
to sell a portion of the defaulter’s land it being argued 
that bis liabilities in future years bemg small would be more 
readily met, at the same time as his arrears for past years were 
discharged But of late years m surveyed districts there have 
been no instance where recourse to such violent measures was 
necessary The Collector’s powers can be exercised on behalf 
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of a flupenor holder^ with this great difference between the 
Bombay and Madr^ systems that whereas in Madras the 
superior holder coa(L himself distrain the tenant^s goods and 
chattels and hand them over to the Collector for sale 
no such power was given by the Bombay law, under which 
the distraint, as well as the gale was effected solely by the 
Collector 

By the Code of 1827, the Collector was vested with the powers 
of a civil court, with tegard to all suits for (1) the possession 
of land (2) tenures (3) rent (4-) use of wells tanks water 
courses and loads and fidds (5) boundaries Aud by Act XVI 
of 1838 the cognizance of all suits regarding tlie possession and 
tenure of land was vested m the civil courts the revenue courts 
having power only to give ad inleum oiders in cases of wrongful 
dispossession By further legislation in 1865 suits for rent and 
water nghts were also transferred to the cuil courts and ques 
tions relating to boundaries are disposed of undei the Survey 
Act The civil jurisdiction of the Collector las therefore ceased 
to exist, and his power is limited to enfoicing the payment of 
Government levenue foi the current or foimerjears assisting 
landowners to collect their dues for tlie current year and 
passing summary orders m disputes about po«!ses8ion The differ 
ence in the position of Collectors in Bengal and Bombay 
will be noticed and the freedom of the latter from all work 
of the nature known as Act X Suits There is no doubt 
that if the judicial machinery is sound and strong enough it 
18 nght that civil suits of all descriptions should be brou^^ht 
within its scope and the sepaiate semi judicial ^ He venue 
Courts ^ can only be viewed as a tcmpoiary makeshift to be 
abolished in Bengal as in Bombay so soon as the regular courts 
can undertake their propei functions 

The duty of hearing and deciding on claims to exemption 
from the payment of land leveuue was also vested in the 
Collector by the Code of ^ 827 but like the duties of assess 
ment have been transferred to a special department, but 
not with the same happy result It was found that the Col 
lectors were quite unable to carry out such a systematic and 
complete enqury into titles as was considered advisable and 
about 1848, separate Enam Commissioners were appointed who 
afterwards merged in tlie Alienation Department established 
by Act XI of 1852 By this all powerful machinery with 
complete control over all the extant public recefrda of former 
dynasties, and a most intimate knowled!^ of eveiy circumstance 
that oo\dd affect its inquries raised above the law and presided 
over by officers, than whom none abler could be found, or 
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less liable to be moved by sympathy with any claim to^xemption 
however old^ if it failed to reach the prescribed standard of 
proof an investigation into titles was oaii(ed on for years till 
after the terrible events of 1857 it was thought necessary to 
abandon the measure and to offer to all those^ whose titles 
to exemption had not been adjudicated the alternative of having 
tbeir titles confirmed on payment of an annual quit rent of one 
quarter of the then existing survey assessment Considenng 
the moderation of the existing assessmeiTuS^ it is not surprising 
that these terms were eagerly and readily accepted as well as 
the further boon that was offered of having the rent-free 
land declared freely saleable and transferable on payment Of 
a sum of one sixteenth of the assessment By this means a 
very considerable portion of the lands of Bombay has been 
permanently ahenated and settled at quit-rents varying from 
one quarter to one half of the survey assessment and the 
great value of these estates will be seen when at the close 
of the thirty years settlement tho assessments on the surround 
mg Government lands are doubled or trebled 

We have thus attempted to explain in a short and general way 
the present state of the law affectmjf land revenue in the 
Piesidency of Bombay Let us glance lot a few moments at 
the position ot a ryot or occupant of land the assessment 
of which was settled twenty or twenty five years ago We 
will suppose him to have increased the value and size of his 
estate by improvements and the purchase or grant of waste 
land and that instead of being worth two or three times the 
annual assessment it is now notwithstanding the shortness 
of the remainder of the lease worth fiom thirty to forty times 
the assessment When the settlement expires he will Lave the 
right of renewing it for whatever further period not exceeding 
thirty years the Government may offei on the assessment 
which may after revision be imposed Supposing what can 
hardly be doubted that the Government will give the same 
consideration to the owner s improvements made dunng the 
cnrrency of former settlements, as they promise to those made 
after the passing of the \ot two points will remain for 
decision by the officers to whom the task of revision is 
entrusted The Jlrst is to fix the proportionate shares of the 
increased value that is due to the owner^s private capital and 
resources on the one hand and to '' general cougiderations 
on the other^ — aud the second is to the duration of the 
new settlement No one will fail to recognize the difficulty and 
importance of both those operations, and we shall look with 
great interest to any proceedings of the Government of Bombay 
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that may throw light on their latended poli<^ It ib probable 
that Sir Bartle EVere has left on record for his snocessor’s 
information some ^preesion of his own views^ although 
in his place at the uouncil of India he will be in a better 
position to watch the progress of the revision 

There is one point connected with the passing of the Bombay 
Survey Act that cannot be overlooked Largo survey establish 
ments costing many lacs of rupees annually have been at work 
for nearly thirty years mnd it is understood that the survey and 
settlement of the whole Presidency (except Sind) will be completed 
in a very few years It does not appear therefore why on the 
eve of the completion of the survey a new and costly depart 
ment was created and given a legal We have seen no 

paper that throws light on this point and if it is intended, 
as may be presumed to do away with the survey establishments 
when their work is done it seems a pity that these admmis 
trative details were embodied in the Act especially as 
the previous system had worked so well and been so successful 
We trust that it is not intended to maintain the Survey Depart 
ment for tlie revision of the assesment as the scveial settlements 
expire, a duty which the Survev Act does not m any way 
require to be done by survey officers but which might be 
safely left to the Collectors who will by that time be relieved 
from the pressure of woik caused by the breaking up of the 
Ahcndtiou Department and able to turn their attention to 
the preparation of statistics for the new settlements A 
system seems to li'ive giown up in Bombay by which all 
difficult questions affecting land revenue or a Collector s duties 
are leferied to the Suivey Depaitracnt and while every docu 
ment that we liave seen beius witness to the admirable manner 
in winch the officers at the liead of that department perform 
the extraneous work thus thrust on them as well as their own 
legitimate functions it cannot be doubted that this system 
generates a want of self conhdence on the part of the regular 
officers of revenue the effects of this may be to lessen m 
some measure the powei of the Collectors to deal with general 
questions in a practical manner but that feeling will soon wear 
off, and can aff )rd no rcasonnblo grounds for maintaining the 
costly Survey Department of Bombay even if our finances 
were more flourishing than they are The revision of the 
settlement (unless a fresh survey is required) is a duty that 
fairly belongs to a Collector aud we cannot be too much on our 
guard against yielding to the temptation that besets those 
entrusted with administration, of creating special departments 
with the object of ensuring that difficult questions shall be 
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placed before them by responsible and carefully selected persons 
in such a manner that reliance may be placed on their opinion 
and thus reheving themselves of a laboiiouB task No one 
knoivs bettei than Sir Bartle Frere or has better expressed the 
evils of centralizing by departments instead of by individuals 
and we cannot avoid expressing some surprise that it should 
have fallen to his lot to pass a measure that created a separate 
department for the performance of duties which in all other 
parts of India are under the con^r^l of the Board of 
Revenue 

We understand that the Bombay Survey Act has been 
extended to the province of Sind and to the district of North 
Canara, recently transferred from Madras to Bombay In a 
former volume* we have discussed the peculiar tenuies of Canara 
and it is to be hoped that the Bombay survey will succeed la 
setthng this difficult country on a firm and equitable basis It 
is desirable that some information icgaiding the progress of the 
survey there and m Sind could be afforded in the administration 
reports or by the publication of official reports At present 
the results aie concealed fioin th public who are almost as much 
interested in them as the Government 


* See No 42 for December 1863 
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Art IV Elphinstone^B Hutory of India Srd edition 
London^ John Morraj^ Albemarle Street 

2 Ayecn Akhery, or the Institutes of the Emperor Akbar, 
translated by Francis Gladwin Esq In three 
yolnmes Calcutta^ 1786 

8 Ear^ Travels in India Purchases Pilgrimage Calcutta, 
Lepage & Co , 1864 

4 Travels tn the Mogul Empire By Francis Bernier 
translated by Irving Brock Cafcntta B C Lepage 
& Co 

6 History of the Makomedan Power in India till the year 
1612 translated from the original Persian of Maho 
tned Kasim Fenshta By John Bnggs, hbas 
Lieutenant Colonel m the Madras Army London, 
Longmans, 1829 

6 IndSy par M Dubois de Jancigny et par M Xavier 
Raymond Pans Firmin Didot Pr&res, 1845 

O F the many thousands who visit every vear the city of 
Agra of the hundreds of thousands who poured mto it last 
November to witness the splendours of the Viceregal reception, 
held, if not m the ancient halls of the Moguls, yet on the 
p laina which surround their whilom capital, there must have 
been some at least to whose imaginations the past, speak 
mg out from marble tombs and deserted palaces, appealed 
with a force more than sufficient to drive away even the 
gorgeous spectacle of the present There were few we will 
hope, BO unimaginative upon whose spirits the aspect of by 
gone grandeur, so plainly visible in the great buildings of 
Agra and its vicinity, did not make some impression To a 
large nuyonty of yearly visitors, mdeed, m a g«ater or less 
degree, as they sorv^ t^ eplendid nuns of Futtehpoie Sikiee, or 
the marble hAa of the magmfioent palace m the Fort, whence Ihe 
edicts of the Emperor gave law from Affghamstan on the 
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north west to the extremities of Bengal to the eastward, Whence he 
ruled Coshmire and administered even some portions of the Dek 
kan, this question must always present itself Who were these 
** great sovereigns, these mighty monarchs, whose names are still 
** household words among the Mahomedans of Hmdostan, and 
the greatness of whose conceptions is evident to us by these 
magnificent monuments, by these splendid palaces at which, 
" we natives of another continent, churning for ourselves almost 
" a monopoly of civilization, can gaze oxly with mixed wonder 
and delight? Who and what were these men? What means 
did they employ to conquer, to admmister, to raise these 
lasting monuments of their sway 

Who were these men? Who at least, was the ohiefest and 
greatest amongst them? The answer is to be found m the 
very name of the city m which the idea first occurs to the 
enquirer Agra is but the old Hindoo designation of the once 
capital of the empire of the Moguls Under their dynasty 
it received another and a more significant name — a name that 
told the world who he was that had made it great who had 
nused it from the lowly position of a Hmdoo village to the proud 
elevation of capital of Hmdostan That name was Akbarabad, 
the city of Akbar — of Akbar the glory of the Moguls 

It 18 not OUT mtcntion on this occasion to enter mio a history 
of the place which Akbar thus delighted to honour, — though 
that IB a task which has never yet b^n attempted, and which 
londlv calls for a historian — nor do we propose even to offer a 
detailed account of the exciting events of the reign of that great 
monarch, — each of them demanding long and patient mves- 
tigation Be it rather ours to examme the system which 
succeeded so well with him personally to glance at the prmciples 
by an adherence to which he built up, m a few years a mighty 
^pixe, — an empire which he transmitted intact to his son and 
which he fondly hoped would descend as a complete mhentanoe 
to his latest posterity 

We are the more encouraged to take this view because it 
u beyond question that whether we regard the hberahty of 
hn views, his love of justice, his care for his subjects, none 
of the monarchs who reigned over Hmdostan ever approached 
Akbar, because likewise if we compare him with ooutem 
porary European sovereigns, he gams immmisely by the 
coiapanson So highly inde^ are his elevation of mind, his 
ireeaom fitmx prejudice, his gnutd conceptions oonsiderod 
even m the present day m the West, that his syston of admm- 
istratum has oeen refern^ to as that which hie English aacoessors 
to the empire o£ Hmdoetan ou^t to study and f^w Hhose 
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who rcJe in Indian ' ?nx)te to hb not long; sitice an iOnstn 
onB statesman^ “ should take lessons from Alexander and 
Akbar " i 

Jeellal-ood deen Mahomed Akbar^ the grandson of Baber 
and seventh in descent from Tamerlane^ eldest son of the 
Emperor Hnmayun and his wife Hamyda-B^ou Begum, 
was bom on the 14th Octoberj 1542^ at Amerkdt m the vall^ 
of the Indus It was as an exile and anud the inhospitable 
sands of an and desert that he first saw light His father 
Humaynn^ Hiough he had succeeded peacefully to the mhen 
tauce of Baber had after ten years of almost constant warfare, 
finally succumbed m 1540 to the superior strategy and influ 
ence of Shir Khan Siir and having been defeated in a decisive 
battle on the Ganges near Canooj had fied for his bfe to Lahore 
Humayun however, was doomed to expenence the trath of the 
apothegm that gratitude is but a sense of favours to come It 
has but little respect for the past A fugitive and helpless, ^ 
chance of recovermg power seeming impossible he found 
himself everywhere an unwelcome guest From Lahore he 
fled to Sinde thence after some fruitless attempts to posseea 
himself of Bukkar and Sebwan to Jodhpore in Central India. 
Repulsed here, and fearing to be delivered up to the great 
antagonist of his family Shir Shah, he attempted to make 
his way to Amerkdt a fort m the eastern desert of Smde* 
The horrors that attended his march to that place can 
scarcely be exaggerated ^Before he quitted the inhabited 
country ^ says Elphiostone the villagers repelled all 
^ approaches to their water which was to them a precious 
possession and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed 
that his followers were able to slake their thirst ” But 
m the desert itself they had to endure greater snfienngs than 
these Sometimes it was absolute want of water, sometimes 
it was the attack of enemies Exhausted and debilitated, safi!6r 
mg the horrors of thirst in all their terrible reahty one by 
one his followers succumbed When at last he come m sight of 
Amerkdt but seven of his party remained alive Even then he 
was haunted by the fear that the chief of that place who was a 
Brahmm, womd refuse him admittance — a refusal, which, m 
his case, would have been equivalent to death m its worst form 
The reply however, was happily favourable and he was saved 
Not many weeks after his amvid, Jeeilal-ood>deen Mahomed 
Akbar was bom So straitened were his father's forfctuaee that, 
instead of theeostly presents to his friends customaiy on the buik 
of an heir to the bouse of Timour he distributed amongst them 
his solitary possession, one pod of musk, aooompanymg the gift. 
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however^ with the significant wish that like the odour of that 
perfiune^ so mi^t his son's fiune be difihsed throughout the 
world,* Q 

It can well be imagined that the youth of one so highly 
bred^ and bom m circumstances so lowly^ should be mdeed 
stormy The delights of rulings once ei\}oyed^ could never 
m those days be lightly given up and even Humayun, 
abandoned by all but by his Hindoo protector^ still dremed 
of the psdaces of Delhi and the lost sceptre of Hindostan 
The thirteen years that followed the birth of Akbar were 
thus years of incessant warfare The young pnnce may truly 
be said to have been bred up in arms He was Scarcely three 
years old when he was exposed to a hostile fire under the 
walls oi Cabul Thnce ^fore he had lived ten years^ was 
he the prisoner of his uncles, bitterly hostile to his father 
and to himself But freemg himself m 1551 after the 
final defeat of his uncle Kamran in that year he jomed his 
father placed himself under his orders and finally accompamed 
him m that triumphant march which commencmg at Cabul in 
January, 1556 and culminatmg in June with a great victory 
qver Seconder Sfir at Sirhmd terminated in the autumn m the 
capture of Delhi and the restoration of Humayun to his ances- 
tr^ throne A few months later Humayun di^, and his newly 
recovered territory still bloediug from the contests for its posses- 
sion, devolved upon his son Akbar then but a few months over 
thirteen years old 

When this event occurred Akbar was in the Punjab He 
had been sent thither shortly after the defeat of Secunder Sfir 
at Sirhmd — a battle m which he had so distinguished himself, 
and BO greatly by his example animated his soldiers that, it is 
said, ^ fliey had forgotten that they were mortal " There had 
acoompam^ him nominally as his second in command, but 
really as his tutor and adviser, Behrihn Khan a Turcoman by 
birth distinguished for his talents and whose fidehty to the 
cause of the le^timate representative of the House of Timour 
had been proved upon many a battle field On hearmg of the 
death of Humayun Akbar at once assumed all the ensigns of 
royally He found, however, that he had entered at best upon 
a disputed inheritance Almost simultaneously with bia acces- 
sion to the throne there came the news of the loss of Cahvi 
and a great part of Afghanistan scarcely later the startling 
intelligence readied him that H^mu, the Hmdoo OenerS 
of the last representative of the House of Sdr, had iakm 
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Agra and Delhi^ and was prepanng to oonsommate his 
yii^nes by a maroh into tbe Punjab Behrftm Kban^ how 
ever^ was eq^ to the occasion Accompanied by the yonthfiil 
Umperor, himself eager for the oonte^^ he marched in the 
directum of Delhi encountered H^u at Panipnt^ — second 
great battle of that name^ — utterly defeated and todk him 
prisoner After the battle we meet with a striking trait m 
the character of the young prmce Behr&m had doomed 
H^mu to death and be wished that the pnnce should earn the 
title of * Champion of the Paith by striking the first blow at 
one whom he deemed an infidel But Akbar refiised to strike 
a wounded enemy Ho was deaf alike to the persuasions as to 
the entreaties of his General And it was wi& a gnef which 
his tender age prevented him from showing more ope^y^ that he 
beheld the irritated Behrkm strike off the captive s head with 
his own hand exclaimmg as he did so^ HI timed com 
passion will lose you an empire 

We must bestow but a cursory notice on the military achieve- 
ments that followed, smgling out those only for special notice, 
which serve to cast some ray of light on the character of our 
hero The defeat of Hdmu h^ restored to Akbar the cities of 
Delhi and Agra and had left him leisure to turn his undivided 
attention to the troops of Secunder Sfir then threatening 
him in the Punjab A campaign of eight months sufficed 
to quell this upnsmg, to deprive the insurgent leader of 
his strongest fortress, and to force him to retire to Bengal, 
to which &e House of Sfir considered that they possessed a here- 
ditary right During this period however the virtual ruler 
was Behr^ Khan Akbar was still too young to take 
upon himself administrative functions, and he deemed it still 
prudent to submit himself to the counsels of one who was 
at least devoted to his dynasty and to his person Nor 
can it be denied that the severe stem, and relate 
sway of the Turcoman nobleman was emmentiy adapted for 
troublons tunes When, however by the submission of the 
coontiy a mercifiil and consohdatmg pohcy had become 
desirable, and the counsels and conduct of Behr^ still ran 
on m a course of stem and vindictive cnjieliy when 
Bdirkm bimself, ignoring the using intellect of the young 
Prmce, still continued to treat him as a dependent and a 
nonentity, the ciy of the country to be nd of a policy of 
seventy and sequestration found an mvoluntair echo m the 
inmost thoughts of it's monarch Akbar, howeveir, was 
pre-emment^ of a noble and generous disp^tion Behrbn 
adhered to bis father m all his calamities he had bound 
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lus fortunes to his own^ wlien his green youth piovetited tite 
iKMBibility of bis making head alone againrt the storms tibat 
threatened him Even at this time he did |iK>t doubt that the 
very faults which c^ed forth the complomts of his nobles were 
Ihe result of a too great zeal for his dynasty Soon^ however, 
he came to find that he would have to choose between his people 
and hiB minister The persecution of private individuals their 
banishment often even their death at the instance, often ly 
the sole orders of Behrkm caused a mistrust and discontent 
amongst the people which even ALbar would soon have found 
it difficult to allay Not even the roost intimate friends of 
the king were safe against the minister's vengeance Behrhm 
in fact was virtually king exercising his authority in a manner 
that tended to alienate the affection of the people firom the rule of 
the Moguls Once convinced of the dangerous tendencies of 
his minister's administration Akbar felt that it was necessary 
for him to act promptly He accordingly proceeded unexpect- 
edly to Delhi and issued an edict announcmg his resolution 
to govern henceforth by himself and enjoining on all the 
great officers of the empire to obey no orders but his own 
Behr^ an his part sensible of his helplessness m such a 
position endeavoured first to mollify the king But Akbar 
felt that it was better for him to he no longer connected with 
one who had so long enjoyed the sweets of power, and who had 
BO misused its possession He answered Behrkm s submiseive- 
ness, therefore, by an exhortation to him to retire from power 
and to seek in a pilgrimage to Mecca, forgetfulness of the 
troubles and fatigues of a political career 

The sequel of this episode gives us another insight mto that 
particular feature of Akbar's character which tended so much 
to his success Behrkm appeared to comply with the requisi 
turn, but proceeding towards the Punjab raised the standard 
of revolt Akbar marched against him, totally defeated bun, and 
pursued him with such vigonr that he i;\as forced to throw him 
sdf on the mercy of the Emperor In those old days, — days m 
which stem retribution was considered to be the nght almo^ the 
doty of a conqueror — when bloodsbedding amongst competitors 
£ct power was a normal state of afihirs, — an ordinary man 
wnoM have at once ndded bimself of so valiant a rebel He 
indeed, who should have sentenced him to simple death without 
tortore or deprivation of sight would have been oonsideied 
meiciinl B^ Akbar was no ordinary man He abhorrecL 
Hie sheddmg of blood m itself, still more especially dehberate 
efanghter, and ine heart was sensible to noble and generoiur 
to a degree that 10 nncomnms even in this emlued 
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xuBfiteenth oentoty He could not enduie the idea even of 
wounding the amour prc^e or of loWenng tibe pnde of one, 
who, though he had^Bhghted hiB orders and defied his authority, 
had once been his |;aardian and his friend Instead, therefore, 
of receiving Behrhm as a conquered enemy, he met bim as 
his old comrade, — as one whom he dehghted to honour He 
sent his nobles to meet him seated him on his right band 
and bestowed upon him a dress of honour Having proved 
his own abihty and felt his power, he no longer even herniated 
to offer him employment and honours Behr^m, however wisely 
reverted to the idea of a pdgmnage to Mecca He was accord- 
ingly honourably conducted to Goozerat but when about to 
embark thence for Arabia, he was stabbed by an Afghan, 
whose father, years before had been killed by his orders. 

With the removal of Behrhm from office there began the real 
contest for empire rather than the reign of Akbar He was 
then scarcely eighteen years old but he h^ been raised m the best 
of schools — ^the school of adversity His personal appearance 
must have been very prepossessing He is descnbed as strongly 
built and handsome dchghtmg m the chace and manly exer 
oises, but never so happy as when an occasion presented itself to 
indulge m acts of generosity and benevolence His manners were 
most fascinating and he always comported himself as a monardu 
From prejudices, even from rehgioos prejudices, he was abso- 
lutely free To his love of justice and the means be took to 
enforce it we shall refer further on 

His task after the death of Behr^ was no light one Even 
then he was little more than chief among his nobles Succeed 
mg as be did to an empire won by force of amiA there was 
tben no check but the power of the strongest to the action of 
mdividnal ambition The idea of services rendered of per 
Bonal acts of valour the consciousness hkewise of abihties , 
— all tended to hold out to a man m those days of despo- 
tism illimitable visions of power Akbar thus found tiiot, 
even in the ranks ot his own victorious army tliere were 

men who needed the lesson he had given to Behr&m before 

they would be content to acknowledge him as the master 
whom they were bound to obey It took him seven years 
to read Hiem this lesson — so m fact to found his authonfy 
t^ his simple fat should be regarded as a decree that 

must be oam^ out Many were tim contests with rebelhous 

nobles and corrupt admmistrators withm that penod, but 
it was not less clemency of the king after each vietory 
than hiB energy, his valour and activity during the campaign, 
that tended to ius ultimate success Magnuumify on the 
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part of a oonqaeror appeals with irresistible force to those 
uisfancts from which tiiere are few natures so base as to be 
aheolutely free But at the ag^ of twenty-^ve he was m reality 
master Then it was that he ^termined to attempt the execution 
of the scheme that had been long maturmg in his 
scheme prompted by a noble ambition — the desire of oonsohda- 
tmg the various kingdoms of Hmdostan into one great empire, 
so governed by sound and equal laws that a contented people would 
always be ready to rise up as one man against a foreign invader 
Eor such a task there has seldom been bom one more qualified 
than Akbar An instinctive sense of right added to a profound 
judgment, a hberality based upon the truest kmd of chanty, 
a consummate knowledge of character and a power of m- 
fioencing others, combmed with activity courage, and great 
military ability to fit him for the work of conquering and 
consolidatmg an empire 

The first step was to establish his authonty m the temtones 
he had acquir^ This we have seen he had accomplished 
The second to conquer the ancient dominions of the crown, — 
to make them solid compact and self adhermg With thig 
object m view he first turned his arms to the great countiy 
of the Eajpoots — Hajpootana — with the rulers of parts of which 
—notably with the Eajah of Jaipore, — who hims^, his son and 
his gran^n held commands m the imperial army — he was m 
alliance Oodypore alone had the hardihood to resist his army 
But though Ciuttore the then capital, was stormed, the 
himself^ and after his death his gallant son Bana Pertah, 
refused submission to, and alliance with, the Emperor All 
the other states of Rajpootana however, recognised his authonty 
That once recognised attachment to his person and his dynasty 
always succeed^ The reason was that his enlightened pnn 
ciples followed in the track of his army No sooner had 
opposition to his authonty ceased, than the wise laws ensuring 
jo^ioe and toleration to all, healed the wounds which conquest 
had opened, and reconciled populations to his sway He ^ew 
no respect of persons The Hindoo had an equal chance with 
the Mahomedw for the great offices of State The gorgeous 
temple stood side by side with the graceful mosque, — ^monuments 
^ toleration Nay, to such an extent did he carry his 
wise liberality, that when, in pursuance of policy, he married 
two Biqpoot princesses, the daughters of the B^as of Jaipore 
and Meywar, he bmlt for their use, witbm the fort of Agra^ 
an edifice m the style and architecture of the Hmdoos, adorned 
with the emblems which they held sacred and suited for the 
per&trmance of their worship To avoid, however, giving 
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ocoBBion of offence to his Mahomedan sabjeots^ the building was 
designed so as in its extenor to have all the appearance of a 
mosque * 

The tone of the j|ovemment of Akbar at this penod and 
the manner m which it was regarded by the Bjndoos 
themselves is best illustrated by a letter which one of the 
prmces of Bajpootana addressed to his g^reat grandson Aurcmg 
zebe, on the occasion of the imposition by the latter of a r^ 
gious tax, — the Jezia er Poll tax on infidels which Akbar had 
abolished Your royal ancestor Jeellad ood deen Akbar 
wrote the Hindoo prmce whose throne is now m heaven, 

* conducted the affairs of this empire for fifty years with 

* firmness and justice watching over the tranquility and hap- 

piness of all classes of his subjects whether they were followers 

* of iTesus of Moses or of Mahomed whether they were Hindoos, 
^ or matcnahsts or believers m accident or chance All enjoyed 
^ to the same degree his favour and protection and thence it is 
‘ that the vanous populations under his rule in gratitude for his 

paternal care have decreed to him the title of ^ Benefactor of 
Mankmd hen we reflect that this letter written by 

one of an opposite behof to that of Akbar was addresstd many 
years after his demise to the bi^^oted greatgrandson m whose 
eyes it must have appeared the strongest condemnation of his 
ancestor we cannot refuse our behcf m the genume feeling which 
prompted it, or m the reality of the sentiments it ascribes 
to the great Emperor Can we too not glean from it this great 
lesson illustrated as it is b} the careers of the tolerant great 
grandfather and his fanatical descendant — the last of whom 
imperilled and lost for his descendants by that unyieldmg 
fanaticism all that the first had gained for them by his 
bberahty — that the twin sisters tolerance and chanty are 
the true foundation on which alone can rest an edifice that is to 
endure ? 

Most certainly in the case of Akbar this broad and hbend 
pohcy bore rich fruits The admission of Hindoos — strangers m 
race and ahen in religion — to the command of his armies, to 
the government of his provinces concurrently with Mahome- 
dans, acquired for his government the confidence of the entire 
Hmdoo community To the Raja of Jaipore Man Singh Akbar 
was indebted for some of his most bnlhant triumphs It 
was a Hindoo minister Todar Mull who introduced that 
financial system which bears his name Under his advioe, 
Akbar lightened the burdens that weighed upon agncnlture 
he ahohwed the capitation tax upon the Hmdoos a tax upon 
meetings for the performance of religious ceremonies, and very 

N 
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mtoij other imposts that pressed more espeoudly upon the 
poorer portion of the population But the Emperor did more 
even than that. Fmdtng that great hardship resulted to the 
agncultnral mterests^ as well as loss to the revenue^ from the 
absence of a fixed principle upon which to levy the land tax, 
he^ after the most carefm enquiry took the average of the 
rates of collection for the ten years between the fifteenth and 
twenty fourth year of his reign and fixed that afi a permanent 
settlement for the ten years to come On all his officers he enjoined 
stnct integrity^ justice^ and consideration His instructions to 
his collectors of revenue on whose judgment and discretion so 
much was depending, deserve to be recorded The collector 
" must consider himself w e extract from the Institutes of Akbar, 
a work compiledunder the Emperor s direction by his able mmister, 
Abool Fazil * the immediate fnend of the husbandman, be 
diligent m busmess and a stnct observer of truth, being the 
* representative of the Chief Magistrate He must transact his 
" busmess in a place to which every one may find easy access, 
" without requiring any go between * * * * jjig 

" conduct must be such as to give no cause for complaint 
He must assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, 
and receive payment at distant and convenient penods When 
" any village is cultivated to the highest degree of perfection 
" by tile skilful management of the head thereof there shall be 
bestowed upon him half a hiswak out of eveiy heegah of land 
" or some other reward porportionate to his merit * * * 

' Let him learn the character of every husbandman, and be the 
immediate protector of that class of subjects ***** 
" Let him promote the cultivation of such articles as will pro 
" duce general profit and utility, with a view to which, he may 
** allow some remission from the general rate of collection * * * 
' Lx every instance he must endeavour to act to the satisfaction 
of the husbandman e might make more extracts to the 
same purport Throughout his Listitutes mdeed, there breathes 
tile same spmt — an emphatic love of justice a desire for the 
welfare, not of one particular class only of his subjects, but of 
the entire people, a determmation to bghten as much as possible, 
the burden of taxation, to eliminate from it every element of, or 
excuse for, oppression, thus weldmg the people into one great 
fiunil^, to each member of which was accorded perfect hbej^ of 
conscience, entire freedom of action within the limits of the 
Jaws. 

But Akbar's great scheme comprehended Bomethmg much 
more than the emorcement of rigid justice, and the assurance 
of complete tolerance to his subjecta He encouraged Uteratoie, 
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the arte^ and scienoes Every labour which depended upon 
mtelljgence met with hie full and hearty support. He appears 
to have felt that thg great and certain end of education was 
to free mankind from eveiy sort of prejudice His intimate 
fnend Feizi, a Mahomedan^ devoted himself to the study of 
Hindoo literature and science to an enquiry into every branch of 
the knowledge of the Brahmins The same nobleman translated 
the four Gospels mto Persian Akbar received and honourably 
treated at bis court Christian missionaries A Christian pnest^ 
called Padre PaiAbattin was invited thither expressly to undertake 
the instruction in the Greek language of some Mahomedan 
youths Schools of every sort were encouraged devoted with 
admirable impartiahty to Hindoo and Mahomedan hterature 
and to these the youth of both religions were mvited to receive 
education according to their circumstances and particnlar 
views m life The Court itself was a rendezvous for men 
famed for their accon^plishments and literary knowledge 
It was impossible for Akbar however to devote during the 
first twenty years of his reign as much leisure as he could 
wish to the development of the arts and sciences He had before 
him that task without which he believed his work — ^the great 
work of his lifetime — would be incomplete — the welding mto 
one empire Hif all the peoples of Hmdostan Many of the earlier 
years of his reign therefore were spent in warfare To enter into 
into the details of this warfare is not necessary for our purpose 
it will suffice if we give only the results In 1573 he conquered 
Goozrat Three years later he proceeded against the descendants 
of the AfPghan family of Shir Shah Sfir m Bengal Here after 
a desperate contest he succeeded in establishing his government 
m 1577 but it was not till 159£ that he defimtively annexed 
that nch province to the empire In the interval he had crushed 
the rebellion of his brother Mirza Hakim in Cabul — extend 
in^ as was his wont on its conclusion pardon to the revolted 
prmce — and had succeeded in conquering Cashmire even then 
known as the Paradise of Hmdostan Soon after he was engaged 
in a terrible conflict with the inhabitants ot the Eusafzie country 
who gave him more trouble than all his other opponents In the 
course of the campaign his army met with some most severe 
checks^ and several of his most valued officers were slam 
Amongst them RajAh Bit Bal so well known to posterity 
for his wit and conversational powers, whose loss was severefy 
felt by the Emperor In the end these darmg morihtameers were 
humbled, though never absolutely subdu^ Prom 1587 to 
1592 he was engaged in establishing his authority m the 
ha inn of the IndoB, m West AffghaniSam and its immedi ate 
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dependencies Finally lie tamed his arms against those kingdoms 
of the Dekkan^ which had rejected his overtures and refbsed to 
sabmit to his aathonty His hentenants^ hdwever^ were handled 
80 severely m this campaign that the Emperor was compelled m 
1590 to repair m person to the spot the fall of Ahmednngger 
soon after his omval and of 4Beeigurh some months later 
broke up all the plans of the enemy^ a^d enabled the Emperor 
to return trumphantly to Agra in the spnng of 1601 

Thus then was complete the outer shell of the Empire 
of Akbar All Hmdostan from Cashmire to beyond the 
Nerbudda from Assam to the Suleyman range obeyed his 
law With the exception of the Dekkan bis empire may be 
said to have been consolidated in 159^ This monarch whose 
justice, whose wisdom whose care for his people have passed 
into a proverb, had then the opportunity for which he had 
striven so long — ^the opportunity ol so promoting the happiness 
of his people of so instructing his nobles of so clearly demon 
strating to all the advantages of bis system that the empire, 
founded on a basis so solid might endure to his latest posterity 
Undoubtedly he did accomplish great things An admi 
rable system of justice a contented population entire religious 
freedom an unstmted support of the arts and sciences, with a 
view to their being employed for the development of the 
country an univer^ system of education free and open to 
all irrespective of religion or creed — these were undoubtedly 
great blessings — blessings which the European nations of that 
day were free from enjoying Compare Akbar with his 
Eoroxiean contemporaries Compare the enlightened Maho 
xnedim of Hmdostan who shrank from blood and execntions, 
with the sovereigns of our own England who lived during the 
same period Compare him with the ferocious Henry the 8th, 
the seliiBh and ambitious regents Somerset and Northumberland 
with bloody Mary! Contrast the universal tolerance of 
Hmdostan with the fires of Smithfield I Even Elizabeth herself 
would snfier by the comparison The decapitation of Essex 
stands m no favourable light by the side of the pardon of 
Behrltm, while the feeling which prompted the death of the 
Queen of Scots could never have arisen m the spirit of the 
man who condoned the rebellion of bis brother liook agam 
at Franoe, for fifty years of the same period under the despi 
cable government of the most contemptible of men — the three 
last eovereigAB of the House of Valois at Spam then the 
leading State of Europe, crushed and trampled upon by the 
brutal bigotry of Fhihp the 2nd What a contrast do the two 
names preaenU Had the enlightened Akbar ouoceeded to Uie 
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throne of Charles Y who can doubt that that great county would 
have taken a foremost place in all that noanshes the vitality 
tends to the advancement of a nation that she would never 
have known the degraded position to which she has now 
fallen? 

He must have been no ordmaiy man who thus^ virtually 
makmg himself master of Hmdostan — for he can scarcely be 
to have inherited it, — so fashioned his own conduct so impressed 
his ideas upon those ibout him that he brought it to the pitch 
of excellence we have described — so greatly so far greatly in 
advance of his European contemporaries In reading the account 
of the results of his administration and in perusing those Insti 
tutes inspired by his spirit and his genius it is impossible for us 
not to withhold our full and free consent to the opinion 
abeady referred to and to say Not India only but every 
^ countiy m the world should be ruled on the pnnciples of Akbar * 

And yet we are forced to admit that the vast fabric which 
he raised beautiful in so many points possessing m itself 
such vaned perfections wonderful if we regard it as we 
ought, as the work of a despotic sovereign three hundred years 
ago contamed nevertheless within itself the certam germ of 
failure We allude not to the vast extent of empire Adding 
immensely as this did especially m that rude age, to the 
difficulty of the ruler, it was yet not the fatal worm which 
gnawed at the very root of the mighty fabric If we admit 
that the pnnciples of Akbar were ba^ on the soundest ideas 
of humanity and justice that he did mdeed ensure the happi 
ness of his subjects that he encouraged institutions which, if 
persisted in would have roused their better instmcts we most 
still admit that there was one thing wanhng and that the 
want was fatal as well to the excellence as to the success nf 
the system The fault was this — that he himself was the 
keystone of the aix-h which he had raised Take away the 
keystone, and all the materials rich and valuable as they were 
lost at once their coherent power The weak pomt of the 
system, in fact was this —that every thing centr^ m Akbar 
tnat though, so long as he survived to control and carry it out it 
succeeded admirably it was liable to succumb and fall with his 
demise In a word it was not m the power of this Akbar to 
decree that he should be succeeded by a second Akbar — by a man 
equal to himself m liberahty, in love of justice m the power 
of influencmg his fellow men Granting that his prmcq>leB 
were the pnnciples which the governing power m Hmdostan 
ought always to follow, yet his system provided no seounty 
that they would be earned out by his successors His subjects 
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in &ct poesesaed no goarantee^ no oortamt j of belief Ibai on bu 
deaih oppression womd not lake the plfu^ of justice^ or that 
liberalily and order would not be di^laped by bigotry and 
misrule. It was as we have said^ a system that centred 
and was bound up the life of Akbar 

Some idea of this most have flitted occasionally before 
the mind of the great sovereign of Hindostan before he quitted 
the scene in which his own beneficence bad reaped tr^phs 
and victories so rare The affection and pa^iahty of a 
parent could not have entirely blinded his eyes to the vicious 
propensities of the son who was destmed to be his successor, 
to whose care he would have to resign those numerous peoples, 
whose material interests he himself had watched so tenderly 
More than once a rebel against the paternal authority, pardoned, 
as Akbar was wont to pardon all enemies Sehm had 
nevertheless continued to show such an absolute viciousness 
of temperament that even his friends could not contemplate 
his succession without dismay When he ordered a man 
who had offended him to be flayed alive to the horror of 
his father Akbar might well ask himself whether such a 
man could fit m as the keystone of his arch, as the supporter 
and mamtainer of his system The result showed how fatal was 
the defect inherent in that system Although under hia imme- 
diate successors, Jehangire and Shah Jehan, the empire which he 
yirtnally founded maintained, m a great measure, its outward 
form of gfrandeur yet the government of his greatgrandson, 
the bigoted Aurungzebe — himself in all his concep ions the very 
opposite of Akbar,— dealt it a blow from which it sickened and 
di^ We might even go further with respect to its mternal 
advuicement That mde^ ceased with Akbar 

When therefore we are told that India ought to be ruled on 
the pnnciples of Akbar we ought to beware of confounding the 
immortal pnnciples which it was his glory to have initiated three 
hundred years ago with the system which, it seems it was 
impossible for him to avoid 1 hough we may admire ever so 
much those pnnciples we should take heed ere we called even for 
aa Akbar, — with the system mdespensable to an Akbar,— to put 
them into action Under the circumstances of such a rule viewed 
even in its most favourable light, the country may indeed attain 
temporarily to a veiy high degree of prospenfy, its material 
mteresta may be well cared for &e mteUect^ lue of its people 
fostered and Simulated, but it is impossible that it can 1^ 
JSooner or later the inevitable hour wul amve when sensuahly 
and tyranny take the place of government and just adminis 
tration to such an extent, that the last state of the people 
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become* even worse than the first It was the system of which 
Akbar but an accident that led to those derastatiiig wan 
which layaged India for a hundred years — whiph imporenshed 
her people^ threw her back m the scale of civilization^ until in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century she was far behind tiie 
nations whom she had immeasurably surpassed in the seven 
teenth 

Far be it from us to affirm that Akbar himself was rei^n 
Bible for such a res^t It was his glory that in spite oi the 
despotic system which was then inevitable he laid the founda- 
tions of his government so firmly that though they were often 
shaken^ sometimes much loosen^ his dynasty contmued to 
rest upon them for nearly an hundred and sixty years after his 
death* The system however is incompatible with human 

f rogresB It failed in Europe as much as it failed m Asia, 
t ruined the Stewarts of England and the Bourbons of France 
In Hmdostan it led by certain steps to the predominance of 
the strongest and the government of the sword 

Need we contrast such a government with that under which 
we are all living — a government which however it may fall 
off m some respects at least offers to the people the material 
advanta^ presented by that of Akbar whilst it is free from 
the deafk warrant of an ephemeral existence ? Is not the certam 
conviction that such blessmgs as universal toleration an equal 
administration of justice perfect equality m the eye of the law, 
a discriminating taxation arc not dependent upon the life of 
one man, hut are fixed and settled institutions which governors 
cannot arbitrarily alter — is not such a conviction a real boon and 
a sohd consolation even to those who would naturally prefer a 
native dynasty ? We know that a very eminent Europ^n 
writer who travelling in the disguise of an Asiatic associated 
with Asiatics on terms of equality and who thus came to hear 
and to learn their real sentiments has lately told the world 
that the natives of India would prefer a bad native to the best 
European government It is possible that this may be so It 
is probable we think that among the ignorant and the bigoted, 
the superstitious and the unlettered some such idea may prevaiL 
But it is impossible that it can have any locus sio.ndi amongst 
those who, availing themselves of the advantages which education 
has placed within Iheir reach have studied history of Iheir 
country These cannot but see that a system which requires an 
Akbar to be its prop cannot possibly have any permanent vitahty 
It IB not evexy year that an Akbar comes mto the world It 


* Blphioitone dates the extinction of the Mogul empire from the 
third botilB of Paoipat in 1761 
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u but once m a thousand years that such a man is bom on 
the footsteps of a throne Can the advantage of b^ing ^vemed 
by such a prince^ great as he was undoubtedly^ be weighed m 
the bfldance against the two centuries of nusgovemment that 
followed his demise ? 

It IS not perhaps surprising that those who have had no 
personal experience of im^vemment and but little of oppress 
Sion, — ^who have never suffered from the exactions of military 
licence or from the ruthless tyranny of court favountes^ should 
pomt to the reign of Akbar as an indication of the sort of governor 
which Hindustan, if left to itself would produce But it is 
impossible to base any sound argument on the admmistration 
of but one man out of many We cannot sever the man from 
the system That system gave India Akbar but it gave it also 
Aurungzebe and the successors of Aurungzebe It is certain 
that the effect of the measures of Aurungzebe was to loosen 
the bonds of union which the wisdom and liberality of Akbar 
had kmt together to form his empire It is too a remarkable 
fSswt and one which we must never lose sight of tendmg as 
it do^ to show the retrograde and debasmg effect of despotism 
on the human mind that the bigotry of Aurungzebe endeared 
him far more to his Mahomedau co religionists than did the 
liberality of Akbar and that even in the present day it is 
the memory of Aurungzebe the persecutor far more than that 
of Akbar the beneficent that Mahomedau writers delight to 
honour 

We admit indeed we glory m admitting that there was much, 
very much m the conduct and the sentiments of Akbar that is 
worthy of the earnest attention of the present rulers of Hmdostan 
Many of his precepts they have already hterally followed 
In this respect, mdeed they may be regarded as his legitimate 
successors Far more than any of the native sovereigns who 
came after him have they endeavoured to emulate his liberality 
his toleration, his encouragement of education his hatred of 
tyranny and oppression In some respects they may not have 
acted up to the greatness of his mighty conceptions An 
impartial observer, noting what he did and what they have 
attoanpted, could not fail to be struck with the fact that whereas 
Akbar was able within a very short period of his reign, to con 
cibate the complete confidence and regard of his Hmdoo subjects, 
those feelmgs with respect to the English have been but of 
slow and tardy growth Nor is this £ff6rence to be explamed 
by tbd^ assertion that in the case of Akbar it was a native 
govenung natives Akbar in Hmdostan was almost as much 
a foreigner as we are Of all the dynasties that had yet 
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ruled in India^ writes Elphinstone in his account of the 
reign of Akbar ^ that of Tamerlane was the weakest and nnwt 
insecure in its foundations The houses of Ghazni and Ghor 
depended on their native kingdom which was contiguous to 
their Indian conquest and the slave d^masties were supported 
^ by the continual influx of their countrymen but though 
^ Baber had been in some measure naturahsed in Cabul yet the 
separation of that country under Camran had broken its eon 
nection with India ^and the rival of an Aflghan dynasty 
turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants as well as of the 
^ Indian Mussulmans into enemies The onltf adherents of the 
house of lamerlane woe a hody of adventurers whose sole 
^ bond at union was their common advantage during success 
How was it then that this forei^jner with his body of adventurers 
to support bun succeeded in that particular point in which we 
have BO generally failed vi in conciliating the affection of the 
people? We believe that the reason simply was that he did 
not give all the offices m the State to that body of adventurers 
He had on the contrary Hindoos to command his armies and to 
govern his provinces He made as little distmction on account 
of nationality as of creed Had a satrap misgoverned a 
province m his time as the Raja of Mysore misgoverned 
Mysoie in our own Akbar would undoubtedly have dis 
placed that Ra)a but he would have sent a Dinkur Rao to 
succeed him It would thus ha\e been impossible to miscon 
strue his motives or to accuse him ot lust ot territory or of 

tyranny It is true tliat we profess to bo animated by the 

same motives that we declare it to be our sole object to educate 
the natives of this country to self government it is a fact 
that by slow but gradual steps they are being admitted to 
the hijjher offices of the State And we conscientiouslv 
believe however it may seem to some who may think 

our steps too slow too uncertain sometimes even retro- 

grade that this IS the real tendency of our Government The 
result depends mainly if not entirely on the progress made 
by the people of Hmdostan We cannot doubt that one great 
reason which prompted Akbar to confer the high offices ot State 
upon Hindoos was on account of the greater ability the 
stricter mtegnty that they displayed But the world is 
advanced much now since the days of Akbar The successors 
of the adventurers who followed Chve are better admmistrators 
than the adventurers who followed the son of HTimayiq|. It 
IS for the people oi Hmdostan to pomt the moral Let them 
show themselves in aU things capable let them cast aside those 
prejudices which weigh them down with the weight of ignorant 

O 
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9ges , let them show themselves as enliglitened as the most 
enlightened monaTch of Hmdostan, and it w oertam that they will 
then no longer have to complain that India is not, even m this 
respect^ governed on the prmciples of Akbar 
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TTNLIKB the Roman and the Mogul empires the continent 
^ of India when under its Hindu kings never enjoyed the 
blessing of one ruling authority aa the master of the whole 
country and the director of the destinies of all Hindus aa one 
people Hence it is the Hindu scripture the Vedas the 
Dursanas the Upanishadas the Shmnti and the Puranas are 
differently read and mterpretecl and the numerous religious sects 
that have come into existence since the J^st two thousand years^ 
VIZ the deists nationalists monotheists atheists^ not to 
speak of such subdivisions as Shyvas Sh&ktas G&napatyaa 
Shouras and Vyshnavas have all been the great obstacle 
to the development of everything Hindu but the Sansknta 
language which with the primitive Aryans inhabitirg the 
different parts of India had b^n the universally spoken tongue 
though variously pronounced and accented by the people of 
the different provinces The Syumbliaba or primitive Manu 
who is described as the author and dictator of the Hindu Laws, 
both social and religious must have lived at a time when there 
was only one king to govern a limited number of Hindus con 
lined but to one province of the country But as the Aryan family 
increased m numbers and spread over the distant parts of the 
continent of India they set up different kings to rule over them, 
and different legislators and commentators to frame laws and 
regulations best suited to the requirements of their respective 
countries The same Hindu law ot inbentauce which provides 
for the son the heirship to his father^s property in Northern 
and Central India would debar him from this natural right in 
the Dekkao, whilst it would entitle him to the mbentance of hia 
maternal uncle s property after his demise to the disappointment 
of the son In cases of marriage the anomaly of the law^is the 
same if not greater, with a certain class of Brahmans m the 
Dekkan and in the hill territories of Kamoon and Gorhwal where 
it is lawful to remarry the widow of one s elder brother after the 
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decease of her husband but which practice would be at once 
condemned as un Hindu and irrational in the countries 
between the Ganges and the Nurboda T'he original institutes 
of Mann are the same but the commentators Kallukaand others^ 
have put different interpretations on the code used in different 
parts of the country in conformity, perhaps, to the customs 
then prevalent in the Hill States the Dekkan and Hindustan 
proper The kings of the different branches of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties who parcelled out the territories of India 
amongst themselves and settled in distant parts of the coantiy 
thus became independent in their lespective dominions from the 
beginning and partly from the jealousy of their neighbours 
partly out of inclination arising from peculiar education mode 
of thought constitution climate and the external features of 
their countnes partly from the influence of their courtiers and the 
current of public opinion tiien prevalent in their States each 
chief became anxious to hand down his name to posterity and 
to snrpass his contemporaries by the support or introduction 
of some new system either in the administration of govern 
ment the framm„ of laws tlic expounding of a philosophical 
doctrine ortheintrodu ction of a new religion into his own 
country And thus the Aiyan Hindus descended from one 
common stock speaking one language and professing one 
religion became constitutionally as distinct a people from each 
other as the several sects of Christians inhabiting the continent 
of Europe The Hindu name once as mighty as the Greek or 
the Roman in comparatively later times and by many degrees 
superior to either m wealth and intelligence became gradually 
weak and divided in strength as the society grew older and 
thus commenced the undermining of the great fabrics of unity 
and nationality the sources of the power and strength of a nation 
The world s history and the history of the different nations that 
inhabit it must prove beyond a question that domestic disaord 
either in the administration of a goveinment or the profession 
ofrehgpon m every clime and country has proved fatal to the 
cause ot a nation a independence or advancement And India, 
the earUest advanced country in the world,— a country which had 
always led the van of civilization and intelhgenoe in the Eastern 
Hemisphere — first became a prey to the domestic rivalry conse 
quent upon divided authority We may hear of imperial 
rulers as having swayed the sceptre from the Himalayas to 
the islands tn the Indian Ocean but a Chandragupta and 
Vfkram^itya had owing to the constitution of the Hindu 
society and the first* principles of government then recognised 
in the conntiy, suffered themselves to be represented m the remote 
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ports of tbeir dominions by dependeat but actual kings^ wbile 
contenting themselves with the shadow of the empty name 
Samrdta or king of*kings The principles of Hindu govenment^ 
as laid down in the llnstitutes of Mann do not require the direct 
and absolute rule over a people or a country but are satis 
tied with a general acknowledgment by neighbounng States 
of its superiority When a conquered country was too 
extensive to be directly governed fresh aspirants to sovereign 
honours were recruited from the ministry or the army and, 
as rewards for special services either in the field or in the 
cabinet the newly conquered countries were often ceded to 
^nerals and ministers and dependents There were thus parcel 
1^ out to the provinces of Hind )stan as many kings as there are 
peoples and languages within her boundary And what was 
the resulj; of this early dismemberment of the Great Indian 
Empiie? The question may be at once answered without 
pause or hesitation The result wis hat it became a prey 
to the lust of conquest of foreign nati uis When for instance, 
the Punjab was invaded by Alexander the Great and the 
position of Porus was jeopardised he leceived no aid oi military 
support from Ins native allies against tlie Alaoedonian intruder 
though there were at thit time powerful kings with mighty 
armies and full exchequers m the Doab and the Cis Sutlej 
States What an eminent sbatesmvn wrote in the eighteenth 
century refeinng to the notion of an alliance among the Indian 
princes may well be ipplied to so ancient a peiiod as the reign 
of Chandragupta Warren Hastings m one of his despatches 
to the Court of Directors observes — The scale of power is 
evidently turned in our favour and this is of more importance 
than would well be imagined in Liirope where the policy 
** of nations is regulated by principles the very reverse of those 
"which prevail in Asia Tlicie m contests between nations 
‘ the weaker is held up by the support ol its neighbours who 
" know how much their own safety dt, pends on the preservation of 
^ a propel balance But in Asia the desire of partaking of the 
" spoils of a falling nation and the dread of incurring the resent- 
" roeiit of the strongei party are the immediate motives of 
" policy and every State wishes to associate itself with that 
* ^ power which has a decided superiority ' 

The above weighty remaiks penned by Warren Hastings 
on the occasion of an alliance between the late East India Com 
pany^B Government and that of Berar, may tvell be applied 
to every stage of a Hindu society and government and every 
stage of the life of the individual Hindu from the ancient to 
the modern times We hnd, for example, that the kings of 
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Palibothrd or P^ULlipatra^ the then leading^ power in India 
instead of sapporting such a patriot warrior as Poms, entered 
into an allianoe with Alexander’s general and welcomed a 
Grecian at their ooart as ambasaador The simple minded 
Hindu monarchs thus deceived themselves and their people by 
sowing with their own hands the poisonous seed which afterwards 
yielded bitter leaves and which though removed and rooted out 
for a time from the onginal spot germinated elsewhere with 
increased fecundity to the bitter repen tancC^of the Hindu nation. 
The oliservations written by the Grecians at the court of Chun 
dragupta on the system of Hindu government the resources 
of the conn try its military defences its mode of warfare 
the prevalent religion of the country the manners and ous 
toms of the people &c were read with avidity by the 
learned Greeks and embodied m the historical and a^tiquanan 
works which on the decline of that nation came into the 
possession of the Arabs with other scientific and metaphysical 
treatises the fruits of the labour of ages The Arabs made 
the best use of what the Greeks had collected with so much 
labour and skill With them the idea of the conquest of 
India rose simultaneously with the taste for the cultii^ation 
of science and philosophy and the alluring account of the 
wealth of India conveyed to them by the Grecian antiquarians, 
constantly danced bef ire the eyes of the first ^ Cahph ” called 
by the Mahometans Khulipha Walhd 
^The Kiiulipha on his first attempt to extend his conquests 
over the regions of ea^t<rn Asia sent a detachment of his 
force from Persia to Sind under the command of Mohmnd 
Cassim With that invasion commenced the first intrusion of 
Islam over the soil of the Aryans — a soil watered by streams 
issuing from the sacred chain of mountains the abode of gods^ 
demi gods heroes and saints — the objects of veneration with, 
the Hindu^ the field of description to bis poets the object of hia 
pride the cause of the smgulanty of India as contrasted with 
other regions of the world. The Hindu though learned thought 
fub and scientific bad till then never known any nation but his 
own any language but his own nor any religion but wbat was 
expounded to him by tbe Bialiman He was simple honest un« 
affected, mild in his temper comely in his deportment, urbane m 
his manners It is a tradition of the Hindu of those days that 
though a gallant soldier he was unacquainted with stratagems and 
artifices never fought for an unlawful cause and when once en 
gaged in the field never retraced his steps, however overwhelming 
uie force he might have to face , for to him it was salvation to dm 
a hm or a martyr , to retam home eaoaping death m the field 
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WM both cowardice and sinful The traditions of the ancient 
wars, as oontkined in the IUlmi^yan and Mab^bhdrat, wore as 
■acred to him aa the ten commandments are to a Christian 
and the erajjgerated descriptions of those original and flowery 
poets about the destruction of the myriad millions of R£ksba- 
■has or demons by the blow of one arrow wiien directed with 
the aid of the deity of war caused the Hindu to look slightinjjly 
upon the Mltcha harbanans who came into his country with 
a handful of soldiei^ to fight with the descendants of Agni 
and R&ma, the specially created and specially gifted beings of 
the Devatas Hitherto the self content^ Hindn had been igno- 
rant of the mode of warfare ot the followers of the Propliet He 
had neyer heard that stratagems and artifices constituted the 
pnmcipal part of modern warfare that the stc ppage of the sap 
ply of water the addition of fresli arms and reinforcements from 
oatside the garnson had more effect than the waving of 
a thousand swords in the open field by the best trained swords 
men He never imagined that with the Moslems victory 
was followed by plunder plunder by fire and rapine and the 
latter by wholesale slaugiiter and the dishonouiing of women 
He never thought that his temple would be converted into a 
mosque his dwelling house into a banacL and his places of 
public resoit into slaughter houses Wlien the army of Cassim 
first encountered that of the Hindu Eajd of Sind it was shame 
fully defeated but reinforcements from Persia gave fresh vigour 
to the Arabs and roused their desponding and sunken spirits to 
another action which sealed the fate ot the Hindus ot Sind and 
dashed to the ground the pride of the Rajput soldiery These 
seeing the imminent danger at hand of a disgraceful defeat and 
submission to the caprice of the foreigners first murdered their 
women and children and then, with naked swords in their 
bands opened the gate of the garnson and funously rushed 
upon the enemy to meet with certain destruction Cassim 
Alli thus victorious immediately took possession of the tort 
and palace planted his standard on the former, and took 
possession of everything he could find in the latter together with 
the two beautiful dau^, liters oi the king as trophies of the war 
The latter were sent as present to the Khuhpha as a token of 
respect to the ^ Commander of the Faithful but this valued 
present cost the general his life, and retribution came so soon 
and from such an unexpected quarter that Hindu bistonana 
have ascribed it to the vengeance of Heaven 

The partial conquest of ludia, thus commenced by the Arabs 
at so early a date as the eighth century was earned to 
Its fall extremily by Mahmad GhiuDivi, who next appeared 
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in the field of warfare against the Hindus Hnman depra- 
vity never rose so high as ifc was with the Ghuznmtes 
and human forbearance never stooped so low as it did 
among the Hindus of that time The Ghuznivite plundered 
his property and the Hindu patiently submitted to it, 
the Gbuznivite dragged him into slavery and the Hindu 
followed him like a lamb In the twelve inroads of IVtahmud 
Ghuznivi into India he succeeded not only in plundering the 
country of its accumulated wealth and earning away its people 
into slavery but caused likewise the utter subversion of the 
Hindu monarchies of Delhi and Kannuj With the Ghuznivite 
raids ended the \ery name of Hindu independence 

The only Hindu principalities m Cential India that escaped 
devastating by these Mahometan marauders were the States 
of Udvapur and Amber (modern Jaipur) respectively governed 
by Chohan and Kachwa R^J])ut princes the offshoots of the 
royal house of Ayodhjd The former piincipality was founded 
by RAjd Knnaksen in A D 144 ind the latter by Sura BAjd 
in A D 966 These two Stites together witli the pnn 
cipfllity of Marwnr founded in A D 14o9 by Raja Jodh, 
a descendant of the Ruthore Rajput kings of Kanouj at 
pre ent constitute the Rajputana States The otlier minor 
prmcipalities viz UJvvdi Bik inier Dungurpur, Sirohi Pro 
tubgurh &c were either fiefs of tlie three principal 
States first named or at one time tlieir dependencies They 
however gradually became independent duiing the long 
course of time when the parent States succumbed to the 
Mahometan or the Mahratta powers It is assertc^d by some 
that Siviij] the iouiider of the Mahratta monarchy and 
the Bhonsid family also spiang from the house oi Udyapur 
The chaos and confusion which followed the depredations 
of Mahmud Ghuznivi had scarcely subsided into order before 
other Mahometan conquerors appeared in the countiy Amongst 
these Baber with ins numerous Tartar followers reached 
Delhi conquered the city and usurped its throne Anxious tlien 
to extend his conquest over the Rajputana States and to bring 
to subjection its proud rulers who had hitheito escaped the 
inroads of Mahmud Gimznivi Baber maiched his army vid 
Muthura, and at Futiehpur Sikree met R4nd Sauga the RAjfL of 
Ddyapur who had proceeded thither to oppose the progress of 
the Mahometans In a fierce action which ensued between 
the Rajput fofilowers of the RAn& and the Tartars of Baber, 
Idle former were defeated and routed, and RAni Sanga fled 
to Udyapur This action decided the supenonty of the Maho- 
metan soldiery over the Hindus, and brought the Rajputana 
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States in subjection to the court of Delhi Thus India lost 
its last remnant of power The House of Udjapur was tlte 
pnde of the Hindu nation^ the offshoot of the royal house of 
Ayodhya, of the prond line of kings of the Solar raeoi who 
dictated laws to the country, patronised education, scienoe, and 
arts — a family which was hitherto considered sacrdd and uui^ 
proachable by any nation in the world 

On the death of Balier Humayuo temporanly succeeded to 
power hut he had ndlther the talents nor the means to assert 
his superiority over the Rajput States which had thrown off 
the yoke on his father b death But there was to be bom a 
man for the throne of Delhi who would bring all India 
into his subjection whose personal vigour skill in the mill 
tary tactics talent and foresight would smooth everything 
that should attempt to stand as an obstacle in the way of his 
progress This was Akbar who soon after his accession to 
power made an effort on the famous fort and town of Chittore, 
which he reduced though not with little difficulty Thus 
demonstrating his power as a military leader and the sovereign 
ruler of India he hrst conceived the idea of the importance of 
a friendly alliance with the Kajput States, and with this view 
invited the princes of tJdyapur Amber and Jodhpur to his 
court and gave them the joint offices and usual dignities of 
minister and general attaching thereto ^reat outward distinc- 
tion and respect Akbap demanded of these princes services 
which at once reduced them from independent rulers to fune 
tionanes, and confined them constantly to the side of the 
Peacock throne The tributes winch he exacted from them 
were however somewhat disproportionate to their means 
and the military service they were required to perform for 
the empire drew off the best soldiers of Bajpntana to harass 
ing and tedious wars either in the inhospitable climate 
of Cabul or in the unknown countries of tlie Dekkan Tlio 
reign of Akbar was followed by that of Jehangeer Shah 
Jehan and lastly of Aurangzebe in whose time the position 
of the BAjput princes grew worse The notorious mis govern 
ment of Aurangzebe his oppression ot the people especially of 
the Hindus, caused by the imposition of the tax upon the infidels, 
known as the Jezeea his mtei'ferenee with the religion of the 
soil his direct violation of the laws of sovereign and sulyects, 
both in social and religious matters his disrespect and ill treab- 
menC ot the Hindu allies at his court the bonstant wars 
in remote parts of his dominions and the internal feuds 
about the court of Delhi —all combined to dimmish the awe 
and respect which the Hindu chiefs had hitherto entertained 
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for the penoQ of the emperor The forced 
Hiadns to Mahometanism in Aurangzebe’s reiCT 
BO lar, that m oases of disputed mhentanoe 
or more brothers^ the Fattowah of the law always^ gupported 
with the express sanction of the emperor, th^ party that 
embraced Islamism Thus it was that hund^'^^ 
caste and respeotable Hindu families became con^^^j^ 
metans. Human weakness is more or less ^ 
every dime and country of the world adiong ancients as 
well as the modems, and it has been the principle 

of almost every king and government to Extend the State 
religion to the snlnect class when the same 
persuasion But before pronouncing any/ ® ^ uiT Thw 
system of religions bigotry or we might ^ ^buse of religion. 
It should be enquired into and examined wj, ' ^hu idea generally 
prevails amongst soverei n pnnces common inteipii 

tetion of the question would perhaps that a sovereign being 
the g^dian of 80ciet3 both for BMul^^and religious mattere, 
and being held respo^ible for the Spiritual welfare of the 
pei^le comnutt^ to his care is jf he g,^cere m 

^ religion, and zealous for the Velfare of his subjects, to 
dictate that religion to the peoph „hich he himself is con 
vmoed to be true Bat apart fr^^, this argument the ques- 
tion is susceptible of analysis n ether ways It should be 
dosdy ei^ined and scrutinize^ ell ite bearings not m 
the snpwficial light of a bigot a religious enthusiast bat 
in the light of a man as a %tional being The arguments 
which we generally moet witl> this subject and the opi 
nions^ and CO* as they ar» hy some generally issue 

either from supporters of thi^gygtem, or from men who condemn 
the p^tice as bwed upjj, ^ mistaken theory Taking for 
granted that a kmg^s anx^^y future state of his subjects 

must expect from the self same 
pmiantbropio ruler a Corresponding care for the subject s well- 
^tate of exiscence and where the latter 
nils short 01 the toi^gy^ ^1^^ deduction we draw is, that the 
^uv^ which IS a^ribed to philanthropy piety, and every 
thm^thatj^ a gtj^d import is only immediate, secular and 
poli^oal ^ impulBe which guides the actions of an 

mwiigent hnmar Bovereign in times of peace, is the oonsoli* 
dation of his^^^ government To make these per- 
mxaeRt be re^Bs the agency of his own subjects, who, if ^ey 
^ religious persuasion, would very seldom, if at 

* co-operate with the ruling power , 

to oonm th( ^^d therefore the sovereign as a human beiog u 
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dnvan to seek the raBtrament of religion, thinking that a common 
£uth ittsores common political action, and forgetting the simple 
axiom that nnil^ or race and sympathy of a common aspiration 
have more associatioif with country and nationality than religion 
alone The distinction between the conqueror and the conquered 
cannot be removed by unity of religion This social golf 
always remains nnbndged as far as human pnde and human 
vanity are concerned and this pnde and this vamty are coeval 
with human nature eand a part of its calling It has been 
said above that country and nationality have more associatioa 
with unity of race and sympathy of a common aspiration than 
with rebgion, and to prove this assertion perhaps some illustration 
IS needed Take for instance a converted Mahometan say, of 


Hindu extraction to an assembly of genuine Mussulmans engaged 
in a conversation about the faithlessness and immorality of the 
Hmdus their rough and uncourteous manners and their crafty 
and cunning habits Or take another converted Mossnlman 
of English parentage to the same assembly and turn the 
discourse upon the subject of the olimaie of England the 
mode of dress of the people of that coantrv the want of a 
zen^nlL system among them, and condemn al] these as bad and 
improper and then watch the emotions ot the heart of these two 
converts If they have a spark of nationality in them, they will 
to the utmost of their power, try to advocate the cause of their 
countrymen and their oustoma Again it may be asked what 
nation or government has up to this time received the support and 
hearty oo operation in times of need from the subject-class it 
had converted to its own religion The case of the Persians 
will be a good illustration to this point They were originally 
converted to Mahometanism by the Arabs and their country 
was taken possession of by the same nation 3ut when the 
subject-class grew sufficiently strong and powerful they dis 
posssessed their rulem of the government of the country and 
assumed it themselves Aurangzebe s flagrant violation of 
the law by making it the instrument for the conversion of 
the llmdtis sowed the seed of that dissension and ill will 
among the whole Hindu population and tended more than any 
thing to bring about the fall of the Great Mogul Empire 
We propose now to inquire how the position of the indepen 
dent native chiefs stood under the tyrannical government of 
Aurangzebe how the internal management of their respecfave 
States was conducted wid how the prosperity and welfare of their 
Bubieots were consulted The example set by tb^mp^ 
tyranny and misrule at the metropolis of the oounfay prodi^ 
a magaetio efiect upon the minor governments of the nifavs 
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pnnoeB, and the spread of this infection was unavoidable so 
lur as tbe imperial demands and extortions were oonoemed 
•Hie native princes were re(j[mred annually td supply the imperial 
army with mercenaries from their respective States, and com 
piiance with this demand not only exhausted Uajputana of its best 
soldiers but gave occasion to the practice of tyranny upon tbe 
people, who unwilling to volunteer for military service opposed 
their chiefs lu every possible way got up rebellions and 
ooDSpiracies sometimes withheld the payment of tbeir usual 
tribute and ignored the sovereign rights of their rulers 
The chiefs in their turn had to repel force by force and to 
engage themselves constantly in small wars with their own 
subjects A native chief in those dajs could hardly collect 
the land revenue of a small village witliout demonstration 
of military strength and to move his officers and functionaries 
in the districts lu the harvest season was as dangerous as to 
move a caravan with precious com modi ties through the country 
For this reason the nazims or revenue collectors were always 
provided with a certain number of military folhwers and guns 
and with ammunition Tins practice ohtau s in native States 
up to the present day as a relic of an ancient institution 
though the necessity does not exist to the same proportion 
The numerous forts and strongholds which attract tbe notice 
of a foreigner travelling m the Rajputana countries were on 
ginally built either as military posts to keep m order a certam 
number of villages around them or they were intended 
as office buildings and lesidcnccs of the State functionaries 
The judicial administration of a native State under the Mogul 
government was the same as it was throughout the empire 
The chief being both supreme magistrate and civil judge 
and tbe nazims, — bis deputies in the districts, — being invested 
with judicial powers to try minor cases often oppressed the people 
as much as did the Mahometan governors of their neigh bounng 
Subas The office of a minister then as at present was in 
many cases hereditary and was chiefly vested in Brahmans or 
m the nearest relations of the chiefs themselves But a soldier of 
fortune now and then also aspired to tins office of dignity 
and emolument and sometimes by favour of bis chief he 
fuoooeded in obtaining it Tbe authonty then exercised by mi 
nuters was like that of the late Zalim Singh over the ruler 
of Kotah, or of Jungh B&h&dur over the nominal king of 
Nep61 The Hindu princes under the Mahometan govern 
mant, after the example of the Mogul emperors had 
Moerally been men of weak mind, improperly trained, and 
ipfaffidimtly edocated, though not penec^^ illiterate, none 
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of them could claim more than average merit either as a man or 
as a ruler The company these princes generally kept either m 
the preoinots of thh zen^nd, or in the outer apartmenta of 
their palaces was anything but compatible with their posi 
tion as responsible heads oi governments The deficiency in 
education the oonseqaent moral weakness and the addiction to 
vice and debauchery of their rulers all tended to extend the 
authority and influence of the ministers and it would have been 
unreasonable to expect that a shrewd Brahman or a covetous 
Rajput who held the office of minii.ter would have corrected the 
vices of his chief instead rather of cr ntributing to it Every 
picture has its two sides and when it is looked through the dark 
one it presents an obacuie and gloomy aspei t The ministers of 
native courts whether in tinus of yoieor at the present day are 
almost always accused of being crnllv tunning dishonest of 
seeking self aggrandisement and then by mining the States over 
which they hold authority but when the question is discussed and 
balanced m the scale of humanity wh it allowance may we ask, 
IS ever made for the circumstances of then temptation their want 
of proper educatir 11 (w«. mean accoiclui^ to the European mode 
of education) want of a knowledge of the system oi admiins 
tration as taught by Euio^iean jurists and political economists 
the example set by then predeces trs in office and not untre 
quently their predecessors in family coupled with a sense of the 
insecurity of th ir position 9 Let i man of any country with 
any amount of education be placed in the position of the old 
dewans and ministers of the Hindu soveieigns and few we fear 
would come out of them with tlieir infcc^^rity untai nished and their 
reputation unsullied It is not e i y in the present day to con 
ceive how fearful and dangerous it was for a minister s interests 
to interfere with the inclination or mode of life of a royal master 
when a breath or a whisper in support of a most admitted truth 
if it were against Ins cheiished convictions would have paved 
the way of the minister to the j,aol or to the executioner 
Human frailty and human weakness have m many cases paid too 
dearly for indulgence and this system of the investiture of 
supreme authority in the hands of a single individual in the 
office of minister has not been unfrequently attended with 
danger to the sovereign and in some cases with the total depn 
vation of power The exarapks of this in Indian history^ 
are very numerous 

It has been stated that the native princes were in general 
inefficient rulers, and tools in the hands of their ministers 
and dependents but occasionally there sprung up a gemus, such 
as the Mahfii^iJai Singh of Jaipur, who at once combined m 
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ha own person the virtues of an enlightened ruler and a 
learned politician, a patron of letters, and a promoter of soienoe 
and arte This pnnce has handed down His name to posterity, 
and IS even known to the learned of Europe for his m^ines and 
observations into the Arabic science of astronomy The noble 
mind and the lofty aim of this Hindu prince are best illustrated 
in the plan and construction of the beautiful city of Jaipnr,->-a 
City which, of all others in Northern and Central India is the 
one built upon scientific principles R&ji Jai Singh s love of 
letters induced him to invite pandits &om Bengal, Cashmir, 
Benares, the Dekkan and other parts of India to his court, and 
to collect those ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
were almost lost to the country The immense library he 
had thus collected, not only saved to the world the Sansknta 
hterary and scientific works but latterly they rendered in 
valuable assistance to the exertions of Sir Wilham Jones 
and Mr Pnnsep in their efforts for the collection of a com 
plete library of Hindu works in the Asiatic Societ 3 ^s Museum 
at Calcutta Many Sansknta works of very ancient date 
on theological and metaphysical subjects which had become 
lost sight of for want of study and reproduction since the 
time of Sanker Achdrjya or to speak properly since the 
decline of the Hmdn monarchy of Konouj were found 
in B^ja Jai Singh s library Nor did the Western sciences 
receive less attention from his liberal and inquinDg mind 
The mathematical science of the Arabs and their astronomy 
were then known in India and they had received a htting place 
in Jai Singh s mind The observatories constructed at Delhi 
and Jaipnr by this prince at an immense cost and after much 
labour, have b^n admired by modem scientific men of Europe, 
and they are a triumph of labour for the investigation of 
scientific truth The great dictionary or encyclop£edia of the 
Sansknta Arabic, Persian, and Hindi languages, containing 
a vocabulary of miscellaneous subjects called the Jai Sing 
Kalpadmma, had also been compiled at his court As a 
E^shatrya and an ofishoot of the great Surjya-bansa B&j4 
Jai Singh was the only prince who had performed the Asha 
medha Zagya after the reign of the P^ndavas — a Zagya for 
which the Hindu Shistras provide the highest ment, and which 
can be only undertaken by the mightiest of kin|^ As a 
soldier and a politician the Baja had always distinguished him 
self both in field and in the cabinet of Delhi His name u 
still dhenshed with esteem and veneration by the people of 
lialwBy to which proviQoe be was appointed viceroy by the 
emperor Delhi But such men as a Jai Singh and a Inswart 
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(^® of the Jodhpur princes who had many of the 
vimes of Jai Singh) were not common amongsfc the native 
nuers It may be argued perhaps that the government under 
which there were bdrn such men as Birbul Todermul, M&n 
^ngh Abul Fazil Abul Fyozee and Jai Sing must have- 
been paternal and enlightened The question may be easily 
answered in the affirmative with reference to Akbar s reign, 
in which five out of the above named six personages flounshed 
and the worst enemies^of the Mogul government would even 
admit that monarch s reign to have been prosperous But 
others with high sounding titles who sat on the Peacock 
throne after him, not even the apologists of the Mahometans, 
with a shadow of truth can support. Their system of admi 
nistration gradually deteriorated till it came down to Aurangzebe 
The reign of Aurangzebe was followed by that of Mahomed 
Shah A weak monarch surrounded by evil connsellors, whose 
immediate motive was self aggrandisement rather than the 
interests of the empire Mahomed Shah eaily snccnmbed 
both to foreign and domestic enemies The inroad of Nadir 
Shah into India the defeat of the emperor^s army at 
Kornffi and his plunder of Delhi gave fresh stimulus to the 
Mahrattas who entered into a league with the princes of 
the Bajputana States for the complete overthrow of the 
Mahometan power With this view the Peishwah asked 
the opinion and assistance of Kaja Jai Singh in a diplo- 
matic correspondence with that prince throi^h the medium of 
an ambiguous verse of the Sn Bhagabata The Rajput princes 
of Jaipur Jodhpur and Udaypur on the other hand tired 
at last of the intolerable misrule and tyranny of the Mogols 
entered into a confederacy amongst themselves to throw off 
the yoke of the Hou«?e of Delhi And thus commenced 
from all sides, aggressions upon the Mogul government already 
predisposed to decay lu the palmy days of the Mogab 
when Akbar was m the zenith of his power and when 
Aurangzebe quelling the insurrections in the Dekkan, had 
contemplated the conquest of China no politician or soldier 
had ever thought nay, even the Hindu feudatories had never 
dreamt, that the House of Timour would thus meet with 
sadden destruction and the Great Indian Empire be reduced 
to firagments The display of power and the display of nches 
whudi had hitherto attended the court of Delhi, and the 
external pomp and grandeur that were always present with 
its monarohs as the necessary attendants of royalty, were 
something extraordinary and beyond human conception at 
the present day The worldb mightiest kings, Alexander 
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the Great the Homan emperors the Hinda montrehff of 
old and the modem sovereigns of Europe^ were mere ciphers 
ID companson with the Mogul emperors of Delhi as far as royalty 
attended with absolute power and inestiihable riches are con 
cemed But it must never be forgotten how much, with one 
brilliant exception that power was abused The Great Moguls 
who issued mandates from the Peacock throne of the Dewan 
khas^ under the silver ceiling which when melted into com 
gave three crores of hard cash to the cont^uering Nadir Shah,— 
whose person was adorned with the finest diamonds in the 
world — whose palaces were of marble and whose plates and 
drinking vessels of gold — whose camp equipage alone would 
have emptied the exchequer of other princes, — whose smile or 
frown could make or unmake a Raja or a Nawab — and whose 
mandate was ol>eyed from Hmdokosh to Cape Cormorm — 
possessed, be it ever remembered — the gold and treasures only 
to squander them -*-the patronige only to misuse it —the 
power only to divert it from its proper object — the protection 
of the govei ned Never were the interests of the millions of the 
indigenous populations of India taken into proper consideration 
It seems as though it bad been the decree ol Heaven that there 
should be a total revolution of all this that the scion of the 
Houuse of Timour should be blinded and kept prisioner in the 
hands of the Mahrattas and the countiy parcelled out amongst 
a number of petty chiefs and foreign merchants And, lastly, 
that one offshoot of the same House should rove a fugitive in 
the Central Asian dtsert and another receive a compassionate 
allowance of the munificent sum of twenty five rupees a month 
from the hands of a Bnti h Viceroy Time works wonders 
Human pnde and human vanity should learn by this the lesson 
which does not require the philosopher to tell us that of all 
other fortunes the fortune of a king is as shifting and changing 
as the mercury m the thermometer 

The object of this article merely being the history of the 
Hindu States of Raj pu tan a our readers will perhaps question 
the propriety of our touching on the subject of the decline of 
the Mogul empire but as the latter event is inseparable from 
the former we do not apologize for having devoted a short 
space to the subject 

The rise of the Mahratta power commenced with the dechne 
of the Mogul empire and, when the Peshwah extended his 
conquest over the provinces of Central India his geneials com 
inenced depredations over Rajputana and levied tribute upon the 
three principal States of Udyapur, Jaipur, and Jodbpnr The 
anat^by and confizaion which followed the Mahratta snpremacy 
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over Eajpatatia the plandenng exploits of the Pathen freebooter* 
Amir Khan and of the Pindanes , and the domestio war m the 
ooontry itself m voiced these pnnoipalities in a state of chrome 
disorder for a certain time The House of Udyapur* once the 
leading power in the country had by this time b^n reduced to 
such a state of insignificance as to be obliged to accept for its 
representative the eubsistance allowance of rupees 1 000 a month 
from the ruler of Kota The non interference policy which then 
prevailed in the Coi^cil Chamber of Calcutta under the 
Presidency of Lord Cornwallis and the existing treaty with 
Scmdia prevented the British Government from entenng 
into an alliance with the Kajpntana States But the exigencies 
which arose shortly afterwards most fortunately for the future 
good of these States and the renewal of the treaty with 
the Mahb^jh of Gwalior in 1817* left to the Government 
the discretion to enter into a political alhance with the 
Bajpntana States for the general suppression of the incursions 
of the Pindanes Thus the States of Udyapur Jaipur* 
Jodhpur* Kota Bundi Jhalawar Fratabgurh Bunswara, 
Dung^rpur* Sirol* Kishnngurh Karowli Tonk Ulwar 
Bharatpur* and Dholpur were taken under its protection* and 
the political relation with the remote States of Bicanir and 
JuBsulmir were improved The stipolations in most of these 
treaties are* that the chiefs should not enter into disputes and 
wars with their neighbours * should rule over their temtones 
according to the established usages and customs * abstain frem 
pohtioal or diplomatic correspondence with other States f refer 
all international disputes to adjustment by the Bntish Govern 
xnent and in the exigencies of the State supply military force 
according to their means The conditions on the part of the 
Bntish Government are that it should protect these States from 
domestio or foreign enemies even with military aid when such 
should be required that it should not interfere with the 
internal administration of their Governments* nor introduce 
Bntish laws or courts into them leaving the chiefs the absolute 
rulers of their respective States. The stipulations contained 
in these treaties have been generally well fiilfilled on both 
Bides* and the administration of the native States gradoally 
began to assume that sober and enlightened tone* in which we 
find many of them at this day 

The pnnoes and chiefs of R^putana thus disembarrassed 
&om their rumous and degrading submission to ^the Mahome- 
tans* and thus entirely freed from the vexations inoumons and 
forc^ extortions of tbeMabrattas and the Pmdanes* had time 
and opportunity to devote their attention to the eonsohdation 

Q 
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Imd nfiprovement of tbeir reepeotiTe States With the con 
nection of the British Government with these States indeed^ 
oommenoed the new era of the mle of our native pnnces 
To g^ve a history of the present system of administration of 
a native government and the mode of working of its different 
departments we think it necessary first of all to enter into the 
snbject of the duties of the pnnce himself^ who as absolute 
ruler of his State^ occupies at once the place of both the highest 
functionary as well as that of the sovireign The principal 
duties^ winch occupy the time of a Hindu prince in the early 
part of the day, are the daily performance of religious rites and 
ceremonies commencing with the gift of a cow to a Brahman 
He then visits the different temples in and adjacent to the palace 
attends the place where the Vedas aie recited by the Brahmans, 
and then engages in his morning worship Thus passes the time 
of a Hindu BAjd for upwards of three hours in the day and 
when he has finished, the physicians are called into his presence 
Amongst these the personal physician invariably comes with 
one or two kinds of medicines which he had been ordered to 
prepare the previous day the other physicians in their turn pre- 
sent draughts akurhuts and other preparations in common use 
in the season which are never used but sent to the medicine 
room for courtesy s sake there to dry or decompose m the phial 
in which they were brought The European doctor who is 
attached to every Political Agency is also invariably surgeon to 
the prince at whose capital he reisdes In this capacity the 
doctor IS valued highly and is applied for when there is any purely 
surgical case As a physician he has no footing in India in native 
society except in the presidency towns where there are com 
munities of English speaking natives and in a native court 
it cannot be reasonably expected that the doctoi will find a 
royal patient to drink a fever mixture prepared by a Mabome 
tan native doctor European medicine for internal use is so 
much detested by natives of rank that even in medico surgical 
cases the doctor who performs the operation of the knife is 
not allowed to give his pills to the patient and if be persists in 
doing BO at any time bis medicine finds a place in the general 
medicine room side by side with the draught of the hakeem 
In the midst of this when the pnnce is engaged in receiv 
iDg and consnlting his physicians it is not uncommon that a 
Chela or a Khawas comes in with folded hands, and informs him 
that the minister is waiting at the door for permission to enter 
When the order issues for his admission he makes his appearance 
before hu master, is made to sit with the physicians, and to join 
in thev convmahon till the signal from a personal attendant of 
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the pnnoe mforms him, that the latter la ready to hear what ha 
wishes to represent to him But it being the role with native 
governments, and perhaps with all governments presided over by 
one absolute ruler, thfet at the time of the transaction of State 
business all outsiders should depart, the physicians, who 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversation before the 
prince are unceremoniously signalled to make their erit The 
prince and the minister now being alone the business (what- 
ever it is) IS transacted as quietly as a domestic matter 
between a yielding husband and a prudent housewife The 
business done the minister makes his exit, and the time comes 
for an audience with the court pandits and astrologers, who 
one by one make their entry with Sansknta verses and 
couplets of tbeir own compost ion in their hands and occasionlly 
with copies of Parana and Upanishadhas 

No sooner are these erudite but nncourtly persons seated, 
than each of them eager to display his own learning 
and genius struggles to take the lead in the con versa 
tion and to convince his royal auditor that pandit A has 
better knowledge of N} 4a than pandit Z or that astrologer B^a 
calculation of the last solar eclipse was correct while astrologer 
X 8 was wrong And it is not uncommon among these honest 
but ambitious persons that they are easily enraged when their 
opinions are contradicted m any nice question of Hindu junspru 
deuce or philosophy To support their own arguments they 
would talk for hours together with a tone and vehemence 
only next to quarrelling These pandits being Brahmans, 
have a kind of licence of speech before Hindu pnnoes which 
IB not enjoyed even by ministers and members of royal families. 
The pandits being dismissed, the breakfast is called in and 
with it the man whose business it is to taste all thmgs before 
the prince sits down to his meal This onstom of having all 
eatables and drinkables tasted beforehand is immemorial in India, 
and IS a caution against poisoning which is not of rare oocuirenoa 
in native States With the breakfast ends the business of the 
morning and then comes the tune for a short rest In the after 
noon, between three and four o'clock, when the pnnce nsee 
from his coach, the time is generally devoted to sundry small 
matters, such as the taking of medicines giving orders about 
horses, elephants, and carnages Should any foreign mer- 
chant happen to arnve with cnnous articles for sue, such 
os jewels, valuable diamonds horses or elephants, he is 
admitted into the presence of the pnnce at this time of 
the day, and his articles are examined and m many oases 
pnrchased also Then oomee the time for evening prnyer and 
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the VMitmg of the templee^ which u generally aeoomplud&ed 
within an hour after mght&U 

The greater part of the State hosinees is transacted dnnng 
the Big&i. At this time all the mnuaters and principal officers 
make their entry mto the palace one by onoi and are allotted 
seats m a separate building , but no sooner does the pnnoe 
make hia appearance in the private hall of audience than the 
ministers are called in at once and are made to sit near his 
person according to their respective ramk, the prime minis- 
ter occupying the first seat among the State dignitaries Then 
the judges are called in the revenue officers the foujdar the 
commanding officers of regiments the vakeels of different depart- 
ments the officer having charge of the intelligence department, 
the officer m charge of the treasury^ the officers of the public 
works department, and many othei's too numerous to detail who 
in their respective turn solicit orders for the business of their 
several departments, and that having been given, they one by 
one make their exit If any foreigner happens to come for an 
interview with the pnnce either with the object of opening a 
commercial agency at his capital taking land in lease or request- 
ing employment in the State he is introduced to him at this 
time of the night and receives attention to his request or not 
according to the nature of the question advanced When the 
business with the outsiders has been transacted then commences 
the jpnvate counsel with the ministers on important financial and 
administrative matters, which generally takes an hour, but in 
special cases occupies much time and even lasts till a late hour 
in the night The conferring of Khiluts which is oustomary 
in native courts on the occasion of conferring appointments, is 
also done at this time All business having thus been trails 
acted the musicians and dancing women are called in, who 
divert the company for a short while The ministers then 
take their leave, and the pnnce goes to supper After sap- 
per the Kissawalla or the narrator of tales is brought in^ 
and made to sit outside the purda of the bed chamber, and 
the pnnce lying on his sofa hears the idle talk of this man, 
who, as 18 wont with his class, is often blmd, eloquent of 
speech witty, humorous, and having in his memory the tales of 
the ''Arabian Nights ** and similar stories from the Gulbakawh, 
Bahar donish, and Budramoonir 
The above is a short account of the daily duties of a Hmda 
pnnoe, but should not omit here the mention of some 
others which, though not of daily occurrence are nevertheless 
oonstant saoh as meeting the Political Besident at his court, 
which generally takes place onoe or twice a week, and 
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•omeiunes ofbener^ and the review of troops of all amis 
and desonptiona The meeting with the Fohticai Agent m 
stnctl^ pnvate^ and in it the minietera have no share* 
In this tile British i^presentative gives his advice and opnion 
to the pnnoe on administrative matters 

Next to the prmoe and over the head of all, is the offioe of 
the pnme minister This officer, as a rale is a high caste Brahman 
or Kahettrja, bom of a wealthy and inOnential family, and 
invariably a relation 8f a high functionary, and a landholder*. 
He most combine the virtues of a politician, a diplomatist, 
and a financier and must be possessed of an amount of 
aptitude and penetration eqasl to his calling He must be 
popular religious and liberal most respect all ancient customs 
and institutions whether of the State or of the people He 
IS required to be of mild temper and sober habits, accessible 
to all, and patient in everything An outward show and 
pomp m his boose, carnage, and retinae are also among the 
pnncipal requirements of the pnme minister of a native oonrt. 
In Hindustani his designation of office is Moomhib which means 
constant attendant of his sovereign It is not easy to find a 
man with all the above qualities in every pnme minister bat 
more or less these functionanes combine m them some of the 
virtues stated above As an instance of liberality it has been 
said of the late Bawal Shew* Singh pnme minister of Jaipur, 
that he gave a reward of Bs 100 to a man for dyeing a 
pugrx to his liking and which was really the labour of four 
annas His dhobi, his tailor and other menial servants were 
all provided with horses and b&hlis for their conveyance, and 
had grants of land yielding a good annual income 

The functions of a pnme minister of a native court are 
manifold Though there is a separate financier in eveiy State 
under the designation of Dewan the former is always held res- 
ponsible for the proper arrangement of the finances He has 
the chief control over the judicial and the revenue departments 
of the State and is always appealed to when the decisions of 
the lower coarts are not satisfactory to the suitors In political 
correspondence with the Bntish Government or its local re- 
presentatives the prime minister is m some cases the author, 
and in others the dictator of all such despatches In the usual 
amicable correspondence, which is also kept up with the friends 
and relations of his pnnoe, the pnme minister is oft^n the medi 
am, and sometimes the dictator of these epistolary oonespon 
donees When he is on old and frnthful servant, he is invariably the 
referee m all disputes and differences between the pnnoe and his 
wives, and between the latter alone In former tunes the pnme 
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minister had ahrajs the chief command of the army inreetea 
m him but the modem usage is that aiiiy militaiy arrange- 
ment made by the commander in chief (who is cdled the 
Bukshee Foaj or Moosahib Fouj) shall not be final until it receive 
the sanction of the pnnce through the office and under the seal 
and signature of the prime minister who is thus virtually the 
controller of the deeds and actions of the head of the army, 
though the actual command is taken away from his hand The 
judges, the magistrates the revenue cdilectors, the officers of 
the customs department of the educational department of 
public works department &c are all under the immediate 
orders of the prime minister who with his coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over all the departments of the 
State 

Next to the office of the prime minister is that of the Dewan, 
or minister of finances, whose duty it is to make the annual 
settlement of land revenue, give villages m lease and through 
the Nazims advance money to the cultivators as iuccam for the 
purchase of bullocks and the digging of weUs The arrangement 
of the customs revenue of tlie salt revenue the sayer the ferry 
collection, the taxes upon quarries and mines the collections from 
the mint &c are under the disposal of the Dewan who is also 
appealed to from the decisions of the Nazims in revenue cases 
The duties of this functionary are as onerous and responsible as 
those of the prime minister and his office is by no means 
less important than that of the latter 

The judicial department of a native government although a 
model of our law courts is still an anomaly There being no 
proper system for judicial training the judges are recruited from 
the different departments of the public service, without discnmi 
nation as to their previous training or employment The judicuJ 
department of a native State as tbe exponent of the system 
of Hindu administration, must of course, be expected to be 
officered by men who have studied the Hindu law and juris 
prudence but in this instance the quasi legitimate claim of 
the pandits is often ignored and the service is opened to men 
of all shades of life from clerks to military and revenue 
officers, and sometimes to pnvate individuals having jio 
other claims to the office of a judge than that they are 
ja^irdars, respectable bankers, or favourite pbysioians of the 
pnnce It most also be borne in mind at the same time, 
that the law courts of a native State still go under the 
disguise of an institution the guiding prmoi]^ of which 
are tbe Institates of Mann and the works of other Hindu 
legislators, while the officers who preside over them are ss 
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inndoent of Mitakshara or Tagyabalka as they are ignorant 
of the aimplest acts of the legislative Council of Calcutta. 
It has been a moot question for a long time with the British 
Government^ whether it has any authority to interfere with 
the judicial ^ministration of a native government when each 
administration falls short of the requirements of the present 
time The philanthropic public who take an interest in the 
welfare of the natives of India do now and then ventilate 
this subject m the newspapers and periodicals of the day^ bat 
the treaty obligations cannot be ignored for the sake of 
justice which being a political question is as a matter of course^ 
more important than its subordinate — the judicial But the 
fact of a deficiency in the latter branch of the administration 
may it is apprehended prove injurious to the body politic and 
destroy that political balance which our statesmen so studiously 
try to preserve It may be argued in snpport of the neutrU 
policy of our Government, that a certain stipulatidii in each 
treaty with the native princes and chiefs has created a barrier 
to the march of the catholic laws of the British legislators 
beyond the frontiers of our districts We do not mean to 
advocate here the extension of the British laws to the terntones 
of the feudatory pimces to the disparagement of the solemn pro 
mises os contained in lirge sheets of parchment bearing the seals 
of such illustrious personages as Lords Lake and Cornwallis 
We contend rather for the adoption of a middle course 
between the two extremes viz the letting alone of the judicial 
administration of a native government or forcibly introducing 
the English laws The middle course we propose would be a 
slight pressure from the paramount power towards the orgam- 
zation of a purely judicial seivice with t aining in the Hindu 
and Mahometan laws The Brahmans learned in Shmriti who 
acquit themselves well in public examination might be selected 
for judges in Hindu States, whilst Miisaulmau Moulvis 
equally tested lu Mahometan laws, might be appointed to 
similar posts in Mahometan States Now the question arises 
whether the British Government is at liberty under the existing 
treaties to exercise such a pressure upon its allies however whole 
some and disinterested it may be Any reader of the Political 
History of India or of the International Laws of Great Britain 
will answer the question in the negative, and no doubt pnmd 
fae%€ the proposition would look like an intrusion rather than a 
friendly suggestion on the part of the paramount power But 
every me its exception, and the traditional oustom of India 
proves it to be properly susceptible, beyond the least shadow 
of a doabt, to su^ external pressure from the sovereign power. 
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which protects the minor governmental and is their guardian 
and ao^owledged superior bj treaty rights Moreoveri when 
we see a slight huaty and deviatioD from the original policy 
(although with the consent of the feudatories) in the matter 
of the sappresaion of Sutty Thuggy^ and Dacoity, and the 
general administration of the criminal justice of a native State^ 
the nnusnal Bompulonsness in the case of the civil justice is 
hardly compatible with the British name and its enlightened 
Government The Hindu and Mahometan laws both civil 
and criminal in their onginal crude state cannot he said to 
be so liberal as the present laws of the European countries 
but their administration by trained lawyers with the aid of 
commentanes precedents and decisions of ancient Hindu and 
Mahometan judgeSi would be preferable to the hodgepodge 
of all laws or no laws at all 

The criminal law of the HinduSi excepting that portion 
which provides mutilation and other punishments of torture for 
heinous crimes may be well applied to Hindu States in superses 
mon of the Mahometan Iwas that now obtain in them whilst 
m the civil branch the laws of inheritance of evidencOi of 
mortgagOi of conveyance of rights and propertiesj the relation 
between master and servant between husband and wife^ and 
between sovereign and subjects are as liberal as those of any 
legislature of the modem times and may all be well appbed to 
the present stage of society under a native government We 
all now trv to see how these tribunals stand practically as 
courts of justice Apart from their merit as law courts, and 
the mistake to he found in the theory of their exutenoe, they 
are in general good Punchaets or arbitrary tribunals, presided 
over by two or more judges whose business it is to decide every 
case according to the established usages and customs , and in 
points of dispute where the legal question preponderates over 
nsage, the court pandits are applied to for Veb^thai and they 
in a body give their opinions quoting the passages of the Shuras 
applicable to the case The suitors and their agents (the latter 
though not lawyers, yet go by the name of vakeels in Raj 
puta^), and sometimes their relatives and dependents, are 
allowed the nght of pleading in support of their claims, and 
are carefully heard and contr^icted after the fashion of trained 
judges and lawyers of our courts In some States where the 
expense of the judicial tribunal has lately increased with the 
increase m tha number of judges the law stamp has been intro 
duosd as a means of defraying the expenses ol this branch of 
the pubho service and to reduce the number of onneoeasaiy 
•uti that axmiMdly accumulate on the file 
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The onmmal jnstice of a native State is dispensed a 
Foujdar and his deputies The office of the Foujdar is a 
reserve for Thakurs of influential and respectable families and 
when in special cases this post of dignity and emolnment iS 
given to an outsider Ins family and social position are looked 
to more than his merit as a judicial officer Although the 
position of a Foujdar of a native State corresponds with that 
of our district magistrates the former enjoys more autbonty 
as a judicial officer,# inasmuch as he is invested both with 
the powers of a magistrate and a sessions judge There 
being no demarcation observed between a committing officer 
and the officer invested with the powers of the session the 
same Fonjdar who tries minor cases would also try cases of 
capital offence, and pass sentence upon them and bis sen 
tence can be confirmed oi ievei‘«ed only by the court of 
ministers under the presidency of the prince for whose approval 
sentences on capital olfences are forwarded Appeal also lies 
from the decision of the Foujdar to the ministeiial court and 
to the ruler of a State himself the chief cnil court having 
no control or jurisdiction over the foujdaree couit The law and 
procedure which guide the business of this court have from a 
long time been Mahometan Ihe Hindu criminal law as con 
tamed in the Institutes of Mann has been superseded by Maho 
metan laws perhaps ever since the Mahometan conquest of 
India but before these States came in contact with the Britisii 
Indian Government certain of the old Hindu customs used to 
be observed those especially which awarded light punishment 
to Brahmans convicted of muider or culpable homicide Ac 
cording to Manu a Brahman convicted of manslaughter should oe 
punished with the shaving of his head deprivation of Ins property 
and the turning him out from his land o( residence , but he sin uid 
not be put to death In cases of adultery amon^ females the 
same law provides a system of punishment which would be 
regarded as too severe at the present time It is therein enoc 
ted that a woman convicted of adultery should be shaved of 
her head, depiived of her nose and being mounted on a 
donkey turned out of the community where she livetl These 
anomalous prooedings could not be preserved and tolerated under 
a Christian Government, boldmg the supreme sway of tlie 
country and hence the British Government was obliged to 
recommend the discontinuance of these and other similar pruc 
tices m native States The result has been tbal the onmmal 
courts in the Rajpotana States being divested of some of their 
Hindu procedures without accepting in their place the penal 
laws of the British Governmeut, have become purely Mabometau 

E 
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ooarta, in loiany places, too, presided over by Mahometaa 
snai^trateA. 

^le management of the police, being a concomitant of 
the office of Fonjdar, the same funct&nary controls this 
department also The police of Bajpatana, though not orga 
nised on the principle of our nevr detective and protective 
police is still nsefid and efficient under proper management 
and in some respects excels the constabulaiy of the British 
temtones In tracing thieves the Mfna police man has a 

r uliar aptitude or almost instinct, which is not approached 
the Hindustani and the Punjabi police with all their 
improved system, of drill and training Mr Mounts tuart 
Blphmstone Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Tod have one 
and all deservedly commended the system of tracing thieves 
by the Minas who, as a class of police men, if adequately paid 
and properly manag^ would excel all others of this branch 
of the service The Mma will trace a thief when he proceeds 
to his work eon amore through rock sand or water and under 
the greatest disadvantages of ram and wind Once show him 
the spot where a burglary highway robbery or cattle lifting has 
taken place and he will trace the perpetrator of the deed by bis 
footprints to a distance of one hundred miles and sometimes more 
Nor IS the Mina less useful m other respects as a watchman 
a single individual of his caste when appointed to a village 
will not suffer theft or robbery to be committed within his 
boundary But when not in the service of any Government 
or State the same Mina is the worst thief and obstinate cattle 
hfter In the principalities of Jaipur and Ulwar the Mmas are 
hereditary watchmen, guards of forts arsenals, and treasuries, 
aad they keep their trust very faithfully 

The general management of police of a native State is on the 
whole satisfactory Considenng the geographical position of 
Kajputana, the nature of its soil, the frequent hills and deserts 
which abound in tl^ country the dearness of provisions at all 
seasons of the year the scarcity of employment for the labour 
lug class, the low rate of wages paid to them and the heredi 
tary band of robbers and freebooters who inhabit these provmces, 
the comparatively few cases of theft and robbeiy which an 
noally take place m these States are creditable to the man 
agement of the police In walled cities and towns throughout 
Rfigputana, cases of house breaking and gr^ng robberies are of 
rare occurrence and if at any time such are committed the 
robbers very seldom escape detection. Highway robbery on 
oaravana and pilgrimB the lifting of pack cattle of the 
Banjarae and camels of foreign merchants, are among the 
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danng fomiB of robbery^ to wbiob the traveller^ when goio^; from 
place to place inadequately guarded, is occasionally sabjected 
The principal cause of the occurrence of highway robbery 18 
the want of good roads In the Jaipur ana Bharatonr tern 
tones there are metalled roads but in Marwar and Mayer^ 
in the sandy deserts and m steep ascending passes, under 
tlie scorching sun of a June day the cart dnver becomes 
confounded and bewildered he is tired and fatigued hungry 
and thirsty perepini|g like a stage horse on duty his buU 
locks unyoked his wheels broken and his cart sunk a foot 
under the sand, he ones out for assistance and with what assis- 
tance does he meet? He sees before him twenty or thirty 
Minas or Ale wa tees running to his rescue with spears and match 
looks in tbeir hands They arnve near him unload his cart of 
every thing it contained, and drive off the weary bullocks quietly 
towards a nei^^hbouring jungle These Mewatees here commit a 
daring robbery but what marauders would resist the temptation 
nnder such ^vantageous circumstances ? Who would refuse a 
dozen bales of cloth pusAtnina or silk in a mauner thrown at hia 
feet ? Even a bunia would oscillate for a moment whether to 
give shelter to the man or to plunder his property 

The revenue admini tration of a native State is something 
peculiar to itself and is an institution which has few paralleU 
in modem times The greater portion of land m each State 
being alienated m jagirs and religious grants, the revenue 
derived from the khalsa, or that portion of land which is 
nnder the direct assessment of the State is the property of 
government and meets all its expenditure The jagirs are of 
several kinds amongst which that given for military service 
IS the prmcipal, and is one not resumable by the State as long 
as the service originally agreed upon is faithfully performed 
When the Bajputana pnncipahties were ffrst founded, and 
the country taken possession of from the Minas, Bbils, and 
other aboriginal peoples who occupied it, the conquest was, 
as tradition goes effected by military adventurers of the 
Bajput tnbe, with leaders at their head from amongst the 
scions of the ruling families of Ayodhya and Bonouj A 
land thus conquered by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiers of their own blood and km admitted a permanent 
right to the occupation of its soil on certain oonditions £tom 
the beginning supported bv the laws and customs of the coun- 
try ^ a consequence of the necessity for constant military aid 
from them for the preservation of the conquered land, the feudal 
lords received their grants of villages in jagir in consideratian 
of the duties which they engaged to perform on an emergency. 
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«iid the number of horses they supphed for the constant servioe 
of the State Another kind of ja^ir ^as the grant made formerly 
as provision in land for the support and inamtenance of the 
junior members of a ro^al family who have no claim to the 
throne (which is always secured for the eldest son)^ but 
•who being born of royal blood had to be provided with 
means suitable to keep up their di^ity and position This latter 
jagir 18 also granted on the same piinciple as the former, 
and held on the same conditions as ^hose of the feudal 
lords — the supply of effective cavalry horses and sowars for 
constant duty being compul ory and a mam condition of 
the grant On the demise of these jagirdars leaving natural 
heirs of their own body, the son succeeds to the estate of 
his father and his titles and honours with the sanction of 
his government; but in the event of a failure of direct 
heirs and wlien the landholder dies intestate the adoption 
of an heir cannot be made without consulting the native 
government, and without procuring its sanction to that effect 
previously In a few aud isolated coses the adoption is made 
without the knowledge and consent of the Durbar but it is 
not recognized mor are the honours and titles allowed, so long as 
the sanction of the Durbar has been not procured 

It has been asserted b} some eminent writers on Indian 
questions, that the feudal system is the source of strength of a 
native government and the cause of the happiness and prosperity 
of its subjects Tlie question when politically viewed apart from 

its merit of economy lias an aspect oi sound policy and far seeing 
political motive which prompt^ its originators to establish this 
system The theory is based upon a sound principle, although 
in practice by the gradual deterioration of the native govern 
meats and with them of the Rajput aristocracy the system has 
been the source of occasional domestic feuds and differences But 
the constitution of a Hindu government and its want of means 
to support an adequate military force are defects well com 
pensated for by the feudal system which in the emergency 
of the State is more useful than a large army on regular pay Un 
der its operation indeed the commonest soldier feels the same con** 
oem for the stability of the State as the feudal lord and the chief 
himself for all of them are bound together by in the tie of a com 
mon interest in land, which being hereditary is valued more than 
money 

The other kind of jagir is the assignment of land made 
for State service Under this head are included the jagirs of the 
highest functionaries, as well as of the ooramonest putwaiy of 
a village These jsgin are often hereditary bat someUmes for 
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life only^ and they are resamable by the State at any time The 
fourth kind of grant le that made for religions educational and 
charitable purposes These do not lapse to the State on any account^ 
but constitute a sort ef endowment and in this way has been 
ahenated the greater portion ot tlie land of a Hindu State In the 
event of mismanagement of these endowments^ the lands are 
temporarily resumed and officers appointed to superintend and 
bring their revenues into a proper state keeping the accounts quite 
separate from the Statf financial accounts The main source of 
revenue of a native State as has been before mentioned is the 
government share upon the produce of the khalsa land The ryot 
of Rajputana who is a tenant at will and not a permanent 
tenant like his brethren of Bengal cultivates his l^nd under a 
lease from the neiglibounng nazim or revenue collector He 
IB also sometimes a subordinate tenant to a zemindaf vho takes 
in contract a purgunnah or a certain number of villages for 
a certain period, generally not exceeding three years The 
ryot although a tenant at will acquires a right to the soil when 
it has been cultivated by him and bis ancestors for a long 
period and is not liable to ejectment so long as be continnes 
the same cultivation under the terms granted m his lease 
The assessment of taxes upon the cultivator is generally made 
twice a year in the seasons of the two crops of Knbbee 
and Rhoriff and according to the value of the pioduce The 
Nazim sends out Ameens to the villages under his jurisdiction 
to estimate the crop of each cultivator when it is npe in the 
field and after this has been made upon every acre of the onlti 
vated land the share of the State is demanded If the ryot 
is affluent he pays it in money if not in produce which is sold 
by the officers under the Nazim and the amount remitted 
to the local treasury The system of payment in kind is not a 
favourite system with the cultivator nor is it profitable to the 
Nazim who being responsible for the disposal of the gram and 
the realization of its price tries to a\oid this mode of payment, 
but the circumstances of the ryot sometimes compel the revenue 
officers to accept it 

The army of a native State is composed of the three principal 
arms of artillery, cavalry and infantry and is generally officered 
by Mahometan and Rajput officers under the general command 
of a Commander in chief who is designated Bukshi of the Fouj 
The artillery is recruited from the Mahometan pO|>ulatioB of 
the State, and the infantry from both Hindu andT Mahometans 
while the cavalry branch of the army is mostly filled by Rajput 
horsemen, partly supplied by the jagirdars and portly (jonawtlng of 
snea eng^^ on reg^r pay Besides the above three arms of 
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the modern system of warfare, there are irregular foot soldiers 
in some States who oar^ with them sword, shield, and kmfe, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the name of Nagas 
These forces are drilled and equipped, thoagh inadequately, yei 
after the European fashion and are constantly reviewed by th^ 
Commander in chief, and occasionally by the pnnoe himself 
As to the efficiency of the army of a native State for active 
military service the question can be better decided by profes 
sional men but to ourselves as superficial Ahinkers on the subject, 
it seems plain that the force maintained by a native prince 
18 a match for the turbulent people he has to govern though 
regarding it in the European sense of the term, it is essentially 
deficient 

The expenditure under the head of public works of a Hindu 
government is a large item which the financiers have to meet from 
the State revenue The lump sum which is annually debited 
against this department of the State, is not expended on reproduc- 
tive public works but on such works as the construction 
of a Dharmashala the sinking of wells in the vicinity of 
large towns and the building of Bisraths in public bathing 
places on the Ganges and tlie Jamuna The excavation of 
tanks the construction of reservoirs of roads and of passes 
and the erection oi pillars and columns in the sacred shrines of 
Badrinarain Kedarnath J walamuki, Kashi Gy a Mathura, and 
Bnndabun are the favourite works of public utility with the 
native princes while roads and canals in their own temtones 
do not meet with the attention they deserve It is a long 
established custom in India to construct public works in sacrra 
places for the benefit of the pilgrims and these have no doubt 
their merit from the Hindu pomt of view, when the ques- 
tion IS reflected purely in the light of then rehgion But it may 
be questioned whether the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
responsible agent for the comfort and happiness of his subjects, 
oa^t to be allowed to fritter away the pnblio revenue on 
philanthropic or religious works, the merit of which according 
to his own religious teaching accrues but to himself In the sociiu 
point of view, the subject has an equal share in the State 
revenue with the ruler himself and after all the items of the 
State expenditure are paid the balance ought to be appropriated 
to measareB which would promote his comfort and weU bemg 
This can only be secured by promoting his social and intelleetual 
advancement, *by establishing educational institotions, and giving 
free and libend instruction to the unlettered — by oonstruoting 
good roads for the lame, the blind, the infirm irav^er, for the 
poor man who carries a load on his head, for the distressed 
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widow yrho carries half a doxen children with her, and for 
the wretched cart-dprer who drives a pair of famished bnl 
locks weaned and fatigued by the constant strain to over 
come the obstruction of rock and sand, of depressions and 
prominences of the road, which hinder the process of his 
vehicle Regarded financially, roads bridges ana canals are 
the pioneers of trade and commerce, and consequently the 
forerunners of wealth and civilization 

The department of|pnblic instruction under a native govern 
ment is another subject which is worthy of no ice here It is 
a notoriooB fact that Hindu rulers are invanably supporters of 
education and are often nnusually attached to men of learn 
ing and genius who reside at tbeir courts An astronomer 
a logician or a bard meets with that reception from a Hindu 
pnnoe which in other countries would be awarded to ininiB« 
ters and plenipotentiaries T1 e Peishwas of Puna and the 
Rajas of Jaipur, Jodbpur a#d Udyapur ever took a delight 
in the influx of learned Brahmans who formerly used to crowd 
to their courts from the different parts of India and the ex 
tensive grants in land, which have been assigned to some 
pandits for their provision, prove beyond a doubt that the Hm 
du princes truly appreciated tlie ments of education It used 
to be a custom in Rajputana that a Brahman when he finished 
bis education was presented to his ruler by the court pandits 
and after being publicly examined before the assembly of 
learned men and State officers a title approachin^ the 
meaning of the university degrees of hurope was conferred 
npon him and a pension granted for bis maintenance The 
educational grants in native States are generally given lu 
jagirs and in few and rare cases the school master s bill is 
paid from the treasury The general education of the people 
at present being simply inst uction m the Hindi language a 
Brahman in each village has a Patshala of his own which is 
supported par*^ly by the State grant and partly by fees received 
* from the pupils and attended by boys of the Brahman Rajput, 
Veysba, and Sudra castes, and sometimes by the village M^o- 
metan boys as well The education impart^ in this institution 
18 the reading and writing of Hindi, with arithmetic and letter 
writing But lu cities and towns throughont Rajputana the 
better class of Brahmans study Sansknta and the Kshatrvas and 
sometimes the Veyshas also whilst the Kyeths and Maho 
metans as m other parts of India acquire an eflncation in the 
Urdu and Persian langna^ These educational institotions 
whether Sansknta or Hindi, Urdu or Persian are supported 
by the State. The pandit mamtaine his bidyalya from the 
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iDGome of the IhihI which has been assigned to himself or lus 
ancestors and the Moulvi obtains the means ot bis livelihood 
from a similar source as the Brahman besides the fees he collects 
from his pupils In some States schools and colleges have 
also been established for the study of the English language 
and these lustitutions are lar„ly attended by the sons of 
the nobility and gentry who have commencerl to appreciate 
the benefits of an English education 

The predominant class of people in Rf^putana is the Rajput, 
after which the country has deiived its name In the Hindu 
gradation of castes, his social position stands only next to 
the Brahman but above all others The correct term expres 
sive of bis tribe is Kshairya the vulgar pronounciation of 
which IS Chuttri He is identical with Thakur^ which appella 
tion he has assumed to himself because of his presumed descent 
from the proud lineage of Kam the demigod and the Raja of 
the Hindus for which reason ^ be is also called Rajput or 
offshoot of the family of a Kaja This i9 always a doubtful 
point with all foreigners and even with the inadequately 
informed Indians who often mistake the Khetrv of a different 
blood lor the Kshatiya of pure descent Tlie Khetri of the 
Punjab and elsewhere is a superiiumeiary caste over and above 
the tour original divisions and resembles the Vyda of Bengal 
in the circumstance of his coming into existence and gradually 
growing into a tribe as large as any other caste But as the 
Instory of that race has no afliinty to the history of the 
Kehatrya we dismiss the siilject with the lemark that these 
two races aie as distinct from each other as t) e Brahman 
and the Veysha It lias been conjectured by some European 
writers that the modern Uujputs of India are of Scjthian 
origin These writers base their arguments upon two principal 
points first that since the extermination of the Kslntryn 
race by Parasu Ram the country had been entirely denuded 
according to the Piiraiis of its warrior caste and secondly 
that a similarity of manners and habits, and above all a» 
constant warlike propensity is observable in every individual 
member of the Rajput tribe Colonel Tod and others of 
bis scJiool have supported this theory We venture to 
Rotert, however, that European antiquarians have never been 
so miserably misled and never committed themselves to such 
grievous error as in the ease of the supposed Scythian 
ongin of the Rajputs The discoveiy of the tope of Mam 
kyala by General Ventura, and with it of so^e Scythian 
!E^trian and Grecian come and a similar discovery by Colonel 
Tod m Central India, caused the latter and Mr Pnnaep to 
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oonoeive the idle tbeoiy of the Scythian ongin of the Baj 
pate The extraordinary zeal, which then prevailed amon^ 
the members of the Asiatic Society for antiquarian reeeareh, 
induced them to corfmit similar errors in other matters like- 
wise The mistake however, has been rectified by more than 
one writer on Indian history and the opinion of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on this subject is entitled to more respect than that 
of others This historian with his usual judgment and a true 
appreciation of all quistions Indian has proved beyond a doubt 
that the conjecture about the Scythian paternity of the Rajput 
IS as erroneous as the argument in favour ot it is untenable 
Examming the question from a Hindu point of view wo 
find the Pnran mentioning Ram and Januk as contem 
poraries of Porasu Ram, the exterminator of the Ksbatryas 
Subsequently at the epoch of the great battle of Kurukshatra 
we find mention made of numerous families of Kshatrya kings 
and warriors m the Muhabharat which proves the existence 
of that race long after its destruction by tlie Brahman warnor 
of the Punjab and the Scythians of Central Asia were not 
brought into contact with the people of India nor did they 
tread its soil till then Under these circumstances it may be 
fairly asked (taking tor granted the Scythian origin of the 
present Rajputs) what has become of the millions of Kshatr^as 
vrho lived m the reign of the Pandavas’ The extermination 
of Parasu Ram was only confined to the limits of five rivers of 
the Punjab and it did not probably extend to the banks of the 
Jamuna or the Ganges It is only the poet who with the 
licence of his craft has extended the story to Cap© Comonn 
Again the restless and warlike habits of the Rajputs have 
led some to conjecture that this rape must have an early connec 
tion of blood with tlie Scythians but the sup^iosition does 
not stand upon a more solid ground than if it were vaguely 
asserted that the Egyptian pnests were descended from the 
Brahmans or vice veredt, because the priesthood of both the 
countries had a similitude in their religious monopoly If 
the Scythians have any claim to the paternity of the 
Rajputs by reason of their wandering habits the same can 
not in justice be denietl to the Arabs and Tartars and hence 
we shall have three different races to contend for the origin 
of the fourth It is a matter of no small regret that the 
antiquarians who advocated the doctrine of the |oreign origin 
of the Rajputs, lost sight of the simple fact that this proud 
race would oven scorn the idea of then connection wiUi the 
people oT the moon were such theories advanced to them* If 
there is any race of people upon the surface of the earth who 
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thmk themselves pwr and of more aristooraho birth than 
another^ it is the Bajpat of India who regards all other races 
and nations, except the Brahman of his country as beneath him 
as impure, base bom, and contaminated ^o his eye no mortal 
man is equal to him in purity of blood and nobility of hneage, 
except those born of the families of Bam and Krishna them 
selves The three prmoipal Indian castes who wear the Yagya- 
Sutra or sacred thread, vvz the Brahmin Kshatrya and Veysha 
have an innate aversion to mix or intero^arry with any nation, 
however powerful or opulent it may be and hence they have, 
as a rule, always kept themselves aloof from the foreigners who 
have from time to time, conquered the continent of India 
The national character of the Rajput is a point which has 
many distinctive features, not exactly in harmony with the 
rest of the Hindus as one people and not easily to be accounted 
for in the points in which it differs from the others The 
early division of Hindus into different castes reduced them 
lite^ly into different nations though inhabiting the same 
country and professing the same religion The Rajput is a 
soldier to all intents and purposes both by nature and profession 
He IS first initiated into a military life by his mother 
when m his cradle, who relates to him the stones of the 
memorable defence by bis race of the forts of Chittore and 
Banathambore the repeated repluse of the Mahometans from 
before those forte and the resolution and constancy of the 
illnstnous garrisons who fought and died within them instead 
of Barrendering to the enemy He heats tales of the shooting 
of hons and tigers by his father and grandfather, and is exhorted 
to follow in their footsteps when he arrives at age When he 
emer^ from the zendnS, his education commences with the 
Hindi translation of the Bamayan and the Mahabharat, in 
which he hods the recital of the warlike exploits of his race 
His diversions and recreations are all soldierly from the beginmng 
He becomes accustomed to nding shooting, running swimming, 
usd other manly exercises at an early age whilst the Bhats 
and others who attend on him, constantly read the genealogy of 
his family, and the soldierly virtues of his ancestors before him 
It IS in foct repeatedly impressed upon him both by precept and 
example, that he was born a soldier, must lead the life of a 
soldier and die a soldier The sword which is the favourite arm 
of a Bajput iq an integral part of his costume, and he would 
not move a single step without it In his pnvate tesidenoe 
he also keeps tins weapon with him constantly in tife 
bathing room in the dining room in bis bed chamber, and 
in the company of his wife and children, the Raj put will 
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be ever found with it at his elbow As a soldiei he has 
some peculiar virti^es which are not approached hj other Asia- 
tics He IS a an excellent horseman^ a successful shooter, and 
an expert swordsman , he is staunch m fight gallant in the field , 
and sober at home He is liberal in his expenses , feromous 
in his looks , haughty and overbearing in his manners rough 
and uncourteouB in his demeanour but unusually simple and 
candid when the mmost feelings of his heart are exammed after 
a little familiarity ^e is not totally free from duplicity and 
dishonesty, but he would never wilfully commit them unless 
prompted by some exciting purpose He is fond of land, of 
followers and of women and wherever he resides he is sura 
to acquire these three things to an extent more than necessary 
He is careful of the strict privacy of his females and the 
preservation of their dignity which he bolds to be his sacred 
duty and the source of his national honour The Rajput women 
of respectability are invariably chaste and honourable beautiful 
and educated fond of their own religion and religious in its 
practice, accomplished lu all social points The sterner sex has 
also a high sense of chanty and forgiveness and a stnct regard 
for religion 

It will be a material defect in the execution of the object of 
tbis article if we were to omit to mention the political i^tion 
of the Bntish Government with the native States and the 
fiinctions of the British representatives who reside at the courts 
of the Rajputana prmces But before entering into the details 
of this subject it must be stated lu justice to the political 
officers that the outside public who occasionally talk and write 
upon the subject greatly underrate the duties and respon 
sibilities of our Political Agents which if impartially judged 
and carefully inquired into on the spot would be found as 
onerous and delicate as those of any office m India And, 
perhaps no branch of the pubhc service reqmres the exercise of 
so much tact, or entails so great a tnal of temper and judgment 
as the situation of a political officer in a native State The 
British Government, as paramount power m India and amongst 
its protected aUies of Rajputana deemed it necessary on the 
first conclusion of treaties with the native powers to appoint a 
Bntish officer m each State as the medium of commumcation 
between the Supreme Government and its feudatones as the 
fnend and disinterested adviser of the latter and as a check 
against the intn^es and machinations of the courtiers and 
nobles by whom they are surrounded It has been said above 
that the duties of a political officer ore both onerous and delicate 
that they are not easy is proved by the fiuiore of many men of 
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undoubted ability who have been engaged on political musiona 
May we state what, in our opinion, has constituted the cause of 
such failure? 

May not the reason be that a British political officer in his 
mission to an Asiatic court is guided by his Christian impulses 
of right and wrong his cherished notions and convictions of 
the law of nations the rights of sovereigns and pnnces and 
the duties and responsibilities of a plenipotentiary as taught in 
the European school of politics — whilst^ the intngues of the 
Asiatic courtiers the one sided polic) of its rulers and the non 
fulfilment of their pledges and promises set at naught all the 
tact and ingenuity of the British politicals ? The Indian public 
meanwhile always impatient for a speedy and successful termi 
nation of a foreign policy weighs the acts of a diplomatist m the 
scale of hope which ever longs for success and is never accus 
tomed to receive in its balance the reverse of its wishes however 
impracticable the final i'?sae of it may be The position of a 
public functionary in a diplomatic capacity in India is more deli 
cate than it is in Europe His situation becomes doubly difficult 
when his deeds and actions become tlie subject of public criticism 
These remarks do not apply to the Rajpiitana politicals who 
as British agents deputed to inland protected States, guide 
the helm of their respective ships m a calm and untroubled 
sea, unaccustomed to the waves and storms which hazarded 
the political vessel of a Macna^hten or a Malcolm But, 
peaceful as the mission of a Rajputana political is it is not 
devoid of the interest which attaches itsell to similar functions 
in other countries of the world nor does it demand the less 
exercise of discretion and judgment than is necessary in 
the remote allied States and never do the actions of these 
officers escape public comment when they commit the least 
error m the discharge of their duties But it may be inquired 
— what are the main duties of our Rajputana Political Agents 
and how far have they succeeded in the performance of them ? 
We would reply that a Political 4gent in a Rajputana State has 
manifold duties to perform He is the president of the court 
of vakeels established for the purpose of deciding cases of inter 
mnsdictional disputes he is the channel of communication 
between the British Government and the native pnnee, and the 
adviser of the latter in the administration of hu State he is 
also the referee m all differences between the chief and hia 
nobles and courtiers In his capacity of president of the court 
of vakeels, he has to decide a large number of cases annually and 
this alone u enough to occupy time of au active and intelli 
gent officer Although aided by his ooa^jntors, the native vakeela 
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of the different States^ the Political Agent is the aoiil and snb* 
stance of this court , without his constant supervision it would 
become corrupt and stagnate like other institutions in the hands 
of the natives As /*lie medium of communication between the 
native government and the Viceroy and his local representative, 
the Agent of the Governor General the political agen t has to con 
duct a large amount of correspondence daily both in English and 
vernacular In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, 
he has to pay one or.more State visits to him in a week besides 
the weekly or foi tni^itly inspection of the joil and the educa- 
tional institutions His house is a regular thoroughfare from 
early morning to four o clock in the evening and men of all 
sections of native society and of all shades of life resort to him 
for advice and assistance in their respective affairs It has 
almost grown to be a fashion among the gentry of Rajputana to 
keep up a constant intercourse with the British representative 
and for this reason many Thakurs and others resort to the 
house of the Political Agent even for matters of no great 
moment The prince himself encroaches much upon the time 
of the Political Agent by const urtly sending for him and asking 
hiB opinion and advice m almost every measure which he 
undertakes for the administration of his State This increased 
confidence of the people and their chief in the advice of the 
British Agent, reveals to us a state of things which could 
at the outset scarcely have been hoped for which even the 
originators of the policy of appointing political officers in 
native States did not perhaps fully anticipate at the time It 
18 highly gratifying to see that a Rajput prince whose ancestors 
studiously avoided the advent of the Mahometan dignitaries 
and princes of the blood of the House of Delhi into their 
territories even on the occasion of hunting excursions does of 
his free will and accord invite the Ag,ent of the Governor General 
to his court and when that officer's time is occupied witu other 
more important business that th^ prince himself should travel 
miles from hia own territory for an interview with him, and can 
didly ask his advice on State matters It can be easily inferred 
from the above how it tends to the advantage of the Hindu 
princes and the credit of the British name and the British 
Government that such appointments should be well filled We 
have often heai d many old and thoughtful Rajputs remark that 
the integrity and the sense of responsibility of the British 
officers are the grounds of the stability of the British empire in 
the East, and the source of the prosperity and advancement of 
the nation The Political Agent renders an invaluable ser- 
vice to a native State when pxmce is a minor, and the 
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admunBtration of the goverament 10 oondaoted hj a Regency 
Counoil under his directions In this instance many sm office]^ 
has g^ven English education to the minor pnnoes established 
English schools in their States, and greatly reformed their judi 
oial and revenue administrative system, a service which has 
been duly anpreciated by the princes themselves when they 
have arrived at the ^ of discretion and taken m their own 
hands the reins of government 

The general administration of a native government for the 
last thirty years has assumed a sober alid enlightened tone 
theoretically not far behind that of an ordinary civilized modem 
State Whether we look at its revenue system or its judicial 
courts its police or its army we find everywhere traces of system 
and order based upon the laws and customs of the countiy, 
and evincing a good administration Whether we look to the 
fionnshmg shop of the bunia the well cultivated field of the 
ryot or the beautifully planted garden of the mail our eye 
meets everywhere marks of the happiness and prosperity of 
the people In cities and towns in the midst of squares and 
bazaars the banker sits with the same ease and contentment of 
mmd with his iron chest loaded with gold and silver coins and 
his writing box containing cheques notes, drafts, and hundis as 
he would do in the British cities of Delhi and Agra The 
confectioner has the same flourishing and attractive shop as his 
brethren of Benares and Allahabad and the artizan produces 
the same fancy articles as the members of his craft in other 
parts of the country The carpenter works with his chisel with 
the same independence of spint as his race throughout India 
and the blacksmith beats bis anvil and sings his ballad in a 
mood of mind equally expressive of happiness and contentment 
In a word security of life and property in a native State 
18 not less than it is in tlie British districts and forced 
labour is to the full as restricted in the one as in the other 
The feudal lords in the districts and the officers and minis 
ters in the seat of government who in former times, often 
lived at vanance with their pnnee now execute his orders and 
mandates with a care and punctuality indicative of a thorough 
spirit of discipline The money lender, who in olden times 
used to oppress, torture enslave, and sell his insolvent debtor, 
has been taught to realize his money by the legitimate means 
of the civil court The criminal, who, only sixty years ago, 
if convicted of a crime, would have lost some of his limbs, now 
obtains food and dothmg within the precincts of a jai]| as well 
as medicine and medical attendance when the state of hia health 
Teqmres it Tbe administration of a Hindu pmoe haa likewise 
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its other phase^ which in some respects is so mild and humane 
that it excels all the theory of humanity of a Chnstian Govern 
ment The poor and the infirm the lame and the blmd 
obtam fall subsistapoe from the State alms-houses, and the 
widow and orphan of respectable bat destitute families are pro 
vided with the means of livmg from the public treasury The 
defaultmg ryot is not dealt with so unceremoniously as under 
the British laws nor is he at once ousted from his field as m 
the Bntish provinces under the permanent settlement 

It may be asked^ perhaps how this change for the better 
administration of a native State has come on so suddenly and 
within so short a period The question may be at once answered 
by fk few comprehensive sentences first by the able supervision 
of our political officers secondly by the example of the 
hberal administration of the Bntish distncts which environ the 
protected States on all sides thirdly, by the gradual infusion 
of a better morale into the minds of our Hindu princes them 
selves, partly by English education and partly by intercourse 
with Bntish officers and other foreigners and lastly, by the 
fostenng care of that paternal Government which for India s 
good holds the paramount sway of the empire from the 
Khyber Pass to Adam s Bndge The present generation is 
somewhat inclined to the idea of constant change and radical 
reform Whilst admitting the principle of effecting progressive 
but gradual improvements in llie system of native administra- 
tion — for progress to be permanent must bo gradual — ^we con 
scientiously believe that it is of all things most necessary that 
the existing relation of the native States with the paramount 
power shoidd continue as it is without interruption for it is 
by virtue of the connexion as it now exists that the Hmdu 
pnnoes will appreciate more and more the social moral and 
political benefiU which they derive by an alliance with the 
representative m Asia of European civilization and that they 
will be kept in constant remembrance of the duties and respon 
sibilities with which it has pleased the great Dispenser of eventi 
to entrust them 
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S OCIAL Science is the science which investigates the laws and 
principles which lie at the root of society with a view to 
the happiness and welfare of manhind Its province is to 
enquire into the internal economy of States and the conditions 
by which it is affected the various phases of society and their 
several relations their social evils and abuses and contem 
plating these in the light gained by experience to devise the 
means of amelioration and to give a civilizing and enlightened 
impetus to the onward progress of the human race 

We shall not stay here to enquire whether such a thing as a 
science of society is possible If society is anything more 
than a fortuitous agglomeration of human beings taken at 
haphazard y if there are any moral principles which pervade and 
rebate the whole constitution no less surely than there are 
laws of human conduct which affect each member of society y if, 
in fact, there is much that is analogous m the body politic and in 
the individual man we shall take it for granted that the consider 
tion of the one may be treated in as scientifio a method, and, 
provided that a sufficiently large area be selected, with ae eatii- 
metory and aconrate results as may the consideration of the 
other The science of history is in fact the science of society 
with this difference only that, while the former extends its 
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researohea to all ages and ooontries^ Social Science (properly so 
called)^ though always ready to avail itself of tlie experience of 
the past limits its immediate enquiries to the existing conditions 
aroand us Bat th^y equally purpose to trace the oonnec 
tion between cause and effect in the action of communities, 
to determine the laws which operate in their midst and the 
extent to which they are affected by external circumstances 
It is obvious therefore^ that our study is intimately connected 
with the science of^ government Treating as it does of 
questions of social importance it is clear that many of them must 
he of pohtical importance likewise^ as affecting the happiness 
of the majority or as calculated to leave a permanent impress 
on the character of the nation The amendment of the laws 
and institutions of a country, popular education, the relief of 
the poor — these and similar questions have a pohtical no less 
than a social meaning and their proper solution is no less 
conducive to good government than it is to the happiness and 
welfare of those concerned It may not unnaturdly be ex 
pected therefore that among the votanes of Social Science will 
be found not merely the enthusiastic philanthropist, who finds 
his highest pleasure no less than his chief duty in promoting 
the happiness of his fellow men, but also tbe enlightened and 
patriotic statesman whose warmest aspirations seek the moral 
and matenal welfare of his fatherland 

It ma^ perhaps contribute to a more^ accurate conception of 
tbe subject of which we are now treating if we attempt 
to distinguish it from another allied branch of study with 
which, till late years at least it was m some danger of being 
confounded— we mean Political Economy lor the scope of 
Pohtical Economy ( as that science is understood in the present 
day) 18 now confined to tbe study of the laws regarding the 
production and distribution of w^tb and only so far enquires 
into the social condition of mankind, as it is affected by that 
universal desire which is assumed as tbe fundamental basis of 
the science Social Science on the other hand deals with 
other and more varied mam springs of human conduct 'While 
lu one branch of its laboui-s it derives tbe greatest assistance, 
and 18 indeed nearly identified with this abstruse study, it 
nevertheless investigates the operation of other causes at work 
in society, beyond and utterly unconnected with the desire of 
wealth Political Economy treats of a few general principles 
which mtnnsioally are and must be true, but which may or may 
not be affected by peculiar institutioni or peculiar conditions, 
with which it does not pretend to deal But Social Scienee 
steps m here, and, by mvestigatiiig these very oondiUons and 
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ifutitutious determinefl how fai the general pnnoiplei of Poll 
tioal Economy and similar abstroot sciences are applicable There 
18 probably no country in the world and there probably never 
existed a country in which the pure maxims of political economy 
could be strictly earned into practice without the moat dangerous 
consequence The pre existent conditions can never, m reality, 
exactly correspond with those on which the philosopher worl^ 
111 the pursuit of his favourite theory and until these condi 
hons are accurately determined and iindeptood, it is impossible 
to foresee whether the applicaiion of theoretical principles 
will work for evil or for good 

It will be seen from the above that Social Science is in its 
very nature eminently practical It deals ever with the present 
with the phenomena of society in operation around us and 
in our very midst with the actual condition of mankind 
And in the same way its suggestions are always practical 
It 18 ever striving after improvement it bears on its front the 
Watchword of amelioration it recognises the great law of 
our nature and aims at the promotion of such measures as 
tend towards the moral and intellectual advance of the 
human race And regarded in this aspect it cannot bo sur 
prising that it has never failed to enlist among its supporters 
the practical man of business as well as the theorist and 
philosopher To many indeed its chief recommendation appears 
to l>e this — that it leads men to act no less than to think and 
talk For in the fiist place being based like all other sciences on 
the observation of facts it obliges everyone who is desirous of 
engaging in its pursuit to use his own eyes m the contempts 
tion of the mixed good and evil around him to look not 
merely on his own things but evei v man also on the things 
of others And then when facts have been ascertained expen 
ments tested and the true solution lias been applied the fortunate 
discoveicr so far from being left to boast of having contri 
buted bis labours and their results to the cause of science merely, 
has the further satisfaction of knowing that he has been 
the means, perhaps, of alleviating intense woe and suffenn^, 
or otherwise of benefiting numbers of his fellow beings It is 
this practical view of Social Science winch must ever constitute 
its chief attraction and its superiority over all other Sciences, 
whether physical or moral 

The study of Social Science is not so novel as perhaps its 
name might lead us to suppose But it was fur a long time 
confounded and treated in c iinicctioii with Political Economy 
and it 18 only of late ^eirs that it has been recogdised as a 
distinct and independent, ihon^jh neaily allied branch of study 
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Like every other science it has of late years made prodigioue 
strides Fubhc attention bos been drawn to the subject^ and it 
18 becoming extremely popular not only m Great Britsin, but 
on the Continent tyid in America The solution indeed of the 
various problems connected with the condition and progress 
of society cannot fail to excite an interest in every man, in 
whose breast is to be found a spark of humanity or who is not 
wholly wrapt up lu himself The statesman the philanthropist, 
the practical man of business all who have dealings with 
their fellow men aAd who •desire from motives of duty 
of benevolence or even of selfishness to do tlicir best towards 
improving the condition of those around them and of making 
this world more beautiful and happy have found a pleasure 
and an interest in the pursuit of Social Science It may be that 
all are not able to study the subject scientifically hut all may 
contribute their observations and experience 

The first attempt in Europe to effect a combination of indivi 
dual efforts in the pursuit of this science and to organize on an 
adequate scale the machinery necessary for the attainment of 
the objects at which it aims dates no further back than 1857 
In that } ear, at a meeting held at Lord Brougham s residence 
and attended by forty three per<*ons of influence was founded 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
The new Society was based on the model of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science It seeks to excite 
public interest and to effect the objects in view by an Annual 
Congress of its members, lasting a week and held m different 
towns of the United Kingdom At these Congresses addresses 
are delivered and papers road and discussed the result being 
that by ^hese means important facts Lave been elicited new 
pnnciples of action have been laid down and several beneficial 
measures for the good of society or particular classes thereof 
recommended to the notice of the Go\ernment A Volume 
of its Transactions containing the more important papers which 
have been coutiibuted is annually given to the world And 
not the least among the advant'iges wlneli have been gained 
by these provincial meetings has been the local interest 
which has been raised lu the towns which the Association has 
visited in sanitary and all other measures of social improvement 
The Association was at first dividec’ into five departments—’ 
Jurisprudence Education, Punishment and AeFormation Puhlio 
Health and Social Economy To these a sixth department 
was added in IBtfO for the consideration ot questions con 
nsoted with Trade and International Law but this division of 
the snbjeot appeanng somewhat redundant, the sections 
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wwe thortly aftermtrdi reduced to the foar«-Jansprudenoe^ 
Education^ Healthy and Social Economy The objects of the 
AasomaiLon were thus stated by ita Committee — ^ to aid the 
development of social scienoe^ to spre^ a knowledge of 
the principles of junsprudenoei and to guide the public mind 
** to the best practical means of promoting the advancement 
'' of education the prevention and repression of crime the 
'' reformation of criminals the adoption of sanitary regulations^ 
'' and tbe diffusion ot sound principles on all questions ot social 
economy, trade and mlernatioaal law tThe Association aims 
** to bring together tbe various societies and individuuls who 
" are engaged or interested in furthering these objects, and 
without trenching upon independent exertions seeks to elicit 
^ by discussion tbe real elements of truth to clear up doubts, 
'' to harmoniee discordant opinions and to afford a common 
" ground for the interchange of trustworthy information on 
" the great social problems ol the day ^ 

It was perhaps no more than was to be expected if snob 
an Association notwithstanding the influential names by which 
It was promoted, should at first be regarded with suspicion, 
if not with absolute disfavour Men shook their beads, as 
they asked each other, Cui 6ono? and not unnaturallv preferred 
to wait and see what the Society really could and would effect 
There seemed to be a general feeling that it was but the offspnng 
of a passing enthusiasm of which no trace whatever would 
lemam in the coarse of a few ^ears But the Association soon 
triomphed over these prejudices Its meetings proved a glonoos 
auccess , some important measures of real service to the country 
were earned through its instrumentality and at length it so 
lar succeeded in wmning public favour, that its members are 
BOW counted by thousands The subject was moreover taken 
up with interest on the Continent, in Russia especially, and 
the International Association was formed m 1862 

The credit of calling public attention to the subject in this 
country, is justly attnbutable to tbe Hev James Long, — a 
Christian gentleman who has so long identified himself with 
the elevation of the masses m India os to require no farther in 
trodootion to our readers From time to time Mr Long has 
endeavoured to interest the public of England and India in the 
the iu^ry and progress of civilization among the people of 
this land His ‘‘ Five Hundred Queeitom on the Social Condition 
ijf tkc NaUvec of India " have already been notwed by this 
And we have now before us bis lecture on ** Social 
Setenee/or India , " delivered last April at the Family Litenuj 
Cliib> ''mach to the aatisfiwtioii of the ladies and gentlemen 
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pment^ " m the Report informs os But Mr Long^ did not eon* 
nne fais exertions to mere lecturing on the subject He soeoeeded 
in forming Societies for the prosecution of its study at Kxhna 
ghur, Ooterparahi Sooree and Berhampore — insti^tions which, 
it IS to be hoped, will shortly form valuable adjuncts to the Bengal 
Social Science Association And availing himself of the sudden 
interest created in social questions among Europeans as well as 
natives by the late visit ot Miss Carpenter to this country, he 
has we believe succeeded in placing the movement on a satis- 
factory and permanent basis 

To those who take an interest in the progress of social science 
m Great Britain the name of Mary Carpenter was not unknown 
Her successful labours m the reformation of juvenile criminals and 
in the establishment of Ragged Schools had given her a world 
wide reputation for large heafted philanthropy and wise bene- 
ficence It was therefore with a feeling of confidence that Mr 
Long laid his suggestions before her and it was with a sincere 

I deasore that she heartily seconded his proposals Miss Carpenter 
ost no time in inviting a few of the leading European and native 
gentry to meet her at the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Ben 
gal The meeting was well attended and the numerous 
applications for invitation proved the warm interest taken by 
the community, either in the subject itself or its promoter 
The chair was taken by the Lieutenant-Governor Sir Cecil 
Beadon the Viceroy also signifying by his presence the approval 
with which the movement was regarded by the Government 
Miss Carpenter addressed the meeting at some length She 
sketched in pare and fluent diction the history of the National 
Association of Great Britain and its labours up to the present 
time urging the expediency of organizing a similar institution 
either affiliated or otherwise in this country Her address was 
followed by a unanimous resolution admitting the benefits to be 
derived from the study of social science in India and a 
Committee was appointed to devise measures for establishing au 
Association for its promotion 

The Committee at once proceeded to draw up a scheme for 
effecting the objects of the proposed Association In this they 
gladly availed themselves of Miss Carpenter s large experience, 
though owing to the peculiar conditions of this country, — peou 
lantiee acknowledged by that lady herself before her departure 
from India — their recommendations differed in some material 
pomts from those originally suggested by her A large number 
of persons having intinuded their design of joining the Asso- 
oiatiOD, a general meeting of the members was held on the 
January last^ at whiw the prooeaedmgs of the Committee 
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ware finally adopted A council aud office bearers were eleoted, 
and a constitntion was thus ^ven to tbe new Society And 
here we most take our leave of the Association for the present^ 
in the hope that at some future day w^ may have reason 
to revert again to its labours when we may find the young and 
tender plant, which has just been planted a strong and vigorous 
tree, bearing abundant truit and shootmg out noble branches 
The objects, aimed at by tlie Bengal Association, are similar 
m their scope to those descnbed above The Association will 
endeavour to collect, arrange andnclassify sbnes of facts beanng 
upon the social, moral and intellectual condition of the people 
of Bengal, and by such means to assist in the promotion of 
measures for the good of the countrj In tbe department of 
education for mstance what a wide and noble held is open to 
the exertions of the Society While the revenues of the State 
have been expended in the foundation of Universities and Ihe 
enoouragemeiit of a forced and unnatural system of training 
for the higher classes, what has liitherto been done for the 
education of tbe poor? What proportion among the masses 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal can even write 
their own names ^ Aud for those who are able to read what 
IS the character of the literature available to them ? Is it not 
in the highest degree puerile disgusting and immoral? Wl>at 
again is the prospect of female education and by what means 
can it best be fostered and improved? What is the effect 
which it IS likely to have on Hindu society in general, and is 
there any real cause for the latent opposition entertained by some 
of its leading members’ We believe that by the popular 
discussions of questions like these, many facts will be brought 
to light which escape the notice of the Government Inspectors, 
while the public mind will be disabused of very many errors 
which it at present entertains 

Neither is education the only department with which the 
Association may advantageously de^ The condition of the 
labouring classes the improvements ol agriculture the faodities 
for communication, the provision of a poor law for Bengal, and 
the prmciples upon which it should be based — these are subjects 
on which much valuable information remains to be collected, 
before remedial or progressive measures can be applied The 
encouragement of habits of prudence and economy among the 
lower orders, for mstance, must be preceded by an enquiry 
into the existifig means by which and the extent to which they 
hoard theu savmgs at present Would not the establishment 
of Oovernment Mvings Banks, in the neighbourhood of the 
large towns at least, not only have the effect of attaining 
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the object m view bat at the time of setting at liberty a 
vastamount of the precious metals which are now nnprofit 
ably manafaotared into bangles or buried underground? The 
increase of habits of intemperance among all classes has already 
attracted the notice of the natives themselves and calls for the 
fullest investigation with a view to the removal of its cause 
The subject of the public health too is one which should early 
receive the attention of the Association The importance of 
vital statistics cannot be over rated and it is possible that the 
genius of the Socilty might be able to devise some better 
system of registration of births and deaths than has hitherto 
l^n found practicable even m Calcutta The expediency of re 
quiring some degree of professional skill in the native quack doctor 
or iahrtl^ of cliecking the adulteration of food and of inter 
dieting the indiscriminate sale of poisons and the effect of these 
measures on the rate of mortality may also be fairly discussed 
And deeply connected with this subject are the general laws of 
sanitation as affected by overcrowding by insufficient drainage, 
by close and ill ventilated houses 
These are some of the questions which invite the attention 
of the Association We have not attempted to enumerate all 
which have occurred to our mind for one idea leads so rapidly 
to the conception of another, that were we to do so we should 
find ourselves with a set of questions before us as ample and 
as intricate as that propounded by Mr Long But we have 
perhaps said enough to demonstrate that the new Society by 
the discussion of these and similar topics by collectmg facts 
by sifting and examining theories may do much towards ascer 
taming the general laws which ore in operation in this country 
and so determine the principles on which all measures of 
progress should invaiiably be based 

But it IS necessary tliat wo should say a few words as to 
the manner in which these objects are to be attained It would 
be possible perhaps even m tins country as at Lome for the 
Association to hold Annual Congresbcs from year to year in the 
chief seats of wealth and intelligence The Association might, 
Qndonbtedly successfully meet at such large centres as Kish 
^ naghur, or Dacca or Benares and the result of such meetings 
would be no less advantageous in the moral and material 
improvement of such towns than it would be prodnctive of 
increased popularity to the Association itself and its wise and 
benevolent objects But at the same time we are of opinion 
that the Committee have very properly determined that 
for the present at least, the discussions of tlie Society shall 
be confined to the metropolis Quarterly meetings then for 
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the reeding and dieoaasion of papers will be held in Qelontts^ 
where a standing Council will alwavs be at hand, to give weight, 
aocnraoy, and solidity to the Society s proceedings And hero 
we most be allowed to point out that the whole of this wise 
scheme will aBsuredly full to the ground if the natives are not 
willing and indeed forward to contribute such information aa 
it lies within their power to afford We cannot and we do 
not for one moment expect such a sudden influx of original 
papers as has fallen to the lot of the National Association 
of Great Biitain where some two hunared papers on all 
questions are read and disposed of at each Annual Congress 
^nt we do expect that educated natives m all parts of Bengal 
will do their best to second the exertions of the Association by 
supplying such facts as will enable it to come to a right decision 
on the questions which it may choose to take up It is only 
m this wa^ that they can avoid being mis represented, both 
here and in England by ignorant and misguided though 
probably well intentioned philanthropists, some of whom appear 
from time to time even in Calcutta It will probably be 
found convenient to issue circulars calling for information on 
particular points, and the amount of good winch the Asso 
oiation can effect will depend upon the character of the replies 
which are received If they are inaccurate or untrust 
worthy, they will obviously be useless for any purpose what 
ever Or if instead of being strictly confined to matters 
of fact they attempt to speculate and wander away from 
the subject m hand it is equally clear that they will not 
be much more valuable The first business of the AssociS 
tion will be* to collect reliable statistics accurate data on which 
Its dednctions may be safely based And herein will be the 
great advantage of a central standing Council, which will be 
in the position to compare test examine and revise the papers 
aa they are received, and thus provide that conclusions are 
not drawn from erroneous or insufficient premises In course 
of time, as Branch Associations and Local Committees are 
formed in the Mofussil it will be relieved of a large proper 
tion of these duties and we may then hope that an attempt 
will be made to introduce the valuable practice of penodically * 
visiting and holding a Congress of the Association in the Ivge 
towns of Bengal 

But it may perhaps be objected that the new Society is 
only aiming at objects which similar institntions have alre^jr 
attempted to compass. True, but if those objects are good 
and nolde, and if they have not as yet been fully attained that 
li snrelj no snfficieDt rsason why another attempt should not 
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be made Bather perhaps is it moambent upon ns to endea 
roar to detect in previous institations the elements of {allure, 
and so avoid the rock on which the vessel has hitherto been 
wrecked « 

First, then, in the order of time probably comes the Bethnne 
Society, founded by Dr Monat fifteen years ago It is well 
known that this Society has a section devoted to sociology bat 
without the slightest disparagement to that noble institution, 
Hj^hioh indeed we hold in the highest respect it is perhaps not 
too much to say that as regards this particnlsx section, its 
labours have not been marked by any great success The fact 
is, the Bethune Society was established for a very different 
purpose it was established for literary and intellectual recrea 
tion rather than the promotion of social progress, for self 
improvement rather than the improvement of the masses 
And hence it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Society 
has never made much progress out of Calcutta* I^ere we have 
pleasure in admitting the great good which has been effected 
through its mstrumentahty and we believe that its labours 
will well seconded, but in no way interfered with, by the 
new institution which has lately been established. 

The * Association of Friends for the Promotion of Social Im 
provement^^ also proved greatly useful for some time in the 
discussion of social questions peculiar to the country and in 
the diffusion of sound and enlightened views among the edn 
cated portion of the native community But it unfortunately 
wander^ mto the maze of legislative reform and then appears 
to have lost itself It lacked moreover, the weight and solidity, 
which a due admixture of the European element would have 
given to its discussions We are informed that it is now ' m 
abeyance and it will probably at once be merged into the Ben 
gal Social Science Association 

The Benares Institute is similar in its objects to the Betbune 
Society of Calcutta and was perhaps one of the most hopeful 
native institutions that have yet arisen m this country Founded 

in 1861 by Baboo Ram Kali Cboudri as the Benares Debating 
Club,’^ it threatened at first to languish from mere want of 
support, but in 1864 the rule precluding the admission of 
Europeans was cancelled, and the expediency of the ohan^ 
was very soon manifest Under the ^ble management of the 
Bevd M A Shemng, the usefulness and popularity of the 
Society rapidly increa^ as many as thirty' seven 
being received during the first year after the change ^e 
section on Social Progress, we are informed, was especially. popular 
" and contained no less than thirty seven members, of whom 

u 
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eighteen ooQtnhnted eeeays on as man j important entoeeti 
'' oonneoted with civilization and haman pro^dee We have not 
heard lately of the farther labours of this Society^ bat the 
above, we think, affords ample enconrageioent m the establish 
meat of a okthoho institution, whose labours may be extended 
throughout the whole of Bengal 

The character and objects ot the Mahomedan Literary Society 
areimphed in its very name Like the Bethune Society, it 
aims at seif improvement rather than the promotion of somal 
progress Under its able and energetib Secretary Mooivi 
Abdol Latff, it promises to become a useful and popular institu 
tion in the cultivation among Mahomedans of this country of 
that art and rehnement for which they have been so justly 
celebrated throughout the world But, confined as it is to one 
eection of the Indian community, and being founded, moreover, 
for purely hterary purposes, its objects are of a very different 
natw to those of the Social Science Association 

Such are perhaps the most important of the numerous Debat- 
ing Societies, which have sprung up during the last twenty 
years among the native community of Bengal The new 
institation, occupying as it does a different field, will in no way 
interf^ with their free action and continued nsefuluess The 
BengfJ Social Science Association is practical and scientifio 
rather than literary its objects are not confined to the good of 
its immediate members, but in a catholic and cosmopolitim spirit 
it seeks the amehoration of all classes throughout the country 
And therefore while no argument as to its future can be fairly 
drawn from the fate of previous institutions —for never was an 
Association in this country founded under equally favourable 
auspices, — it is obvious that it may flourish side by side with 
those which are still m existence and, so far from mterfermg with 
their objects, may actually aid them lu the noble ends for 
whioh they were origmally established 

But it cannot concealed that, however practicable and 
valuable such au institution as the Bengal Association con- 
fessedly may be, there are considerable doubts abroad as to its 
durability and permanence It is thought tikat when the 
enthusiasm to which it owes its rise has passed away, the Society 
will collapse spontaneously, and disappear into the oblivion of 
the past But these are doubts which can only be solved by 
time, though at the same time those who withhold their adhesion 
in consequence of entertaining them, are unconsciously, perhaps, 
doing their best to bring about the fatal catastrophe of wbaeh 
tiiey are the unhappy an^rs VFe have seen that the saae 
doobts were oipieasad in England on the fbnnation of the 
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Kalaoiud Aatooution, tax inititation wbich ftffcer » glonoiu career 
of ten years was never so useful or so popular as it is at the 
present day And we venture to predict for the Bengal Social 
Soienoe AssociatioTw a career equally successful and of lonrg 
duration^ if only natives and Europeans will take the trouble to 
communicate the simple facts which come under their immediate 
observation It must be remembered that it is not elaborate 
papers on theoretical questions that are needed so much as a plain^ 
unvarnished statement of ascertained faots^ the basis and ground* 
work of every scientldc systens 

But there is another and perhaps more serious charge brought 
against the new institution^ with which we feel ourselves com 
pelled to deal at greater length Whatever may be the ad van 
** tages of social science at home ' say these detractors * we don t 
believe in it for this country We are at a loss to see what per 
** manent good it can effect in India And although this objec- 
tion may seem somewhat indefinite we never could get it stated 
in clearer or more satisfactory terms There may be a latent 
and mysterious meaning undeilying the words which can alone 
be comprehended by the initiated^ or it is perhaps possible that 
they simply give expression to a similar vague and uncertaia 
doubt as that which we have already consider^^ and which means 
no more or less than that the speaker does not wish to commit 
himself to the project, nntil he has seen whether it is likely to 
attain even a measure of success 

For our own part we are unable to conceive any argument 
in favour of the study of social science which is applicable 
to Great Britain and not also applicable to India On the other 
hand, we can imagme very many additional reasons for the 
pursuit of the study in this country It may not be ont of place 
to enumerate some of these 

To put it upon its lowest grounds then we conceive that the 
establishment of an Association for the promotion of social 
science in India, cannot be otherwise than beneficial in tend 
ing to bring together in harmonious and philanthropic con 
tact all classes of Europeans and natives It is an unfortu 
nate circomstanoe incidental to our peculiar occupation of the 
country, that there really is so very little in common between 
ourselves and even the most intelligent of the native commu 
nity Differences of race of civilizatioii of religion —differences, 
at times unhappily fostered by class prejudices — alienate the 
two nations from each other, while tbere is scarcely a single 
stand point which may be occupied by both m common Any 
institiition, therefore, which tends to bridge over this chasm 
and to al&kl common mterest to both natioDS, is wdl dosernng 
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of support and encouragement* It is not a question of politicd 
ammonly totween the governing body and the goverened — « 
between the conquering inyader and the vanquished patriot 
Our role has now* been so long and firmly established^ and 
during all that time has been so meroifdl and just, that in 
Beng^ at least we venture to say that all such animosity has 
long since disappeared, and British government is acqmesced 
m as most conducive to the moral and material wel&re of the 
country But identify ourselves as we will with the natives, 
there are race distmotions which can never be obliterated, and 
to which we cannot shut our eyes We may call the Hindus 
our Aryan brothers, ’’ and perhaps it is well that we should 
thus at tmes call to mind our common origin but at the same 
time it must be remembered that for more than two thou 
sand years the brothers have lived widely apart in differ 
ent mreumstanoes, and witnout intercourse of any kind 
Tune and the external conditions with which they have been 
surrounded have moulded m a distinct form the character the 
habits, and the institutions of each And now when they 
meet again on the banks of the Ganges it is scarcely to be 
expec^ted that they should either of them find it an easy thing 
to accommodate their ideas to the other But if there can be 
found any subject the study of which may excite a common 
interest and be pursued in union by both as brethren, it is 
surely not bad policy to endeavour to make the most of it 
It IS indeed possible that by enqmnng into each others Inanners 
and institutionB, and discussing then respective merits and 
d^eets in common, we may not onlv both derive improvement, 
but learn to respect each other the more 

Nor 18 this all Putting all lesser differences of class and 
caste aside, the native community itselt is divided into two 
distinct portions, each with its own distmctive character and 
customs There was a tune no doubt when the Mahomedan 
was as obnoxious to the Hindu, as ever the Englishman has 
been to either And if to some extent the two have been, 
extmmally at least, fused into one nationality, we may be quite 
sure that the union can never be perfect^ so long as thev res- 
pective religioDs, which have so much to do with the meanest 
actions of their every day life differ from each other ao widely 
The Association of course will steadily set its face against 
the discussion of questions touching either Moslem faith or 
Hindu worshifi, but at the same time there are many 
Bobjects which may fairly be discussed, but ^et whiim 
cannot be proper^ viewed in adl their aspects without taking 
into coDsideratioii tihe different modes of thought prevalent 
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in tbe two g;reat eeotions of the native oommnnity And 
bj aseooiatiiig European, Hindu, and Mahomedan in the con- 
sideration of Booud amelioration and reform the new insti* 
tntion ifl enabled jio weld together more cloeely these dis- 
cordant elements of Indian society, we conceive that its iaboim 
will not be altogether thrown away 

Bat we are farther of opinion that the Bengal Social Scienoe 
Association may under proper management, prove of the utmost 
value and importance to the Government The very variety 
and distinctness in Screed andp nationality of the subjects which 
we have just been conBidenng renders the wise and just admins- 
tration of this large empire, the most difficult as well as the 
most wonderful problem which the world has ever witnessed 
The broad and liberal principles on which the British rule is 
earned on the endeavour to harmonize the dogma of non inter 
ference with a civilizing and enlightened progress while 
have justly won the admiration ot all, impose nevertheless upon 
our administrators a task which might be thought almost 
superhuman For divesting our mmds of all ideas of supe- 
nonty and nght denved by conquest, if we endeavour to 
conceive of our Government as that which we would fain have 
it, a popular and national Government adapting itself to the 
oircumstances and feehngs of its subjects, instead of ruthlessly 
shocking their dearest associations and privileges, we shall at 
once see that the realization of our conception requires so 
intimate an acquaintance with the wants and wishes of the 
people, that a whole bfe time may well be spent in its formation 
That oar rule has hitherto been os snccessful as it has been 
proves that, if we have sometimes made mistakes, we have not 
matly lacked the reqmsite knowledge in matters of importance 
But when we come to details and desire to inspect the inner 
social life of the masses perhaps even the oldest Company's 
office, who pndes himself upon his knowledge of the natives, 
will at times confess himself to be at fault And, if we turn 
to England to that Parliament in which is ultimately centred 
the controlling authority over all England s dependencies east 
or west, 18 it not notonoas that its members not only display 
gross ignorance on all questions relatmg to India, but actually 
endeavour to avoid their discussion ? 

T^e difficulty is perhaps not sj obvious so long as onr 
Government is stationary If it were possible indeed, and we 
were content to let things remam tn etalu quo to let the wheels 
of our admimstration drag on in the official ruts of the old 
by paths, there wopld not be much danger of oar ronning 
counter to any of the customs or habits of the natives. 
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Bat so 0000 M we attempt to advance a eingle etep^ ( and 
what Oovenunent la not bound to advance?) so soon an, 
legarding ourselvee as the representatives in the East of the 
Western civilisation of the nineteenth cenibuiy^ we attempt to 
extend its blessings to this conntrj with the introduction of 
railways and a more luxurious mode of life^ with the extension 
of trade and commerce with the progress of legislation and 
the purer administration of justice^ we do run the nsk of 
committing some egregious mistake which may have the 
effect of engendenng in the min^s of theaiatives a deep seated 
feehng of hostility in place of that confidence which should 
ordinarily exist between the govemmg and the governed. And 
in this view the Association may render important service to 
the Government by discussing such matters either upon the 
motion of Government or otherwise and in placing before it 
inforqiation on ascertained facts In the amendment of the 
law, its operation would probably be found most beneficial, not 
only in discovenng tbe temper and wishes of the commu 
nity — and for one section tliereof this is done already by the 
British Indian Association — ^but further in explaining the 
objects and policy of the Government By the union of 
Europeans with natives we may hope that if the prejudices of the 
latter are sometimes conceded the arguments of the former may 
not be altogether without their due effect that objections will 
be carefully weighed and sifted and that, while frivoloua 
are rejected a broad and liberal spirit will acknowledge the 
force of those which appear to be based on sound reason 
The Ignorance prevalent in England regarding this her greatest 
dependency has frequently been deplored by this country, but it 
u by the people of India themselves that the evil can alone 
be remedied While the English are left to gather information 
regarding this great country from the conversation or writings 
of occasional travellers, whose ignorance, perhaps, or want of 
opportunities, has rendered their observations comparatively 
worthless, if not actually false it cannot excite surprise, if the 
news which are thereby propagated are imperfect, erroneous 
or oven ludicrous The gentleman who enquired the other day 
whether the Bombay, Barodo^ and Central India Bailway 
Company bad not obtained running powers over the Mntlah 
line, afforded a very fair specimen of the gross and shameful 
darkness in which the people of England grope in the* dis- 
onssion of all ^nestions relating to India. It is therefore, as 
lias been firsqnently pointed out, a duty which the natives owe 
to thamaslvet, and which th^ are b^d to perform, to oo* 
opeiata with those who are endMvoonng to diqpd thatdarknei^ 
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and to aopply aooorata and aathoniio infonnatio]i Mora 
partieolarly aa tegarda their aocul condition^ nxaoh of whudi la 
impenetraMe and muntelligible to a Eoropean, anch infonnatioii 
can only be fomiahed by the educated membera of nataro 
society A genuine portrait of native mannm, cuatoma, and 
matitutiona at the present day is undoubtedly a deaidexatam, 
which we hope ere long to see supplied^ but without which 
no real measures of progress can be properly or safely introdnced. 
The desire to learn more of India and its people has of late years 
greatly increased ^ot onl^ has the application of British 
capital to works of industry and improvement in thia country 
given to many a personal interest m its welfare but there has 
arisen a deeper sense of England s duty to this vast aud teeming 
empire Such happy signs augur well for Indians prosperity, 
and cannot be regarded with indifference by those of the native 
community, who really have the good of their country at heart. 
In 1863, an Association was founded with Lord Shaitesbnry for 
its President for promoting the moral and social well b^ng 

* of India ” Its objects were stated to be two — (1) " to collect 
' and diffuse authentic information on Indian subjects, and (2) to 

* observe the course of legislation with the view of promo^g 

measures, calculated to advance the well being of all classes of 
the natives of India Bat though the Association is we beiieve, 

still in existence, yet it has octo^y never effected much, for this 
simple reason that it is situated at too great a distance from tho 
scene of its labours What is really wanted is an institution of 
the kind in this country under able and intelligent^ ^dano^ 
the proceedings of which would be given to the world under 
some sort of guarantee for their accuracy and fidehty The 
transaobons of the Bengal Social Science Association will, we 
beheve, place in the hands of those gentlemen in England, who 
are interested in the progress of this country, mformataon at 
once accurate, vaned, lucid and comprehensive 

The East Indian Association which has lately been orgpanized 
in London is a professedly political body Its probable merits 
and defects were fully and impartially disonssed in the Hindoo 
JMrwtai the 14th January last and valuable as the insbtutioa 
undoubtedly is for the agitation of important principles eon«> 
nected with the administration of this country it can never be 
expected to enter into the more intricate if not also more 
mteresting, questions of social progress But on the ether 
hand, a body like the Social toence Aasootation may «n« 
doubtedly do much to aid its proceedings by furnishing mihiabb 
and reliabld statistios and by exhibiting the vanons news of 
the diffbreiit eeotioni of the native oommvnity 
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It u indeed one of the greatest difficultiee vrhich a foreiga 
Government has to contend with in India, that the roles ara 
principles, which are appbcable to one provmoe of the ooontry, 
aie found to be so little adapted to the ciroomstanoes of another 
The vanous raees and nationalities, which have been commingled 
here, each with their own distinct manners customs, charai^r 
and institations render the task of laying down any general law 
applicable to the whole of India one of very great moment and 
requiring the fullest possible information Among snoh a varied 
population social ^^lons partioalarly are of increasing interest 
and importance ^e field is specially wide for the consideration 
of such topics, and the establishment of a body, which will 
enter fully into them m all their bearings, is, we conceiTe, 
in this country more than in any other specially called for 
Bat further we conceive that the study of social questions 
may do much in this country towards elevating and educating 
the higher classes of the natives Our system of education 
wants to have a practical turn given it it depends too much 
on mere memory, and requires to be supplement^ by observa- 
tion and the general application of fixed pnncipfes Mere 
book learning may make a g^d clerk, but it wiU never make 
a good and valuable citizen And if it is an object so to 
educate the natives, that they may take a proper m the 
admmistration of the empire, we most first create m them 
a sense of their responsibilities and an mterest m the welfare 
of the country After the many proofs to the contrary which 
we have lately witnessed in Calcutta, it would perhaps be too 
much to say that a benevolent and philanthropic patnotism 
IS altogether wantmg among the native community, but we 
think it cannot be denied that such a spint is deplorably 
deficient. Were it not so, we should find the public i^eving 
the Government of a large portion of its present duties by 
devising and carrvmg out measures of social amelioration 
But the Indian Government is essentially regarded as a paternal 
Government, and its subjects are too apt to look to it, like 
children, for the promotion of every project connected with 
their hf^piness and welfare And thus the Government does 
mncb at the present time which might well be done, and which 
ought to be done, by the people themselves 

And surely it will not be contended that any project which 
has in view, or which may tend to , the cultivation ot a public 
spirit and self-dependence is not well worthy of support. If 
our Government is to be national and populat in this country, 
the people most be taught that they are not only units of the 
State, to be provided for and taken care of, but that, as such, 
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they hare duties and responsibilities incumbent upon them 
This IB the education which is really wanted in Bengal and 
which our Government has lately been doing its best to 
inculcate Indeed that alone is the true view of civilization 
which represents it as the growth among all classes of those 
powers of self government which qualify an individual for 
the oivtl duties o( citizeuship And in this view any institution 
which aims at rui84ig the independence ol the citizen cannot 
fail to be valuable as increasing the power and intelligence of 
the State In this «country diowever so notoriously deficient 
are public spirit and public opinion that it has long been the 
anxious and studied policy oi Government to stimulate and 
fester them Witli this view it has established Imperial and 
Provincial Councils which m »y be considered the germs ol 
future Indian Parliaments it Ins left an audacious and not 
always over loytil native press free and unfettered it has 
encouraged mu iicipalities and other institutions which have 
a direct tendency to the education of the higher classes in 
self government And this policy is wise and will no doubt 
produce good fruit m due course of time Already we see the 
British Indi in Association bristle up from time to time when 
lb sees or thinks it sees its Hindu or zetnindarry privileges in 
danger But the defect of that Association is this — that it 
can bv its very nature only take a one sided and partial view 
of a question whereas a Social Science Association comprising 
as it should representatives of every section of the community 
would thus be in a position to furnislf everv shade of opinion to 
Government 

Excepting howev r the action occasionally taken b} the British 
Indian Association it will readily be admitted that the interest 
token in the course >f legislation in this coiintrv is if to any 
extent entertained at all e\ ents very feel>ly expressed Bill after 
Bill IS intr< duced and passed through Council without a single 
dissentient voice or without the slightest popular discussion 
Lookin^ ut the present constitution of the Indian Legislative 
Councils this absence ot opposition from within can scarcely 
excite surprise but the absence ot discussion without is^ it 
most be confessed an unnatural symptom in the condition of the 
country The course of legislation usually runs not more 
smoothly than that of true love and it is the rocky channel 
that contains the purest water There can be no doubt that 
discussion is not only good tor the people themsAlves as training 
them to take part in a national government, and interest 
themselves in tlie legislation of the country, bnt conduces 
moreover to greater tare and dilifence in the prejmration of 
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leg;u]ative measurefi And so far from viewing sooh discnssion 
with displeasure the prudent legislator will en^vour to encour 
age it^ and avail himself of the various opinions that are put for 
vmrd to improve and perfect his schemes 

We have thus attempted to sketch some of the advantages 
which the present movement lu favour of social science may 
fairly be expected to yield We have seen that the new Associa- 
ti6n presents another common ground on which European and 
native Hindu and Mahomedan may meet in union and on 
equal terms^ with the noblest of (all objects before them^ — the 
amelioration and advancement of the people of this land We 
have considered the modes in which the Government may 
derive assistance and relief from the transactions of such a 
Society in the passing of measures calculated to promote the 
social welfare of the country And we have lastly estimated the 
effect which such an institution is likely to have on the educa 
tion of its native members in the important principles of self 
rehance and self government and in the encouragement of 
that public spirit which is confessedly so sadly wanting in 
India And if these results do in any degree flow from the 
Bengal Social Science Association if will not as we conceive, 
have been founded m vain On the other hand, its objects 
must be admitted to be noble, wise and philanthropic and as 
such claim the warmest support For our own part we anti 
cipate success, if only the native members of the institution 
are true to the interests of their country and avail themselves 
of the opportunities now offered to them At any rate we 
would urge that the merits of the new Association demand 
a fair trial before being condemned as the impracticable dream 
of a visionary enthusiast 
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Aet VIT — 1 The ^eit Matakhenn by Seid Gholam Hossem 
Kban an Indian Nobleman of bigb rank who 
wrote both as actor and spectator Calcutta 17^^9 
2 M6nu)vre pour U aietir Dupletx contre la compagnte dee 

Indee avec le% piSees jmtificatives Pans 1759 
8 A Htetorg of the Military Trarieactione of the Bniieh 
Natvon in Hindoetan from the year 1745, by Robert 
Orme ma fas London John Nourse 1773 

4 Hutovre de la conquete de I Inde par I Angleterre par le 

Baron Barcbou de Penboen Pans 1844 

5 Inde par M Dubois de Jancigny et par M Xavier 

Raymond Pans Firmin Didot Pr^res 1845 

6 An Account of the War tn India between the French and 

English on the Coast of Coromandel from the year 
17 oO to the year 1760 Compiled by Richard Owen 
Cambndg^e Esq London T Jeffreys 1761 

7 History of the Mahratlas by James Grant Duff Esq 

Lon^ans 1826 

8 The History of India by the Hon ble Monntstuart 

Elplimstone London John Murray 1849 

9 Nouvelle Biographic Generate depuis les temps les plus 

recuUs jusquh nos jours Pans Firmin Didot 
Flares 1862 

10 The National Review Vol IV London Chapman and 

Hall 1862 

11 Historical Sketches of the South of India by Lieutenant 

Colonel Mark Wilks London Longman 1810 

12 The History of British India by James Mill with 

Notes by H H Wilson London 1858 

T he vigour and energy displayed by Bussy at Amboor and 
Gingee bis prompt action at Kuddapah, dlike on the field 
of battle as after the death of Mozuffer Jung his subsequent 
march through the entire breadth of the Dekkan, and his 
tnumphant entry into Aorungabad on the 29th Jqne, 1751, 
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hftTe been already adverted to * What there then remained to 
him to accomplish, and how he accomplished it, we have still 
to record 

But in order that we may obtain a complete and compie- 
hensive view of the situation — ^that transporting* our mmik to 
the past, we may gaze at a panorama from which the light of 
the present is excluded, so as to see the India of that day 
exactly as India then was we purpose in the first place to 
give a brief retrospective sketch of the country known as the 
Dekkan defining its original co&nexion with and its degree of 
dependence upon the empire of the Moguls 

The term Dekkan though embracing in its literal meaning 
the whole of the southern part of India was always held 
by the Mahomedans and has been smce held by ourselves 
to comprehend only that portion of southern India lying between 
the Nerbndda and the Kistna After the cxtmction of the 
Toghluck dynasty m 3399 there arose from the ruins of 
the Delhi monarchy six independent sovereignties south of 
the Nerbuddn These were the states of Golconda Bijapore 
Aurungahad, Beder Berarf and Khandesh Of these, in 
the course of time Berar merged into Aurungahad and 
the greater part of Beder mto Golconda the remainder being 
swallowed up by Bijapore But with the accession of the house 
of Timour to the throne there commenced a struggle on the part 
of its representatives to recover these ancient appanages ot 
the empire Their efforts were so far successful that m 1599 
Khandi^h was incorporated by Akbar mto his dominions Thirty 
eight years later Aurungahad till then governed by the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty and the capital of wluch had been captured 
by Akbar m 1600 was finally conquered by Shah Jeban 
Ihe dynasty of Add Shah m Bijapore succumbed to his son 
and successor Aurungzehe in 1686 whilst the dynasty of 
Kootuh bhah m Golconda offered a successful resistance to 
that monarch but a year longer Thus it happened that 
twenty years before his demise, the whole of the country 
lost to the crown of Delhi on the dissolution of the empire 
under Mahomed Toghluck had reco^^nized the supremacy of 
Aurungzehe 

It must not be imagined however that eveiy portion of the 
three fallen monarchies of Golconda Bijapore and Aurangabad, 

• Calcutta Beview No LXXXVI 

t The Berar of thone day« did not include nearly so much temtoiy aa 
the kingdom of that name governed by the Mabratta family of the 
Hhon la. Nagpore itaelf did not form a part of it being the capital of the 
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stretohmg as they originally did to the sea to the westwiutl, 
and comprising the cities of Poona and Sattara^ as well as 
Bijapore and Golconda was in an equal degree of subjection 
to t^t monarch il^fore even their conquest had been achieved^ 
there had appeared the first germs of a power destmed to rivals 
and finally to overshadow even that of the MoguL Com 
mencmg as a robber and a freebooter Sivfyee succeeded m 
baffling sometimes even m defeating the armies of the 
emperor Leaving the capitals of the Mussulman dynastic 
to be occupied by tke Moguls he filched away whole distncta 
for himself So successful had he been in such enterprises^ 
that on his death in 1679 he left as an inheritance to his son^the 
western or seaboard portion ol the temtones that owed alle* 
glance to the rulers of Aurungabad and Bijapore The 
consequence ot this and of the subsequent contest of the 
Mahrattas with Aurungzebe was that on the death of that 
prmce in 1707 the territory called the Dekkan dependent 
on the Delhi empire compnsed the ancient kmgdom of 
Golconda a portion of the old kmgdom of Aurangabad with 
Aurangabad itself and but a small slice of Bijapore Depen 
dent on this however was the long slip of 660 miles of temtoiy 
on the eastern coast, known as the Carnatic The western 
coast with the exception of the parts occupied by the English 
and Portuguese but including the cities of Poona Sattara 
and Bijapore had become permanently Mahratta 

Aurungzebe was himself exercising regal functions in the 
Dekkan when his last illness attack^ him at Ahmednugger 
On his death — the Slst February 1707 — the authority jp 
that quarter devolved upon his son Azim Shah with whom was 
the best officer of the late emperor Zoolfikar Khan When, 
notwithstandmg the efforts of Zoolfikar Azim Shah was defeated 
and slam by his brother Sultan Moazzim at Agra in June of 
the same year the latter so highly appreciated the talenta 
of his opponent’s general that he at once appointed him Subadar 
of the Dekkan conferring upon him at the same time the 
title of Ameer ool Amrah Zoolfikar however preferred the 
intrigues of the Delhi court to an independent vioeroy^ty 
He accepted indeed the appointment but leaving Daood Aban 
Punnee as his deputy he joined the court of Afoazzim who 
had assumed the title of Bahadoor Shah On the death of 
this prmce m 1712 a grand opportunity was offered to Zoolfikar 
for exercise of the adroit baseness that witif him was babi 
tnal He took full advantage of it so full indeed, that he very 
speedily met with the ordinary fate of unprmoipled mtnmeis 
]^r, having betrayed the emperor Jeh4nd4r Shah into the hands 
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of his nephevr Eorokhsir he was at once strangled by order 
of the new sovereign Zoolhkar was succeeded in the governor 
ship of the Dekkan by Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was 
digmfied on the occasion by the title of Nizam-ool Moolk 
a title which has gone down to his descendants, the present 
rulers of Hydrab^ 

Nizam-ool Moolk known likewise as Asof Jah was still 
Subadar of the Dekkan when the first contest for supremacy 
between the French and English began in the Carnatic We 
have seen how in the early partMf those atnig^^les he imposed 
his law upon the contending parties by the appointment after 
the murder of Sufder Ah of his trusted lieutenant Anwar 
ood deen as Nawab of the Carnatic His death and the oonse 
quences resulting from it — the succession of his son Nazir 
Jung his alliance with the English his murder at the battle of 
Gingee the installation of Nazir Jung s nephew Mozuffer Jung 
his death at the moment of victory over the revolted Nawabs — 
and finally the elevation in bis place of his uncle Salabut Jung 
the next surviving son of Nizam ool Moolk have been already 
recorded * We have now to see what sort of inheritance it was 
upon which Salabut Jung thus entered the obstacles that lay 
in his path the difficulties that seemed to increase with every 
movement that he made The office of Subadar of the Dekkan 
was not an hereditary office It was in the gift of the emperor 
of Dehh Now at the time of the death of Nizam ool Moolk 
the imperial throne had just fallen into the nominal possession of 
Ahmed Shah and that monarch found himself too beset with 
difficulties of his own to pay much attention to the affairs of 
the Dekkan It was in consequence of this and of the mcreasmg 
anarchy at Delhi m succeeding reij_ns that the satrapy of Hydra 
bad — ^the appointment to the government of which still remained 
nominally m the Crown — came to be regarded virtually as an 
appanage of the family of Nizam-ool Moolk It was however the 
luowledge that the real appointment was vested in the emperor 
which induced the various claimants of the family of Nizam ool 
Moolk to the Subadaiship to fortify their pretensions by the 
publication of an imperial firman It was by virtue of such 
a resenpt real or pretended that on the death of NnS&m-ool 
Moolk his son Nazir Jung set forth his claims to be his 
successor Eelymg upon the same authonly, the validity of 
which was equally doubtful Mozuffer Jung disputed those 
claims Whed death had removed these two competitors 
and the French General Bussy, had elevated the third son of 
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Nizftm-ool Moolk Salabat Jung to the dignity, that nohle 
man records Mr Onne did not think it safe to appear m 
sight of the capital before he had acted the stale but pompous 
ceremony of receiying from the hands of an ambassador, 
said to be sent by the Great Mogul letters patent, appomtmg 
him viceroy of ^ the countries which had been under tlm 
' jurisdiction of his father, Nizam-ool Moolk * 

Salabut Jung however was but the third son of that 
famous viceroy The elder brother Ghazee-ood deen, had 
indeed as we have* stated preferred on the death of his 
father to give a sullen acquiescence to the elevation of his second 
brother Nazir Jung to the Subadarship rather than to plunge 
mto a contest with one who had taken care to possess himself 
of his father's treasure But time bad changed the aspect of 
afBurs Nazir Jung had gone Mozuder Jung had gone and 
in their stead reigned Salabut Jung — a man reared m the lap 
of luxury unused to govern effeminate, slothful and possess 
ing an almost empty treasury This stat of things presented 
an opportunity for self aggrandisement which in the declme 
of the Mogul empire few possessed sufficient virtue to resist 
Ghazee-ood-deen at least ha<l not that sufficiency Through the 
agency of Mulhar Rao Holkar he opened out negotiations 
with tne Peshwa Ballajee Bajee Kao and succeeded in inducmg 
the great chief of the Mahrattas to support his pretensions 
We have seen how the difficulty presented by this alliance 
had been momentarily overcome A present ot two lakhs of 
rupees during his march to Golconda had induced the Mahratta 
general to retire Such presents however ever form but 
mcitements to new attacks irom the date of his tnumphant 
entry into Aurungabad — the 29th June 1751 — to the autumn 
of the same year Salabut Jung had indeed lived unthreat- 
ened During that intenal however Ghazee ood deen and 
B%)ee Kao had had time to cement their plans and it soon became 
but too clear that the prospect of a larger bribe had combined 
with the promises of Ghazee ood deen to determine the Peshwa to 
make a new and more formidable attack upon the Dekkan on 
the earliest and most convenient occasion Affairs in that 
quarter being thus threatening we may proceed to enquire 
how they were mflueuced by the conduct ot Bussy how likewise 
hi8 presence in the capital of that division ot the empire 
affect, or was likely to affect the plans which Dupleix was 
revol vmg for the growth of a French empire in India. 

The march of Bussy to Aurungabad m 17al at the head 
of a force of three hundred Europeans and two thousand disci 
pkned sepoys, his overthrow during that march of the three 
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oonspina^ Nawabs his prompt elevation of SaJabut Jung to the 
office and dignity of Subadar had had the pnmaiy efiect of 
making the French absolute masters of the situation Bussv had^ 

indeed been a consenting party to the payjpient of tivo lakhs of 
rupees to Bajee Rao as the pnoe of his retreat, — but solely 
bemuse he considered and rightly considered that the posses 
Sion of the capital and the peaceful occupation of the coun 
try in the first instance were objects which could scarely bo 
purchased too dearly At nving at Aurungabad he so ordered 
his conduct that whilst nominally^ the faithful ally he might 
really be the master of the Subadar To this end he selected 
as his own residence and as the place to be occupied by his 
troops a fortress at one of the extremities of the city, and 
completely commanding it On the defences of this he mounted 
hiB guns and disposed his detachment in smh a manner 
that it might be ready for immediate service He established 
amongst them the most rigorous discipline No soldier was 
permitted to leave the fort but at a fixed hour and at a 
fixed time and not even then without the wntten permission 
of the commandant Punishments more or less severe accord 
ing to the offence followed every infraction of discipline The 
result was all that could be desired There were neither bouts 
of drunkenness amongst the soldiers themselves nor quarrels 
or altercations with the townspeople The nchest and most 
valuable goods were freely displayed under the protection of 
the French soldiery Indeed their conduct at Aurangabad 
was so exemplary that the natives soon came to admire them for 
their courtesy as much as they had before feared and esteemed 
them for their valour * 

Nor was Bussy for a lon^ time less happy or less successful 
in his dealings with the Subadar and his courtiers It was 
impossible that a man possessing any discrimination of character 
could be long associate with Salabut Jun^ without noticing 
the frivolity and weakness of his nature Few could fail 
to see that m a government like that of the Dekkan — a govern 
meat quasi mde^iendent but which notwithstanding a powerful 
emperor at Delhi might at any moment reclaim — a govern 
ment which thus founded on no solid or permanent foaudation 
was exposed to the incessant attacks of the encroaching power 
of the Mahrattas — ever^hm^ must depend on the character 
of the ruler If that ruler were weak and unstable if he had 
no resources wtthm himself no mental eneigies upon which 
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to fiedi back and to depend it was certain that he must become 
the ™rt of fortune the tool and msrtrument of the strongest 
mind that had access to him Now Salabnt Jung Bossy early 
dmnedj was that weak and unstable nature and he determmed 
that no one but himself should play the part of the strong minded 
counsellor In the force which he commanded he had one mstro 
ment upon which he could count to enable him to attain the desired 
position* It was not indeed that he displayed or intended to 
display his troops in an attitude of menace He was far too 
wise^ far too clear headed for* that He shut them up as we 
have seeuj m a fortress and drilled them into courtesy and 
gentleness But the moral effect of that force was increased 
thereby tenfold Whilst they excited no jealousy not a man 
but knew what they had done what they could do what they 
were ready to attempt at the slightest word from Bussy His 
power of restraimng such a force added greatly to the mfluence 
of its presence 

But it was not upon the force that he so greatly rehed That 
was mdeed the basis of his power but a less able man might 
notwithstandmg have used the influence given him by so strong 
a position to httle purpose Bussy trusted for the success of his 
plws to his own acquaintance with native character Though 
frank^ open, and conciliatory he was m those days before yet age 
and gout had begun to undermine his faculties a model of resolu 
tion and tact He had spent many years m India m cldse con 
tact with the natives more especially with those of high rank 
and he understood them thoroughly He had too the advantage 
of possessing a settled plan Before leaving Pondicheiy he h^ 
concerted with Dupleix the manner m which he was to cany on 
his relations with Mozufier Jung and he anticipated no difficulty 
m folio wmg his instructions to the letter now that he had to deal 
with the more facile character of Salabut A glance at the map of 
India and a recollection of the histoiy of the penod will show 
how vast how gigantic yet under ordinary circumstances, how 
feasible was this plan Separated by the Vmdya range from the 
disorganised empire proper of the Mogul the possessor of the 
Mahomedan province of the Dekkan seemed to be in a position to 
be able to give law to the whole of South eastern India He com 
manded a large army and ruled over a warhke population He was 
the liege lord of the ruler of the Carnatic and he wielded m that 
provmoe itself the authority of the Mogul He was thus the 
possessor of the moral and physical power — ^he had the right to use 
force, and the force ready to be used, — and m those days when 
the name of the Mo^ was ever^hing and the reputation 
of the European setuers comparatively nothing, that doable 
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power apparently an irresistible, really a very potent 
lever 

This being the position of the province known as the Dekkan 
and this the power of its ruler can we greatly blame that policy 
which at a moment when France had all but overcome her 
hated nval in the Csumatic determined without striking a blow 
to make that position and that influence purelv French? What 
a vista did it not hold out to a patriotic ambition ? What dreams 
of ^pire what visions of imperial domimonl Possessing the 
Carnatic by this pobcy gaining the Dekkan the minarets of 
the Jumma Musjid and the jewelled ornaments of the Peacock 
throne seemed near enough to excite the fancy and to stimalate 
to irresistible action * 

This tempting vision offered yet another advantage It 
seemed so easy of accomplishment Knowing the native charac 
ter so thoroughly as did Dupleix he was well aware that not- 
withstanding the obligations under which the reignmg viceroy 
might be to the French they would all be forgotten unless ho 
were continually reminded of their power as a people — unless 
he had constantly before his eyes evidence of their siipenonty 
It was therefore primarily not less to m iintain French influence 
at the court of the Subadar than to support the pretensions of 
Mozuffer Jung that Bussy had been directed to accompany 
that prmce to Aurungabad Dupleix did not doubt that with 
the French troops under a soldier diplomatist in occupation 
of his capital engaged to support the Subadar and, what 
was of more consequence the Subadar himself feehng that 
that he could depend upon them alone to support him the 
•oldier diplomatist if he were skilful and able would inevitably 
draw to himself the whole influence of the province that he 
would shape its foreign policy and inspire its political action 
— that he in fact would become the omnipotent mayor of the 
palace, the Subadar subside into the powerless automaton ! 

Thus to divide his forces and to lose the services of his ablest 
general in the presence of such an enemy os were the English, 
who had the sea as their base of operations was undoubtedly tb 
run a great nsk Yet before we condemn Dupleix too harshly 
for running such a nsk we must point to the situation of 
affairs on the coast at that time The two nations were nommally 
at peace The entire Carnatic and Tnchinopoly with the sole 
exception of the town of that name had acknowledged Chanda 
Sahib as Nawab The English had positively refused to assist 
Mahomed Ah m the defence of that city But even were he 
to succeed m persuading them to do so it seemed as though 
Dupleix had nothing to fear itom their efforts, for Lawrence, 
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their ancient leader^ whb absent the genius of Ckve^had not 
then been discovered and Dapleix knew |uid rated ap its real 
value the ca»'acity of such men as Gingen and Cope ^nld 
he foretell that out that dispirited colony of bailed enemies, 
who not even venturing to remove their seat of government 
to Madras, remained cooped up m Fort St David idle 
spectators of his danng enterprise there would arise one of the 
most consummate leaders of the age ^ Ought he to have acted as 
though such a contingency were possible ? Yes undoubtedly if 
we are to judge men by the highest standard if we are to make 
no allowances for human impulses and human passions we are 
bound to declare that he ou^ht so to have acted Before sending 
Bussy to the Dekkan he ought at least as a measure of wise 
precaution to have made sure of Tnchinopoly to have crushed 
the last rival of Chanda Sahib Had he done that — had he 
thus deprived the English of all pretext to interfere — and had 
he then been able to send Bussy to Auningabad —the Camatio 
would have been his the Dekkan would have become his and 
before long all India south of the Vindya range would have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the French 

Still though it was a great as it turned out mdeed a fatal 
fault who will assert that in the presence of so great a tempta- 
tion, and in the prospect seemingly certain of repose m the 
Carnatic — for it will be remember^ Mahomed Ah had lulled 
the suspicions of Dupleix by promises to surrender — who we 
say will assert that such a fault ought to be imputed as a crime 
to the illustrious Frenchman? We must recollect that the 
moment was so opportune — Mozuflfer Jung going to take pos- 
session of his government the necessity that he should be 
accompanied by a body of Frenchmen so urgent the peace of the 
Carnatic so assured — that there seemed but small necessity for the 
services of a Bussy To Duploix it must have appeared as if he 
mcurred a very small and a very distant nsk, m order at once to 
grasp a very present and very certain gam — a gam which must 
have an enormous effect on the result of any future stuggles in the 
Carnatic Can we even blame him much if he Looking into the 
future with but human eyesight decided to run that small nsk ? 
The prospect mdeed was so peculiarly allurmg to a bnUiant im 
agination that Dupleix would not have been Dupleix had he 
decided to neglect or to defer it 

As it was, everything seemed at first to favour the danng 
plans of the French Governor He could not certainly have 
been more fitly or more ably represented than by the clever 
and versatile Bussy We have already noticed the skilful and 
unobtrusive manner m which this officer disposed his soldiers 
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in Aurangabad His own conduct was based upon the same 
prmoiple To appear as nothing yet to be eveiythmg m the 
State to show himself to the world as the commandant of the 
Erench Contigent maintaining m the eyes of the natiTes by 
hiB lavish expenditure and putword show the dignity of that 
office, to direct m secret all the foreign relations of the Govern 
ment, to make all their acts chime m with French interests 
In this manner he laid the foundations of an influence destmed 
to survive the loss of power and prestige at Pondichery and which 
had that power and that prestige DO^ fallen w^uld miffiprobablity, 
have worked with a most decisive eflect on the events that were 
to follow From the date of the arrival of Bussy m Aurunga 
bad, on the 39th June 1751 all his efforts were directed to 
the establishment of this occult influence He entirely 
succeeded Very little time elapsed before he had brought 
Salabut Jung to the persuasion that the safety of his person 
depended on the prestuce of the trench troops at his capital 
and that the security of his empire could be best assured by 
his following the counsels of the French general The latter 
kept himself all this time studiously m the background His 
secret influence however wab exerted to appoint as mimsters 
of the Subadar men whom he believed to be devoted to himself 
and although he was moie than once as we shall see deceived 
by the supenor fiiiesse of Asiatic mtnguers he never wanted 
the boldness and promptitude to repair every error and even to 
use to the advanta^ of his country the opportunity afforded him 
by the attempts to weaken his influence 

Whilst Bussy was thus employed m laying the foundation of 
French power at the court of the Subadar the intelligence reached 
him of the allixmce between Ghazee ood deen and the M ahrattas 
having for its object the expulsion of the French nominee 
Salabut Jung Whilst, m all probability Bussy would have 
preferred to pursue that task of consolidation which would have 
enabled him to employ the resources of the Dekkan m aid of the 
French designs in the Carnatic be can scarcely have regretted 
the opportunity which this threatened mvasion seemed hkely to 
affiord him, of teachmg the warlike inhabitants of Western India 
to respect French discipline and French valour Whilst, therefore, 
the news, that Ghazee ood deen himself was advancing from the 
north at the head of 150 000 and Ballajee Bajee Bao from the 
west with 100 000 men spread consternation and dismay m the 
oourt of Aurangabad whdk; some coimselled retreat and others 
even entered into negotiations with the mvader, Bussy himself 
remained calm and unmoved When called upon by the 
SubadaTidbr his opinion, he gave him advice of the same nature 
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as that which Clive a little later gave to Governor Saunder^ — 
advioe which stamped him at once as the man for the occasion : — 
Care not * he said for the mvadm^ army you will best 
^ preserve the Dekjean by marchings upon Poona It is a 
signal proof of his great inHuence at the court of the Subadar 
that this bold advice was promptly followed The better to 
make his preparations the Subadar had moved irom Aurungabad 
to Golconda When alter many days he ascertained that 
the alhed enemies had begun their movements from two 
opposite directions upqp Aurungabad he accompanied by £us^ 
and m pursuance of the plan suggested by him broke up rrom 
that place and leaving Aurangabad to its fate marched upon 
Beder,* the original capital of the ancient kingdom of that 
name Besides the large but irregular army of Salabut 
Jung Bussy had with him oOO French troops in the highest 
state of discipline and 5 000 drilled sepoys Meanwhile no 
sooner was the ramy season over than Ballajee Bajee Eao 
entered the Dekkan and proceedmg on the true Mahratta 
prmciple of making war support war ravaged the country on 
eveiy side It is not to be imagined that he had any par 
ticular regard for Ghazee ood deeu or any particular hatred for 
Salabut Jung With him it was simply a matter of bosmess 
Whilst the two Mahomedans were fighting for the sovereignty 
of the provmce, it was for him to hold aloof until one was 
thoroughly beaten and both were completely exhausted Action 
on his part then would give a large slice of the Dekkan to the 
Mahrattas Meanwhile httle dreadm^ any movement on the 
part of Salabut Jung he proposed to enrich himself and his 
followers by the plunder ot the border provinces of the 
Dekkan The bold march of Bussy upon Beder however, entire 
ly disconcerted these plans Still moie was Ballajee troubled 
when he saw that the enemy had no intention whatever of 


* Grant Buff and the author of the Seir Mutakherm both state that 
Ahmednog^r was the town upou which the Subadar marohetl after leaving 
Qoloonda. Mr Orme on the contrary mdioates Beder We are iiudiQM 
to believe that in this instance Mr Onne ^s correct The Mahrattas were 
znarohmg on Aurungabad from loona, tind their natural route would 
take them through Ahmednugger Cousidermg that < haze-ood deen waa 
likewise marching upon Aurungabad a movement of Bussy upon Ahmed 
nugger would certainly not have had the effect of alarming Ballinee Biyee 
Bao about the safety of Poona. On the other hand Beder lies m the 
direct route from Golconda where Bussy then was to poona, and it is 
the place whence the most telling attack could be made on the Mahratta 
temtoiy We can easily imagine how the intelligence of an exp^faon 
startiQg for Poona from that place would inevitably bring down BaliiQee 
from w north to protect his capital « 
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remaining at fieder but were moving thence direct upon hu 
capital Renonncmg at once all tboughte of the mvasion of 
the Bekkan Ballajee hastened to proceed to the defence of his own 
dominions He was at the head of a nume^us army^ coniident 
in their leader and in whom their leader reposed the fullest 
trust Very often had he led them to victory, more than once 
mdeed over this same army of the Dekkan which now had the 
presumption to invade the sacred soil of the Mahrattas Could 
he doubt the result now ? Of the foreigners who accompained 
the army of Salabut he might' indeed rhave heard but the 
smallness of their numbers was sufficient to deprive them of any 
formidable character They besides had never come in contact 
with a regular Mahratta army had never been called upon to 
repel those sweeping chaises of cavalry which had so often 
proved fatal to the armies of the Mahomedans 

Selecting then 40 000 of his best horse and leaving the 
remainder to follow Ballajee hastened to bar the road to Poona 
and if possible to destroy the enemy at a blow The Subadar 
with his J?rench allies had but just left Beder en route to 
Poona when they learned the appioach of the Mahrattas In 
accordance with the Mahomedan tactics they formed up to 
await their attack Bussy however so planted his guns con 
sistmg of ten field piece as to command the ground over 
which the enemy must char^^e Having done this and placed 
his infantry in line m support he calmly awaited the approach 
of Ballajee 

It was mdeed the first time that the Mahrattas had regularly 
met an European enemy on the open field — for the Mahrathi 
contingent in tlie Carnatic had consisted of comparatively a 
handful and they had there acted the part of auxiliary skir 
mishers rather than of an independent force But Bussy had 
before him now the flower of the Mahratta army — and of the 
Mahratta army in its best form The Mahrattas were at that 
time the rismgpowei of Hmdostan The warriors of that people 
had not then begun to depart from the traditions an adherence to 
which had made them a people Their splendid horsemanshi|i, 
their long endurance their ability to move without tents without 
baggage of any sort without other supplies than those which 
eaeh individual soldier earned upon his horse, had combined 
with their daring tactics to render them supenor to those 
Mahomedan armies which a long course of misgovernment and 
want of systeffi had rumed The luxunous equipments of the 
armies of Aurungzebe formed a stnking contrast to the unostenta 
tious camps of Akbar and from the time of the death of the 
Aurungzebe even the appearance of disciplme had ceased The 
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Mogul armi68^ hopelesa of victory consoioufl of the meapacity of 
their leaders half beaten before they had strack a bloW; felt them 
selves unfit to make head against the new power that was gradoaUy 
overwhelming Hmd^stan 

Buosy was well aware of this Full well did he know 
that ihe issue of the contest that day depended upon him 
self and his soldiers upon those French whom he had led. 
almost across the contment who starting from the waters 
of the Bay of Bengal were now straining their eyes to gaze 
upon the Arabian He • waited for the attack however 

full of confidence At length it came The clouds of dust 
the loud tramp of countless horses could forbode nothmg 
else It was clear that 40 000 of the choicest horsemen of 
the East headed by their Peshwa were about that day to 
endeavour to surpass all their former deeds of valour At full 
speed though without order with spear m rest shouting victory 
they charged But the nerves of the bttle band of French 
men were neither shaken nor unstrung Standing at their guns 
they waited coolly the order of their commander When it came 
discharges of grape and cannister not single but contmued 
combini d with a never ceasing file firing from the infantry told the 
Mahratta horsemen what kind of enemy this was agamst whom 
they would have to contend for empire The result was never 
doubtful After a few rounds the Mahiatta hoise could bear 
no more They turned their horses heads and disappeared * 
Bossy was not the man to allow a victory to lemain barren 
He persuaded the Subadar to march instantly towards Poona 
not stoppmg to listen to the ofibr of the Peshwa for accommo 
dation but to move straight upon the capital 

There were however as is usual with an oiiental army wheels 
within wheels Balla]ec Bajec Itao the Peshwa was on bad terms 
with Para Bae the grandmother of the youthful Raja of Sattaxa 
•and she was even then disputing his right to govern fpr her 
grandson With her therefore to weal en Ballajee the advisers 
of Salabut Jung had entered into communication On the other 
hand Ballajee recognising at once the value of the services 
rendered by the French Contingent to the Subadar endeavoured 
by aU those means so common at an oriental court to excite 
jcudousy of the French leader by attributing to him personal 


* The author of the Soir Mutakherm a Mahometam tlius wntee of the 
battle Ballajee Rao without suiTermg him (Salabut Jum;) to come to 
far ( as Poona ) met him half way with an army of 50 000 horse but 
was defeated at which time the Frenoh with their muaketry and their 
expeditious ariilleiy drew smoke from the Jfahratta breasts. 
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motiveB and private ambition We shall see that bpth these 
efforts bore their fruit m their season 

Little canng for probably i^orant of, these mtngues Bussy 
still prevailing with the Subadar moved on unfal he found 
himself once more in the vicinity of the Mahratta army at 
Bajapore on the Ghore nver The time was propitious for an 
attack An eclipse of the moon had called all the Hindoos to 
their devotions, and Bussy was resolved to take advantage of 
their superstition to beat up their quarters It was a new thmg 
to hiB Mahomedan albes to witness this f^attempt to fight the 
Mahrattas with their own weapons, — to attempt to surpriBe those 
who had owed a great part of their success to their own quick 
ness and vigilance So great was their opmion of the Mahrattas 
that this attack seemed to them witnesses as they had been 
of the flight of the cavalry of Ballajee in the open field, to 
savour more of rashness than prudence Nevertheless Bussy 
attempted it Taking advantage of the moment when the echpsd 
of the moon would as he believed engross all the attention 
of the enemy he moved upon their camp and opened suddenly 
a fire of artillery and small arms The surprise was complete 
Ballajee himself who was busy at his devotions and naked 
^ had hardly time to throw himself on an unsaddled mare, on 
^ which he saved his Ine by flying with all his might * ** His 
example was 1 olio wed by his entire army, and though the 
accounts of the slaughter vary t it is certam that the Mahrattas 
lost an immense quantity of booty and that a heavy blow was 
dealt to their prestige as warriors Proportionately and even 
more than proportionately did the victory increase the reputation 
of Bussy It can easily be understood on how hi^h an eleva-^* 
tion those who had so dreaded Mahratta dash and danng must 
have placed the man who knew thus how to avail himself of 
their weaknesses 

The day follovnng this exploit the 23rd November 1751 
Bussy advanced towards Poona the Mahrattas contenting them 
selves with hovenn^ about his flanks and endeavounng 
though unsuccessfully to impede his advance On the 24tb 
he attacked and destroyed the town of Tullygaom Two days 


* Seir Matakhenn 

t Grant l>aff asaerta on the authonW of Mahratta accounts that the 
BorpTue was incomplete and that the Mahrattas did not suffer materiallv 
The author of thh Seir M atakhenn states on the other hand that the 
Mahrattas were set upon in the night and with so mnoh suooess that 

** they lost a vast number of men whom the Trench consumed in thoaU 
at w fire altars of their artille^ Grant Doff admit# that thu aotion 
had an immense effect in raising Sassy s reputation 
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kter^ Bddl^ee made another desperate effort to recover his lost 
prestige Some of the most famous Mahratta chieftains — 
amongst them two sons of Kanojee Smdia and Koneer Truhbnck 
Yekbootee — were chosen to lead a renewed attach on the allied 
camp On the 27th November this attack waj? made^ the enemy 
charging the native troops of Salabnt Jung dashing through 
every obstacle and completely overwhelming them It seemed 
for an instant as though it woidd be impossible to restore the dav 
The httle band of Frenchmen all this time however maintained 
their position threatened but^ot assailed At last noting the 
slaughter of his allies, Bussy changed his front and brought his 
guns to bear upon the masses of hostile cavalry with such effect 
that they retreated from the field they had almost gamed and 
gave time to the troops ot the Subadar to rally from their 
disorder The next day the town of Korygaom on the Bhima 
was occupied by Bussy who thus found himself withm twenty 
miles of the capital of tlio Peshwa 

It formed no essential part of the plan of Salahut Jung how 
ever to make any conquests fiom the Mahrattas His interests 
pointed rather to breaking up the confederacy between that people 
and Ghazee ood deen even if possible to forming an alliance with 
those who had been the allies of his rival Swayed by the wise 
counsels of Bussy he had in the presence of two armies each 
superior to his own, succeeded not only m preventmg a junction 
which would have overwhelmed him but in forcing the one army 
to meet him on the ground he had chosen and m so dealing with 
it as to convmce its leader that it was for his interest to ally him 
self with him, latherthan with his competitor for the rule of the 
Dekkan Thus after the last battle the Peshwa be^ an to consider 
whether it was necessary or advisable to continue the contest 
further Any nearer approach to Poona or Sattara might he felt 
give to the partisans of Tara Bae a weight sufficient to endanger 
his own influence and power He accoidiiigly opened out nego 
tiations with Salabut Jung and although these were protracted 
owing to some difficulties raised by that nobleman an armis 
tice was concluded at the beginning of the year 

Salabut Jung was however anxious to come to an under 
standing with the Mahrattas the more so os his own army badly 
organized and worse officered was almost in a state of 
mutiny The men had some masoD for their discontent, for 
their pay was considerably in arrear but the oflBcers especiaUy 
the BupenoT officers for the most part uneducated in their 
profession, were jealouit of the credit gamed hy the French, 
^ey constantly msmuated that Bussy had ulterior objetits in 
view which a prolongation of hostilities aione could procure for 

X 
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him But there was another reason not less potent Ghazee 
ood-deen was now marching upon Aurangabad^ and it was an 
object with Salabut to deal with him whilst yet the recoUeo 
tion of the recent campaign should be fresh m the mmds of 
the Mahrattas The advice given by Bussy under these circum 
stances was wortliy of bis reputation for tact and skill The 
French leader had not been unobservant of the signs of dis 
content But it had seemed to him even less desirable for 
French interests than for those of the Subadar to march upon 
Poona He resolved theretoie rto act such a manner as at 
the same time to allay those discontents and to further the mterests 
of his countiymcn He accordingly supported the propositions 
in favour of peace both openly and in private thus alike disarming 
his enemies and gamm„ still more entirely the confidence of the 
Subadar 

The armistice concluded the army returned toward Golconda 
overthrowing on the way some refractoiy llajahs who had 
refused tribute But m the course of its march an incident 
occurred which called for the prompt action of Bussy The 

prime minister of the Subadar Rajah Rugoonatli Dass a man 
devoted to hh-encli interests was assassinated by some of the 
Affghan soldiere of the army whose officer the Kajali had 
insulted It then became necessary to ai range that a fittmg person 
should be appointed in his place And here Bussy for the first 
time allowed himself to be ovei reached He had met at the court 
of the Subadar a nobleman of ability and sbilful address Syud 
Loshkur Khan This man had divmed the designs of the French, 
hated their persons and dreaded then influence Nevertheless m 
order the better to counteract then plans he dissembled bis senti 
ments and pretended for Bussy m particular the greatest devotion 
and esteem He hoped by this means and by bis influence to obtain 
office under the Subadar intending after he should have obtained 
it, to use all his power to thwart the 1 rench power and to under 
mine the position of the French kadei Bussy was completely 
taken m Believing Syud Lushkur to be the man be represented 
himself to be he recommended him to the Subadar as a fit 
successor to the deceased Bajah and obtained for him the 
appointment 

There was however much for Bussy to do before the intngues 
which Syud Lushkur instantly set on foot had time to work 
Ghazee-eod Jeen yet lived and threatened So far indeed 
from abating Iks pretensions in consequence of the defeat of 
Balhyee he bad stirred up the Bhonsla to attack the Dekkan in 
1^6 north-^st whilst he himself with Mulhar B<ao Holkar 
to assist him, should enter it through the gate of Aurangabad 
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The threatened invasion of Hmdostan hy Ahmed Shah Abdallee^ 
had indeed combined with the hostile attitnde of the BohiUas^ 
and the consequent mtngues at the court of Delhi^ to detain 
Ghazee-ood deen at that capital longer than he had anticipated 
By d^ees^ however the difficulties m the way of his departure 
were removed and, m the month of Septonber 1762 he reached 
Aurangabad with an army computed at 150 000 men 

Then began those intricacies of intrigue such as are seen 
only in an oriental court There were assembled at Aunin- 
gabad Ghazee-ood (^n, whose real and avowed object was to 
obtam the sovereignty of the Dekkan and to obtain which 
he was ready to sacrifice a portion of it to the Mahrattas on 
the side of that people Ballajee supported by Holkar and 
the Bhonsla, was endeavouring to persuade each of the rivals 
to offer him a higher bid than the other Saiabut Jung 
had there no avowed representative although his mmister Syud 
Lushkur, was present at the conferences This man how 
ever the better to carry out his plans had persuaded his 
master to connive at the fiction that he had been dismissed 
from the office of Dtwan and had therefore, proceeded as a 
discontented noble to the confederates In this way he urged 
he could better worm out their secrets His real object howevfer 
was to cement to the utmost of his power the alliance between 
the Mahrattas and Ghazee ood deen with the view of expeUing 
Salabut Jung and with him the Fiench general and his troops 
The right of Ghazee ood deen as the elder son of his father 
gave him m tins dispute a moral influence which was not 
without its effect on the nobles of the Dekkan and which 
very much disturbed Salabut Jung himself It is possible 
that under the circumstances and m the fate of the Mahratta 
alliances which Ghazee ood deen had at length cemented by the 
offer of a considerable saenfiee of terntory he might have been 
inchned to listen to a compromise when an event occurred which 
removed the necessity for further negotiations Living at 
Aurungabad m the ancient palace of the Subadars was one of the 
widows of Nizam-ool Moolk — she who had borne him but one son 
the next m order to Salabut Jun„ Nizam Ah All the hopes of 
this lady were concentrated in the ardent desire to see this son 
sittmg on the viceregal seat of his father Between that wish 
and ite accomplishment there were hon uver two obstacles One 
of these Salabut Jung was out of her reach the other 
Ghazee-ood-deen was at \uningabad To tHhist him out of 
the path she wished her son to follow she bad no scruple as to 
the means by which such a result could be obtained She acoor 
dmgly invited Ghazee ood deen to a feast, and m a dish of 
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wlooh she peraaaded him to partake^ tellmg him troly ihat it had 
been pnepao^ with her own hands^ she poisoned him Ghazee* 
*ood-di^ died that*hight 

Freed by this cnme from his principal fiiral Salabat Jang, 
as next m the order of succession was at once acknowledge 
8ubadar of the Dekkan He had still, however, before him the 
whole force of the Mahrattaa not only the army of the Peshwa, 
but united with it those of Holkar and the Bhonsla The ruler 
of the Mahomedan state of Barhanpooi who had before declared 
for Ghazee ood-deen now announced his intention to stand by his 
engagements with the Mahrattaa There remained then to 
8alabut Jung the alternative of a murderous and doubtful war, 
or the resignation to the Mahrattas offered by Ghazee>ood deen, 
of the territory west of Berar from the Taptee to the Godavery 
The decision was left by the Siibadar to Buss} and he regal’d 
ing a solid peace on such conditions as more favourable alike 
to the interests of the trench and the Subadar than a doubtful 
war recommended compliance with the terms offered stipulating 
only that the Bhonsla should rctue beyond the Wyn Gunga 
nver This stipulation was agreed to and peace was proclaimed 
These arrangements having been completed Synd LushkuT 
returned unsuspected to bis office of Dewan and the Subadar 
who accompanied by Bussy and his army had been moving in the 
direction of Aurangabad set out for Hydrabad destined thence 
forth to be the capital of the Dekkan This was in the early 
part of 1753 Duiing the yeai that had passed Bussy m 
addition to his own duties had been m constant communication 
with Dupleix had watched and lamented o\er the incapacity of 
Law without bemg able to draw him from his embarrassment 
and had shown in every letter his own readmess to be employed 
for the best advantage of France In the course of it he learned 
the declme and death of Chanda Solnb at the same time that 
he received from Dupleix intimation as to the utter unfitness 
of him who should have been his successor Under these cir 
oumstanccs he applied himself with untiring zeal to use his 
position at the court of the Subadar for the benefit of Iranoe 
How, he thought could this be more strenuously earned out 
than by the appointment of Dupleix himself to the Nawahship 
of the Carnatic This appointment had indeed been conferred 
upon Dupleix by Mozutfer Jung but from motives of pohey 
I^pleix had made over the dignity of the office to Chanda Sahib 
On the death of this latter was it to revert to Dupleix for him 
either to administer the office himself or to appoint a deputy 
m his place, or was ho to suffer it to be bestowed upon some 
possible enemy of the French power ? To such a question there 
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eould be one reply By his mflnenoe with the Sabader^ with 
whom the nominatioii legally rested^ the confirmation onty of 
the coart of Delhi bein^ required Bossy procured the iseme of the 
patent for the investitare of Dapleix the receipt of which at 
Pondichery we noticed in our last number,. 

We have now described to our readers the manner in 
which Bossy was employed dunng that trying period, when 
the unassisted genius of Dupleix had to contend against 
the stedfastness of Lawrence and the vigour of Chve 
Although the scene ^f his action continued to be still distant 
from Pondichery yet his movements were so mtimately connec- 
ted with the policy of Dupleix that we propose to contmue 
the account of them up to the moment when in an evil hour for 
the interests of the French their greatest proconsul was recalled 
to be another victim to the besotted government he had served 
but too well 

The year upon which he was now entering 1753 was to see 
Bussy exposed to many tnals to witness Ins successful over nding 
of the dangers and artifices peculiarly calculated to test the 
qualities ot a statesman to show how vam are troops and 
resources and strong militaiy positions when there is not a 
man to command them In the month of January just after 
peace had been concluded with the Mahrattas, and whilst the 
Subadar was on his return march to Hydrabad Bussy worn out 
by fatigue and exposure, was suddenly prostrated by sickness 
So severe was the attack that unwilling as he was at a moment 
so critical to relax his grasp of the threads of the various nego- 
tiatons m which he was engaged he was nevertheless forced m 
obedience to the duections of his medical advisers to consent to 
proceed for change of air to Masulipatam The reluctance with 
which he allowed him‘?elf to be persuaded was due mainly to hi» 
conviction that just at that precise penod the mamtenanoe 
of the influence ot the French depended almost wholly on his 
own presence at the court of the Subadar He had no one 
near him to whom he could entrust those delicate negotiations 
not a single officer m whose judgment even in whose ability to 
mamtom discipline over his troops be could place any confidence 
His second m command, M Goupil was a man of the most 
ordinary ahihties — one of those simple characters whose want of 
imaginative power constantly exposes them to the machmationa 
of ^itnguers To leave the force in hia hands even had Bussy 
possessed, as he supposed a devoted finend m Sydd Loshknr, warn 
indeed a nsk to leave it with him when that Bewan was 
hiB determined though secret foe, was to expose it to almost 
inevitable disgraoe Fortunate was it for Bussy, that m 
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the state of weakness to which his maladj had redaoed him 
he never once suspected the secret object to which all the 
machinations of Syud Lushkar were directed It is scarcely 
too much to suppose that the shock of such a discovery and the 
eadeavour to counteract its effects would have been fatal to him 
Even though not suspecting it^ the prospect of his departure 
caused him temble uneasiness But there was no help for it 
he must have rest and change and relaxation or he must die 
With a heavy heart then^ he set out leavmg his place to 
Ooupil^ his counsels to the Subadar and^ Syud Lushkur and 
promismg to all a speedy return, little imagming probably the 
form and fashion which that return would take 

No sooner had the Subadar reached Hydrahad after Ins depar 
tore, than the Dewan commenced the secret machmations by 
means of which he hoped to effect a permanent breach between the 
Subadar and the French, to nd the country in a word of the latter 
In this course the weakness and indecision of Goupil came greatly 
to his aid We have before adverted to the stnet disciphne 
which from the time of his arrival at Aurangabad Bossy had 
introduced into his army and we have pointed out how the exact 
and rigorous order which he enforced had contnbuted to the con 
fidence of the people even to their affection for their European 
allies General as such feelings were among the population 
they were far more deeply implanted m the breast of the Suba 
dar himself Salabut Jung had not been a careless spectator 
of the fate of his relatives Ihe fact that his own brother 
Nazir Jung, his nephew, Mozuffur Jung had both been 
treacherously slain by their own adherents had impressed him 
with the advantage of having m his immediate vicinity a body 
of men unconnected with his own nobles upon whom he could 
fiilly and entirely rely, whose support would enable him to make 
a successful stand agamst the worst form of rebellion He hod 
determined, therefore, at the outset, never to separate himself ^om 
the French To them he had been indebted for his quasi 
regal position , depending upon them only he felt that he could 
nofli nfam it These resolutions in their favour had been con 
firmed and strengthened by the signal services rendered by 
Bnssy in the war with the Mahrattas, not less than bjr the 
exact disciphne which he had mamtained amongst bis men 
On the departure of Bussy however, the Subadar not only 
lost the miqi with whom alone of all the French, he was 
accustomed to bold confidential intercourse but he witnessed 
likewise very soon after, a marked change m the conduct 
idike of officers and soldiers Goupil, in fact, was not even a 
disciplinarian , he was simply good natured and weak The 
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regulations whioh Bussj had so ngidly enforoed were by him 
one by one set aside The consequence was that tiie troops 
who had been^ under the one^ the preserrers of ^bho order^ 
became^ under the other its persistent infringers Drunkenness 
and licentiousness took with them the place of sobriety and dis- 
cipline This change of conduct on their part was naturally 
followed by a change of feeling on the part ot the people^ until 
hy degrees the alienation became marked and the dislike to the 
foreigners intensified Syud Lushkur had not only watched this 
change of conduct wijU an eagar eye but he had by many means 
m his power excited and stiired it up The most effective of 
these means was the withholding from the French their monthly 
pay Not only did he hope thus to incite them to some acts of 
indiscipline such as would emhioil them with the people 
and exhibit them m an odious light to the Subadar but 
he trusted to it likewise as the chaimed weapon hy which he 
would procure the removal of their head quartet’s from Hydrabad 
and their final expulsion from the Dekkan He set to work^ 
however with great caution a id with all the appearance of fnend 
ship When he informed the French officers that he possessed 
not the funds to pay them he accompamed this avowal with 
numberless professions of the most piofound regret laying the 
blame on the tributaries who had neglected to send in their imposts 
When some time afterwards the brench officers beset by their 
soldiers for want of money and themselves senously incon 
vemenced on the same account again complained to him on the 
subject he went a stepfurthei ihc state of aifairs he said as to 
the non receipt of the public revenue remained the same but he 
added the French were at liberty to take the law mto their own 
hands by moving against the refi*actory tributaries These m 
different pai*ts of the country distant from one another he mdi 
cated nor did he fail to pomt out to the French officers the 
pecuniary advantages which might result to them personally 
from such a mode of collecting the revenue This proposition 
apparently so fair and even considerate, completely deceived 
Goupd and his officers and some detachments were at once sent 
out Under other circumstances it might perhaps have been 
difficult to obtain the consent of the Sub^ar to their departure, 
but the acts of violence and disorder recently committed by the 
French had even scandalised Salabut Jung and he offer^ no 
opposition to the plan 

But though the force had been thus diminished, Sjrud 
Lushkur determined to divide and weaken it still more He 
persuaded the Subadar to return to Aurangabad — ^tbe city in 
Lb dominions most distant from the seat of the Ft^ch 
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power^ — eooompamed only by a small detachment of French 
eoldiers and s^jrs^ leaving the remamder at Hvdrabad, 
the governor of which city received at the same time the most 
positive instructions to make them no advances of pay He 
detemuned at the same tune to disembarrass hims^ and 
the court of the presence of M Goupil^ who imbecile as he 
was yet by virtue of his commission as commandant ad interim 
of the French forces occnpied a position which when the plot 
was npe for execution might give him sufficient mfluence 
with the Subadar to defeat it « This pa^ of his scheme he 
managed with an adroitness the coolness of which is worthy of 
admiration He went to Goupil told him of the intended move- 
ment toAurungabad^ mtimated the mtention of the Snbadar to 
take with him but a small escort of French troops, and then begged 
that he would command it Goupil unsuspicious replied that 
his duty was to remain with the bulk of the force and that 
as the escort was to be so small it would suffice if it were 
commanded by an officer of mfenor rank He accordmgly 
remamed at Hydrabad, sending M de Janville an officer of 
but little weight or expenence to commaud the escort accom 
panymg the Subadar 

Detennmed from the outset to leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish his end, Syud Lushkur had likewise entered mto 
a correspondence with the English, offering to aid them with 
the whole power of the Dekkan if they would assist him 
in his schemes for the expulsion of the French This proposition 
coincided m entirely with the wishes of Mr Saunders but 
engaged at the time in a deadly struggle with the French before 
Tncbinopoly, he was able to lend only a moral support He 
entered, however, mto an active correspondence with Syud 
Lushkur, and encouraged him to persevere m his great under 
takmg Towards the end of Apnl 1753 the plot seemed on 
the verge of success The French were scattered all over 
the country their mam detachment at Hydrabad had been 
starved mto a condition bordermg upon mutiny in attendance 
upon the Subadar was a young officer without influence or 
abihty It seemed natural to Syud Lusbkur that troops so high 
spirits as the French thus starved and neglected would be but 
glad to accept a free dismission from the coimtry in which 
their presence seemed to be so unwelcome So completely 
indeed did Syud Lushkur count upon the success of this policy, 
that he wrote fft that penod to Mr Saunders teUing him to 
have no fear for the result, for, ' he said, " I have arranged 
** the mode m which to nd myself of your enemies The {dan 

IS m action^ and with the assistance of Frondenoe, the r^t 
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** will be you wish I expect to be with you the end 
of the rains^ and to arrange then eveiything m a satan^etoi^ 
" manner ** 

Meanwhile^ the F(enoh at Hydrabad were in want of every 
thing The governor of that city^ Mahomed Hooseen Khan 
had earned onP only too well the orders he had received^ and 
had refused the Frrach troops and sepoys even the smallest 
supphes Nor were their detachments betto off in the provinces 
S^iarated from the mam body and &om one another, mey were 
not m a position t% effect atiythmg m presence of the silent 
opposition that seemed everywhere to nee np against them 
^ey fell at once into despondency every thouj^t tamed 
towards Bussy,hadhebeen on the spot they argued tl^ dilemma 
would never nave occurred he alone could extricate them from it. 
Such were their thoughts, and thus thinking they dei^tched 
messenger after messen^r to their old leader 

When Bussy received these messen^rs and the letters they 
earned, he was lymg still sick in Masuhpatam The sea-breezes 
of the coast had mdeed contnbuted somewhat to the restoration 
of his strength, but prudence would have counselled bim 
a longer mtemussion from the harassmg duties of official life 
Btt almost simultaneously with the letters from Hydrabad, 
there came fmm Pondichery a communication which decided 
him That confidential letter from Syud Lushkur to Mr 
Saunders, from which we have extracted happened to be mter 
cepted by French agents By them it was earned to Pondi 
chery, and handed over to Dupieix 
Bupleix received this letter at a time wheu he was meditating 
those proposals to Mr Saunders for peace which he essayed 
m July of this year, and to which we shall refer in their proper 
place To this coarse Bussy from his sick bed at Masulipatam, 
had long uiged him advismg him to renounce the old policy 
of empire he had so long followed To make proposals for 
peace with any effect, however, it was necessary for Dupleix 
that he should be paramount in at least one provmoe of India 
Hitherto he had trusted that his prestige m the Dekkan 
would make np for his losses m the Camatio But now this 
letter showed him that his prestige m the Dekkan was waning, 
his power about to be annihilate He oompr^ended all in 
an instant. He saw at once how it had happened how it was 
to be remedied With tym to think strongly was to act vigor 
ously He at once despatched to Bussy a letter written m tiie 
most elnphatic terms, urging him, even though his health mi^t 
not be completely re-established, to set out immediately for Hyora^ 
bad The maimer m which Busi^ acted on the receipt of this 

T 
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ktter IB thus reoorded by Dopleix himself Le aieur de Biuwy,” 
he writes, ^'was too zealous a patriot not to saotifice eyen heahh 
itself for the benefit of the State Without dekj^ng a day 
he issued orders to idl the detachments m the district to unite 
at a place near Hydrabad, where he proposed to join them 
at the end of that month * Setting out then hunself, he found 
all his troops, amounting to 500 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys, 
assembled there His ^t step was to re-established the relaxed 
discipline of his httle ar^iy the next to restore their confidence 
this done he marched upon Hjdrabad The governor of that 
place, mtimidated by his prompt action, and seeing that 
the scheme of his chief had mis^ fire consented after some 
demur to liquidate the arrears of pay, without, however, 
engaging to make any stipulation for the future 

Meanwhile a letter from Dupleix to the Subadar had made 
Syud Lushlcur aware of the mterception of his letter to Mr 
Saunders He knew then that the mask had fallen from his visage, 
and that the keen glance of the ruler of Pondioheiy had read all 
the thoughts of his heart StiU he seemed resolved to trust 
to the chapter of accidents to carry him through his hazardous 
game Still he refused to advance the necessary sums to 
Janville^s detachment Still he ordered Mahom^ Hoossen 
Khan to temporise find gam tune He thought most probably 
that at Aunmgabad in the extremity of the Dekkan, m close con 
tiguity to the almost impregnable fortress of Dowlutabad, he 
was safe even firom the scorn of Dupleix and the vengeance of 
Bossy * 

But he was not The communications of Bussy with Maho 
med Hoossen and the shifting and pieranoatmg conduct of the 
latter, very soon convmced the Frcnch leader that under the 
circumstances of the case but one course of action remained to 
him He must march at once to the city which the advisers of 
the Subadar had selected as the place whence to offer to himself 
and his French these repeated insults he must push these traitors 
&Dm their scats and re-establish with the Subadar bis old bonds of 
confidence and amify Every preparation accordingly was at once 
made for a march upon Aurangabad on the conclusion of the 
nuns 

An nndertakmg more hazardous more difficult, more darmg it is 
not ea^ to conceive From Hydrabad to Aurangabad le a dutanoe 
of five hundred miles The officials of the entire country were un 
der the sway of Sjrud Lushkur The equipment of the force for such 
a march was a matter of no smedl consideration No money was 
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forthcoimiig £rom Mahomed Hoossen^ and the expensea not 
only of tha equipment but likewise of the supplies had to be 
met and provided But besides this^ the possible attitude of the 
Subadar and his advisers had to be look^ to There were no 
means of knowing what Syud Lushkor wielding as he did the 
resources of the provmce might not attempt m such a conjunc 
ture There was the possibihty, indeed^ that the handful of French 
men might have to fight their way to Aurangabad surrounded by 
enemiesi with no resources but their own brave hearts and the 
courage and capacity of their deader 

Nevertheless Bussy not only found means to equip the force, 
but no sooner had the rams ceased to fall than he set out. The 
mere fact of his march completed the confusion that reigned m 
the mmd of Syud Lushkur It unnerved and unstrung him 
As abject and depressed as he had before been haughty and 
confident, he despatched letters of submission to Bussy, t^der 
mg his resignation confessing his fault and requestmg the 
French gene^ to appoint another m his place This submissipn 
however did not stop Bussy He still marched forward until he 
arrived withm a few miles of Aurangabad He then altered his 
plan Feeling himself master of the situation he was unwilling 
that the terms which he resolved to impose should seem to be 
the result o^ force or compulsion on his part He resumed then 
at once the old character of the submissive ally of the Subadar 
He claimed nothmg but hinted at everything Sometimes he 
flattered Syud Lushkur at other tunes he whispered the famtest 
mdication of a menace The result answered his expectations 
Having allowed his wishes to be penetrated everjrthyig that he 
coveted was granted, and Syud Lushkur who had exhausted 
mtngue in order to nd the Dekkan of this Irench wamor was 
forced to sign his name to a treaty which rendered that same 
Frenchman independent of ministerial influence, which severed 
from the Dekkan to add to the government of Fondicheiy four of 
the finest prdvmces on the east^ coast of Hindostan 

On the 4th December all preliminaries having been arranged, 
Bussy was met by Syud Lushkiir and other lords of the court and 
conducted mto the presence of Salabut Jung This interview, 
which was of a purely formal character havmg been concluded 
Bus^ signed with Syud Lushkur the articles of agreement by 
which the French alh^ce was thenceforth to be regulated The 
prmcipal of these provided that the four provmces of Mustafa 
naggur, Blore Eajamundmm, and Chicacole should be made 
over to the French for the support of their army so long as 
a oertam strength should be mamtained in the Dekkan they 
receivmg the rents then due on account of them that the 
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Flench troops should haTe the sole guardianship of th^ person 
of Subadar that he shoidd not interfere m the affiurs 
of the Camatio and that Ihe other affairs of the State should 
be conducted with the concurrence and by the advice of 
M Bus^ In return for this Bussy engaged to support Synd 
Lnshknr in the office of Dewan^ 

By this treaty there accrued to the French four hundred and 
seventy miles of seacoast, £x>m the Chilka Lake to Motupalli , 
stretching inland to a dist^ce vaiyi^ fix>m thirty to a hundred 
miles^ watered by such nvers as tKe Kistna ^the Gondemana, and 
the Godavery, andj — ^mcluding the district ot Guntoor^ pievionsly 
ceded — containing the important towns of Ganjam Chicacole^ 
Vizianagram^ Vizagapatam Connga^ Yanoon Masulipatam, 
Gxmtoor, Ellore^ and Kizampatam Q^is united temtory, after 
wards called the Northern Citcars^ possessed an area of about 1 7 000 
geographic miles, and yielded an annual revenue of about £400,000 
sterling The forests withm its limits abounded m teak one part 
of the country was famous for its manufacture of cloth anoiher for 
its growth of nee Nor was it wanting m capabihties of defence 
Be^ng on the sea it was covered from the inland by a cham of 
mount^s running at unequal distances nearly parallel with the 
coast. These mountams were covered with unpenetrable forests 
possessmg only three or four passes, capable of being defended by 
an hundred men agamst an army To use the language of the 
English histonan these temtones rendered the !F^nch masters 
^ of the greatest dominion both in extent and value, that had 
' ever been possessed m Hmdostan by Europeans not excepting 
the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity ** 
Was not such a prize worthy of the struggle ? Did not this im 
portant cession of a nch, a aefensible, country, justi^ to some 
extent the pertinacity with which Dupleix continued to strog 
gle> the obstinate retention of Bussy m the Dekkan ? What 
mpartial observer looking at the position of the French and 
that of the English m the month of December, 1753, wonld 
hesitate to affirm that the mam advantages rested with the 
French ? The English of that penod could not help seeing and 
admitting it. Had it been possible for Dupleix at this period 
to have waived somethmg of his hi^h pretensions to have given 
up his scheme m its shadowy outline m order to be the more secure 
of its substantial proportions, bis pohey might yet Imve ulh 
nately triumphed. But it was not to he xxxss^hie When we 
do revert to the history of the negotiations that he inaaguiated. 


* Onne, firom whom thu aoooant of the Northern Ciroars hit been mamlT 
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weshall^ wefeai^ be forced to allow that tbe seaitenoepronoimeed 
hj the French lustonan* upon one of whom in the giedaieas and 
vereatili^ of hus genioB Bnpteix was in many respects the type 
and the forerunner^ may be applied also to nim« and to admt, 
that if m war he was guided % his genius, he was someiunes 
imp^ed, to too great an extent, in politics by his passionB. 

Ihe act of Bus^ afto receiving the patents for the 
transfer of the four provinces, was to send thither a body of (me 
hundred fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundred sepoys 
to take possession of and to •protect them that force being 
placed under the orders of the French agent at Masuhpatam 
M Moracin There is conclusive authority for statmg that 
the mode in which these provinces were administered by the 
French, was such as to do them great honour The rent 
f was moderate enforced without ngour, accurate accounts 
^ were prepared, and most of the hereditaiy officen^ if not those 
" possessing rent-free lands, were confirmed in their properly t 

But although thus foiled, notwithstanding that efibi^ to 
expel the Fi^ch had resulted m the aggrandisement of that 
nation, Syud Lushkur Khan did not m least relax his en 
deavours He was still left minister and to the minister there 


were abundant opportunities of whispering calumnies mto the 
ears of a credulous pnnee Once more therefore he resolved to 
play upon the fears of Salabut Jung He represented to him 
that it had ever been the policy of the French to make 
the accession of a new ruler an occasion for their own profit 
and advantage that to this end they had supported Mozuffer 
Jung against Nazir Jung and on flie death of the former had 

S referr^ him the present Subadar, to the legitimate heir of 
lozufTer Jung, he added, that out of all these transactions 
the French had made a profit, and that now, having obtamed 
all that was possible from the reigning noble they would he 
prompt to listen to the ambitious offers of his brothers. He> 
therefore, urged the Subadar at once to place his brothers in 
confinement. He did this in the hope tha t Bussy, knowmg the 
innocence of the two princes, would at once intercede m their 
fovour, and that this mteroession, mterpreted by the Subadar 
to bis discredit, would instil mto his mmd suspicions which 
must tend to his epeed^ disgrace % 

With the Subaw, inde^, this schfine produced the desired 
result. He issued prompt orders for the mcarceration of hts 
brotiiezis But Syud Lushkur had nustedeeu the character of 
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Biubj This able officer at once reoognised the right of the 
Sabaw to an nnoontroUed sapremacy m his, own family The 
impnaonment of the two princes did not affiact French interests 
Al&otigh, therefore urg^ by several of nobility and by many 
finends of Syud Lushkar to mtercede in thto bdbalf, he 
held himself studiously aloof To all their importunities he 
rephed that he respected the orders and the secrets of the 
Subadar and his ministers; and that he did not wish to mix 
himself np in State affiuTs which did not concern the interest 
of his nation This prudent conduct on his part convinced 
the Subadar of the groundlessness of the suspicions with 
which his minister had endeavoured to poison his mmd As to 
Syud Lushkur, he was so disconcerted at the result of this 
second mtngue that he sent in his resignation and retired into 
pnvate life He was succeeded m his office by Shah Nawaz 
KhaU; a nobleman of high character and position, believed by 
Bussy to be attached to French interests Opportunity was 
taken at the same time to remove from office all the adherents of 
the ffiUen minister and to replace them by others professmg 
devotion to the French 

This change had the happiest results From the time of its 
taking place to that of the recall of Dupleix m August of 
the same year the condition of the French troops romamed 
unaltered It is true that Janojee Bhonsla son of the famous 
Banojee, who had died in the March of the previous year, made 
an attempt to mvade the donnnions of the Subadar No sooner 
however, had he learned that it was Bussy who vas marching 
against him, than he hastened to conclude a peace Another 
attempt of some stray Mahratta hands to disturb the French 
ocoup^ion of the Northern Circars was dissolved by the fire of 
the TVench artiUeiy — the disaffected noble who had incited it 
being forced to throw himself on the mercy of Salabut Jung 
In other respects, thanks to the prudence of Bussy, to the 
oonfidence which he in^ired m all about him everything con 
tmued tranquil The French troops well housed and r^olarly 
paid, show^ their ancient disciphne and recovered the lost 
confidence of the people In the month of April Bussy aocom 
panied the Subadar to Hydrabad After remaining with him 
there for two months, he set out for Masuhpatam to settle the 
afllurs of the four new provinces he had obtamed for France 
on a regular basts The day before his departure an incident 
occurred which is worthy of being recorded The Subadar 
Btunmoned for that day a grand council of his xmnisters, and 
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invited Bus^ to be present at it On fau entering Ae hall of 
audience, the Subadar and his nobles hastened to assnre him 
that aa they felt one and all that to him and to Frmich Talonr 
alone they owed the jr present peace and prospenly, they wi^ied^ 
before he left for the coast to swear to him an mviolable attach- 
ment and an eternal gratitade, requiring from him a solemn 
oath on the sacred book of the Christians to contmue to them 
his protection, and to return to their aid when they should be 
menaced by an enemy A Testament was then pi^noed, and 
m the presence of §11 Bussy^took the required oath Then, 
leaving behmd him officers whom he could trust, he set out for 
Masuhpatam Here he was when the arrival of Godehen at 
Pondicheiy, on the let August following gave him the first 
intimation of the fatal blow which France herself had dealt to 
her own struggling children m the East 

It IS now time that we should return to Dupleix We left 
him at the end of 1752, disappointed indeed m his views on 
the Carnatic but still maintaining a bold front before his 
enemies still hopeful of the future especially hopeful of the 
action of Bossy m the Dekkan not having resigned one of 
his daring schemes, or fidtered m the prosecution of his far- 
seeing plans of empire still cool, detenmned resolute oonfi 
dent m himself, confident m the fortunes of France He had 
hkewise this consolation that the great Genius who had delivered 
the Eng lish at Tnchmopoly had left India for Europe, and he 
was himself daily expectmg the arrival of 700 men under a 
leader who had proved his steel It was not alas !, for him to 
imagine that those troops and the gallant de la Touche would 
meet with the most terrible of all deaths* m the broad ocean, 
and that he would have agom to parry, with diminished 
resources and without a gencrm the powerful attacks of Saunders 
and Lawrence 

The number of European troops which Dupleix had at his 
disposal at the beginning of 1753 did not exceed 360 To 
support these were 2 000 tramed sepoys and 4 000 Mahratta 
horse under the command Moran Rao Major Lawrence on his 
side was able to brmg into the field not less then 700 Europeans 
aided by 2,000 sepoys, and 1,500 horsemen m the employ of 
Mahomed Ah. With respect to the oavaliy arm, therefore, the 
French had the supenonty both in the number of the troops and 
the material of winch they were composed But m the number 


* A body of 700 men under de la Touche left the Isle of Franod for 
Pondiohery b a veuel called the IVince m 1762 She however was destroyed 
by fire wim nearly all on board. 
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rf Sozopeans^ the nerve tfhd mamstay of an anny^ the Un glmh 
had immeoacmA^ly the advantage 

Bnt notwithstanding this infenoniy, Dapleix determined 
to make up the rapidity of the mov/Bments of his force 
for its ineqo^ly the matter of Europeans In the leader 
of the Mahrattas^ Moran Bao^ he m^ with a man wiUiiiji^ 
and able tu second him in this mode of warfore With him ft 
was concerted that whilst the Mysoreans under their regent^ 
the unde of their infant king^ should press the city of Tnohi 
nopoly^ — upon which Bupleix hsJx renounce none of his news, 
—he, with bis own Mahratta cavalry, and the entire available 
French mfantiy, avoiding a pitched battle should so occupy 
Major Lawrence and the English that no opportumty should be 
afforded them of assisting the beleaguered garrison of that ciij 
The foil of that place would, it was hop^, at once ensure the 
overthrow of Mahomed Ali and the supremacy of the French 
In pursuanoe of this plan, the allied force of French and 
Mahrattas under the command of Moran Rao and M Maissm, 
marched from Yaldour on the 14th January, and mtrenched 
themselves on the nver Fonar, near Tiruvadi, seven miles from 
Fort St. David, and m close vicmily to the spot m which 
d^Autemlhad defeated Cope and Mahomed Ah in July, 1750 
From this place, which they fortified very strongly, they com 
menoed a senes of harassing movement against the English, 
cutting off their supphes, capturing their forage parties, and 
rendering it most difficult for the garrison of Tiruvadi to hold 
any oonununication with the gamson of Fort St David, or with 
the inhabitants of the surroundbng country In vain did Lawrence 
attempt to bring them to action the allies on his appearance 
m force mvanably drew up behind their intrenchments To 
such a state of distress was he reduced at last that he found 
himself compelled to use his whole force as an escort to the 
convoys whose amval was necessary for the support of his 
troops Tins servioe weaned and dispmted his army, besides 
entailing upon it many losses from the Mahratta skirmishers, 
who never failed to hover about and harass his line of march 
For three months this state of affairs continued — ^the French 
and Mahrattas constantly issuing from their impregnable position 
to minoy and damage the enemy On the 12th April, m 
paiiioalar, the English force returning to Tiruvadi from I\>Tt St 
David with a convoy was surroundea by the whole body of the 
eoeiOT, and bat for the ability of Lawrence and the misconduct of 
the french battalion, which hastily abandoned a defile which it 
oi^t to have held would have been m great danger The same 
diiy, however, Lawrence having been jomed by 100 English and 
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100 Swiss firom Madias^ determined to endeavonr to pat an end 
to the unsatisfactory state of affairs by storming Ihe French 
mtrenohment* He accordingly made a strong reconnaissance in 
its direction, the next day, even mounting two 24-pounders on a 
battery which he t&rew up against it The little effect, bow 
ever, which the fire from these two pneces produced on the 
enemy^s defences as well as an examination of their strength, 
determined Major Lawrence to desist from the attempt as one 
that was beyond bis power 

The three months during which the mam force of the English 
was thus kept employed on escort duty at Tiruvadi, had been 
used meanwhile to a very different purpose by the oontendmg 
parties at Tnchmopoly This city ^Pter the surrender of Law 
had been left by the English commander under the charge of 
Cimtain Dalton having under him a force of 200 Europeans 
and 1 500 sepoys An abortive attempt on the part (ff the 
regent of Mysore to surprise the city after the departure of 
M^or Lawrence had res^ted in his retiring with his troops to 
Sermgham Here he entered mto correspondence with Dnpleix 
at the same tune that he continued to profess fnendship for 
Mahomed Ah and the English When however the junction of 
his subsidiary, Moran Bao with the French and his stoppi^ 
of the supphes necessary for the English left no doubt as to 
his hostile intentions Mr Saunders resolved no longer to keep 
terms with him, but sent instructions to Dalton to treat him 
as an enemy 

The twelve months of renewed warfare before Tnchmopoly 
of which we are about to gpve a general descnption, were fraught 
with the most important consequences to both the rival Euro- 
pean nations then stmgghng m India. We shall see the 
gemus of the people di^lay^ in the form for which each has 
for centnnes hetn. remarkable The danng of ihe French, their 
activity, their courage their devotion will be found not less 
conspicuous than the obstinacy, the perseverance the coolness, 
and mtrepidity under difficult circumstances of the English. 
We shall have to admire not less the address and versatOify of 
Dalton and the vigour and presence of mmd of Lawrence, than 
the skill of Astruc and the dashmg mtrepidify of MamviUe 
In one pomt, and that an essential one, the English had the 
advanta^ at the outset Their European soldiers were superior 
in number , these too had shared m all those conflicts which 
had terminaied in the surrender of Law thef had served with 
Chve and with Lawrence, and had learned imder their able 
Iftfldmg to beheve m their own mvinoibility The French 
soIdieiB, on the other hand, wero, at all eventa for several months, 
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not only fewer^ bnt tb^ were diromted hy defeat^ and bad 
ceased to place tbe smalleet oolib^oe in the officers wlu> led 
them on 

Tbe campaiM opened on tbe 3rd of January by an attempt 
on the part of Dalton to drive the Mysoreans and Mabrattas by a 
night-Burpnse out of Sermgham Night surprises with a force 
oomposed to a great extent of native troops are always more 
or less hazardous^ and this one proved to be no exception to 
the rule At first victonous, the darkness of the night caused 
amongst his men a confusion whiJi the repeated charges of the 
Mahratta cavalry converted mto disorder attack was con 

sequently repdM^ and Dalton was forced to retreat into Tnchi 
nopoly with a loss in killed and wounded of 70 Europeans and 
SOU natives Par from hemg cast aown by this defeat, Dalton 
exerted himself with success to foil all the attempts of the 
Mysore leader to take advantage of his success and when at 
last, this latter succeeded in establishing 8,000 of his best 
troops at the Fukeer's Tope — a strong position four miles south 
of Tnehinopoly Dalton availed himself of his personal 
acquaintance with the character of their commander — one 
Virana, — so to play upon his fears, that he abandoned of his 
own accord his impregnable position and left it still feasible 
for Dalton to communicate with the open country beyond 

But before this had happened Dalton had ascertained from 
personal mspection that but three weeks supplies remained to 
him m Tnehinopoly At the time that he made this discovery, 
the ixisition of the regent of Mysore in Senngham and of Virana 
to the Bonth of the town, h^ efiectoally barred from him all 
communication with the country and ignorant then how far he 
might be successful in his attempts to fnghten the latter he 
had despatched an express messenger to Major Lawrence beggmg 
him to march to the relief of the city 

Major Lawrence received this mtelligence on the Ist May 
not quite three weeks after he had proved the mutdity of 
attempting the French position on the Punar His part was 
instantly taken Leaving 150 Europeans and 600 sepoys under 
Captam Chace for the defence of Tiruvadi, he marched with 
the remainder of his troops amounting to 650^ Europeans and 
1 600 sepoys for Tnchmopoly by way of Chillumbrum, Condore, 


* H^or liawrence had irith him at the begmniDg of the year 700 
Kuropeana he was joined in April by 200 more as aUted m the t^t 
dedn^Dg fiora these the 150 left behind and 100 as casualties there would 
remam 6^ Of iheee he sent 100 uto hospital on arrival at Tnchmopoly 
and hu force waa fbither thinned by desertions* 
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«nd Tanjore He took with him no ten^ and only ihe qnaniiiy 
of hagg^ absolately neceflsaiy As he approa^ed l^hmo- 
poly the plam was crowded with the 5^000 cavalry and 3^000 
in&ntty t&it formed Virana s force They however^ offered him 
no opposition, retiring mto Sermgham, as he, on the 17& May^ 
enter^ Tnohmopoly 

Bat this movement on the part of the English did not escape 
the eagle eye of Dupleiz Conjectunng at once that the destina- 
tion of their force could be no other than Tnohmopoly he 
instantly despatched^SOO Europeans and 500 sepoys to Senngham 
to reinforce the hundred men he had sent thither at the 
banning of the year The command of this force he confided 
to M Astruo a promismg officer though untned m command, 
and he directed him to proceed by the Yolcondah and Ootatoor 
route already familiar to us from the movements of the previous 
year In the entrenched camp on the Punar there remamed 160 
Europeans and 1,500 sepoys under the command of M Maissin 

Hostihties between the nval powers before Tnohmopoly com- 
menced on the 31st May by a danng attempt on the part of 
Major Lawrence to dnve the enemy out of Senngham In 
this however after operations which lasted twenty hours he was 
foiled * He accordingly withdrew his troops, who had suffered 
but slightly, and moved to the Pukeer^s Tope the old position 
of Yirana four miles south of the towu De^airmg then 
of drivmg the French out of Senngham he set to TOrk to supply 
the city with provisions Owing however to the numbers 
of the Mahratta horse and the mtngues of the enemy with his 
allies he found this a work of greater difficulty than he had 
anticipated Nevertheless as it s accomplishment was of pnmaiy 
importance he devoted to it all his energies though it compelled 
him rigorously to avoid hostilities for fiie five weeks following 
his repulse from Senngham 

This time had been well employed by Dupleix No sooner 
had he ascertained the small number of troops left behind by 
Lawrence at Tiruvadi — a number liable to be diminished by the 
necessity of providing supphes for that garrison and for Fort St 
David, — than he sent instructions to Maissm to spare no efforts to 
storm it Maissm in consequence attacked the place first on the 
Srd of May and failmg renewed the assault some days later 
He was however once more repulsed but when the English, not 
content with repelling the attack, salhed forth to the number of 


* Hr Orme attributes this failure less to the skill of M Astmo than 
to the want of perception on the part of Cbptain PoUer a Swim la 
the SngUdi iemoe« He admitt however the ability of Aetnio 
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60^ aooonipaiiied by 800 sepoys, into the plain, they were 
sorroonded by Mahratta horse, and cat to pieces to a man 
From this saocess resulted the capitulation of iSravadi with all 
its remaining garrison, the capture of QhiUumbrum, and a move- 
ment on the part of Mortiz All, the Nawab appomted by 
Dupleix to recover the strong phu^ of the Camat^ Acoom 
panied by fifty French soldiers and a considerable native force, 
this chieftain md mdeed cause considerable alarm to the partisans 
of Mahomed Ah completely defeating on one occasion the 
troops of that Nawab commanded ^y his brother, although aided 
by a party of forty English, most of whom, after a gallant 
resistance were slam m the encounter 
The Carnatic thus once more cleared of active enemies Dupleix 
a»m bent all his energies to the capture of Tnchmopoly 
^e troops that had been on the Punar were accordingly des- 
patched to reinforce those in Senngham — a measure by which 
tb^ French force in that island was raised to 4o0 Europeans 
and 1,500 drilled sepoys Their arrival at that place combined 
with the inaction of Lawrence to mcite Astruc to vigorous 
measures Marching out of Senngham, therefore he crossed 
the Cauven and took up a position to the sonth of Tnchinopgly, 
a httle to the north of the Lnghsh camp 

Learning next morning that M^or Lawrence was confined 
to the city by ill health Astruc profited by his absence to take 
possession of^me heights about a i^e south of and commandmg 
the Enghsh camp These heights known as the Five Rocks bemg 
guarded only by sepoys Astruc easily earned them He 
once dihgentJy set to work to fortify them and succeeded 
80 well that when Lawrence, heanng of their loss moved out 
to endeavour to recover them he was repulsed and compelled 
to retire to a position about a quarter of a mile nearer the town 
out of reach of the enemy s fire 
This bold and successful manoeuvre on the part of Astruc 
gave an immense advantage to the French Their position at 
the Five Rocks was not only unassailable but it was the key 
the surrounding country It enabled them to intercept 
all the supplies destmed for the garrison and to bar a passage 
to the enemfe convoys The advantage they possessed in eavaJiy 
seemed to render any movement on the part of Lawrence 
impossible Nor did the idea of a general action present to the 
mmd of the English leader any impression that it would better 
his position Sickness and exposure bad worked with suoh effect 
upon bis g^amson, that he was unable to bring more than 600 
Europeans mto the field. To support these he had out 1,800 sepoys, 
and 100 horse, — the rest of his native allies remaining m tii^ 
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mm on the rock So much time^ howeverj had been lo«t m 
taming out^ that he had scarcely covered half the distance 
between his camp and the rock, before the position had been 
earned by the French Scarcely too had he endured the mortifica 
tion of seeing the flag of France waving over its summit, 
when the fire of the French artilleiy from either flank of the base 
of the rock showed him that the whole force of the enemy had 
amved to repel any attack that might be made to recover it 
The loss of the rock and the extraordinary danger of his 
own position became evident to the mmd of Lawrence at one 
and the same moment What was he to do ? To retire was to 
expose himself to almost certain destruction for his retreat 
would be harassed and impeded by the crowds of Mahratta 
horsemen who were even then threatening his battahon To 
advance was to advance m the face of a tnumphant enemy 
possessing a strong position vastly superior m numbers it 
appeared mdeed but a choice of deaths Thus seemed to think 
Lawrence For a moment he baited though but for a moment 
only That bnef mterval was sufiicient to bring him to a 
resolution worthy of himself worthy of the nation to which he 
belonged Under all doubtful circumstances to attack, is a prm 
ciple which should be stamped upon the mind of every commander 
Especially when retreat and attack present alike sombre aspects 
should the general recollect that the one encourages the other 
demoralises the one ensures defeat the other at least offers a 
chance of success it is at the very worst better to die advancing 
than retreating, to command the respect of the enemy rather 
than to afford him an opportunity for the display of his contempt 
with its concomitant encouragement to his soldiers 

It IS probable that some such thoughts coursed through the 
nund of Lawrence, as after that momentary halt he detached a 
chosen body of grenadiers and sepoys to storm the hill on its 
front, whilst he himself moved rapidly against the mam body 
of the French drawn up on the left of its base It was a heroic 
resolve heroically earned out The grenadiers and sepoys 
clambered up the hill without pulling trigger, and reaching the 
Bumnut, charged the French stationed there with so much vigour 
and impetuosity that they drove them headlong down on the 
opposite •side Meanwhile Astruc noting the advance of 
ikwrence but not the movement of the grenadiers, had drawn 
up his men with their right resting on the left spur of the rock 
which, he deemea covert his flank Opposing thus his own 
line to the English, who by this time were within fifty yards 
of huD) he ordem Mahratta horse and his native 'i^es to 
move up taxi take them m flank and rear Their destruotioa 
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seemed to him to be^ beyond question^ inevitable But just as hu 
arrangements were about to t^e effect^ the fire of the English 
grenadiers irom the rock on his nght flank startled and dis^m 
posed his Ime and before they could recover from their surprise, 
a volley from the English followed by a bayonet-charge completed 
their confusion The French officers and conspicuously amongst 
them the gallant Astruc himself, exerted themselVes to restore 
the battle, but it was in vam Completely panic stricken by 
the suddenness of the surprise at the moment when victory 
seemed certain the French soldiers hurried from the field leaving 
it to Moran Bao ana his Mahrattas to cover their retreat This 
service was performed hj these famous horsemen with their usual 
gallantiT They even indeed attempted to dispute the field with 
the Enghsh when, three hours later Major Lawrence moved off to 
his old i>osition with the two French guns — the trophies of the 
day, — which he had captured But the little body of English 
men formed in a movmg square, repulsed every attack and 
finally haltmg poured m so continuous a fire upon the masses 
that they broke and fled in all directions 

It IS impossible to over-estimate the service which Major 
Lawrence rendered his count 17 on this eventful day But for 
his unsurpassed coolness and presence of mind Tnchmopoly 
would have fallen and with it all the hard earned conquests of 
the previous year Fortunate indeed would he have been if m 
the presence of the swarming Mahratta cavalry and the French 
troops flushed with victory he had escaped the fate of Law 
His merit on this occasion was the greater because the French 
leader Astruc committed no glarmg mistake His plan was well 
conceived and well executed He could not imagme that his 
soldiers would give up the place they had won almost without a 
blow He acted throughout with courage and judgment and 
though forced to succumb it was in consequence of an event 
which it had been impossible to foresee and against which he 
could not have provid^ The greater honour is on that account 
due to the Englishman who m a sudden and dangerous crisis, 
elected to dare all m the face of an overpowenng enemy rather 
than to yield to him the field ! 

Nor 18 it possible to leave this subject without a word with 
respect to those gallant troops who followed him so noMy 
Th,08e men had been tramed by Clive and by Lawrence hima& 
to the same state of perfection attamed many yearn later by 
the veterans of Wellington They were men who could m 
trusted to perform any service, — men who regarded neither 
difficulties nor numbers who asked merely to be shovfn the 
position of the enemy and to be told to attack it No finer &at 
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of annd haa been peifonned m any part of the world than the 
aasanlt by a handfw of grenadiers of the Golden Bookj held by 
an enemy that had conquered it^ and whose army was 
fonned up at its base ! The attempt alone was soffioient to mtmu 
date an enemy whose morale was inferior^ who had not learned 
by experience that the one way to conqner was to move straight 
on. It was^ m fact^ one of those deeds of heroism which 
deserves to be recorded m the archives of a nations history^ 
never to be sofTered^ as has been the ease with thiSj to fall into 
oblivion and n^lect * c 

The French after their defeat retreated to the Fukeer's Tope, 
thence to contmue the system of blockade which they had 
inangorated Astruc after his defeat had resigned his command, 
and bad proceeded to Pondicherv His successor M Brenmer, 
determmed to attempt to effect by blockade the object that force 
bad faded to compass He succeeded mdeed in reducing the 
townspeople to extremities the price of nee speeddy rose to one 
rupee the pound of firewood there was an absolute want the 
city became rapidly deserted by ite inhabitants who preferred 
even the risk of attack fixim the enemy to death from starvation 
In his chief object, however Brenmer had no better fortune than 
his predecessor, for Lawrence, determined to employ every possi 
ble means to avert disaster moved with the mam body of his 
army in the direction of Tanjore, leavmg Dalton to defend the 
city 

On leammg this movement on the part of Lawrence Bren 
mer proposed to himself two plans — the first to storm Tnchi 
nopoly whilst so weakly guarded — the second to move upon 
Lawrence with his whole force and destroy him But unfortunately 
for his own purposes he allowed his mmd to rest upon both 
objects at the same time, mstead of concentratmg all his cner 
^es upon one Thus the better to carry out the first he sent 
mto the town a devoted Frenchman named de Cattans, who 
engaged to act the part of a deserter, and whilst so employed to 


* The eto^ ib told at length by Mr Orme Colonel Wilks and by Kiyor 
Lawrence, ^eir works however published at intervals from upwards of 
half a oentuiy to nearly nmety years ago are scarcely avaiJame for the 
general rrader Hr Mill desenbes the whole campaign of 1753 m 
nineteen bnes, and makes no particular allusicn to this a^ion. Birchou de 
Penhoen is more just to his adversanes than Mr Mill to fail finends. He 
writes — Lawrenot. knowing how much he could depend upon his troops 

** marched ^Idly against the French, and after an obstinate and bloody 
combety remained master of the field of battle.** It vnll not then m 
denied that this gallant actum baa, with modem butoriins, fSdlen Into 
oUmon and negMst. 
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make drawings of all the mtemal defences and to indicate the 
weak parts ot the fortifications It happened however that de 
Cattans was discovered and obtained a promise of his life solelj 
on the condition tljat he should mdicate to the French leader 
the strongest parts of the fortress as those which were the 
weakest and least guarded This was accordingly done * So much 
time however had passed m the interval that before these papers 
reached Brennier he was entirely engrossed by the other plan — 
the interception and attack of Major Lawrence who he heard 
was escorting a large convoy^ f provisions from his camp near 
Tanjore into Tnchmopoly It was of the utmost consequence 
to the French that this movement should not succeed 

Accordmgly on the morning ol the 18th August Brennier 
moved from his camp and took up an extended position stretch 
mg from Weyoonda on the south west to the Rreneh Bock on 
the south-east of the city — ^the points the French occupied in force 
bemg Weyconda itself next to that the Golden Bock — the scene 
of the defeat of Astruc but of which in the absence of Lawrence 
th^ had taken possession — ^the Sugarloaf Rock distant about 
half a mile from it and the French Bock Their infantiy and 
artillery were strongly posted at the Golden and Sugarloaf 
Books the space between the Golden Rock and the French 
Rock was filled by swarms of cavalry there was a small detach 
ment at Elmiseram whilst Weyconda was held by sepoys tihe 
intervenmg spaces bemg filled by masses of irregular troope, 
whose Ime stretched even to the banks of the Cauven In mis 
position, occupjnng all the strong posts Brennier believed he 
could mtercept and destroy the English force burdened as it 
was with a large convoy 

But the English had advantages that he Knew not of It was 
true that their force was burdened with a convoy but it was 
not less so that whilst encamped near Tanjore Lawrence had 
received a reinforcement not only of 6 000 Tanjoreans but of 
170 Europeans and 300 sepoys from Fort St David But that 
was not all By means of the high tower m the centre of the cifjr, 
Dalton was able to observe all the movements of the French 
and to communicate them to Lawrence This he did not fail 
to do on the present occasion The English leader inarched 
to the attack therefore not only at the head of a body of Euio 
peans considerably larger than that of the enemy but witii 
almost as perfect a knowledge of his movements as if he had 
been an officer on Brenmer^s staff 


* De Oottani was neverthelesa hanged as a spy in sight of the Freaoh 
force on the retom of Miyor Lawrence to the city 

1 A 
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It will have been noticed that the two rooke^ called the Golden 
and Sngarloaf, formed the of the French position The 
Golden Rock was howeveri by rar the mostimportwt of the two 
as it commanded the entire coimtty between it and the oity^ 
and Rrenmer ooght to have held it at all costs Lawrence 
knowing its importance determined after depositmg his convoy 
m safety to direct on it his mam attack The better however 
to delude Brennier ho halted his troops in front of the Sugarloaf 
Rook and made all his dispositions as if to attack it Brennier^ 
completely deceived believing tljfi*t he was to be attacked on 
the Su^rloaf Rock by Lawrence s entire force sent burned 
orders t^t the greater part of the force on the Golden Rock 
should be despatched to reinforce him Lawrence gave him plenty 
of time to carry out this movement but it had no sooner been 
effected than he detached his grenadiers and 800 sepoys to seize 
the Golden Rock This the^ did without much dijficulty Be- 
fore however it had been accomplished Brennier noticed the 
movement Then too late perceiving his error he sent a detach 
ment to preserve or to recover it This detachment hndmg 
the rock lost did not attempt to recover it but takmg up a 
position on some high iji-ound between the two rocks, opened 
a very galhng fire on the English Lawrence noticing thi6, 
conceived the idea of cutting off and destroying this detach 
ment before it could be assisted by the mam body which after 
making a slight forward moiement remained as it paralysed on 
the slopes of the Sugarloaf Rock He accordingly detached five 
htmdr^ men natives and Europeans for this purpose They 
advanced without guns m the face of a heavy hie of artillery 
which mowed down many of them This caused a hesitation on 
the part of their leader but Lawrence perceiving it ran out 
to them himself and led them to the charge At this moment 
also Dalton who from the tower within Tnchinopoly had 
watched the progress of the fi^ht hastened to the ground 
with hiB detachment and two held pieces and attacked the 
French m rear Separated from their mum body which all 
this tune remained m an extraordinary state of inaction the 
French detachment retreated to Weyconda not however till they 
had inflicted and suffered heavy loss Brennier whose earlier 
movement might hi^ve saved the day no sooner beheld the 
retreat of his detachment than seeming to recover himself he 
advanced with his mam liody to attack the victorious English 
It was however too late , for his troops disheartened by the 
retreat of their comrades, and by the sight of the English m 
force on both flanks declined the combat, and retreated, as 
fast as possible, to the Five Bocks, and thence followed their 
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comrades m disorder to Weyconda The Taiijorean oavalijr which 
might have handled them severely, feared even in their retreat, 
to attack the soldiers of France They contented themcnehres 
with rednc Jig Elmiseram which was but slightly guarded 

This second battle before Tnchmopoly cost -the Enghah 40, 
the French 100 Europeans and proved not less than the first 
the supenor generalship of the English leader and the higher 
morale of his soldiers It is difficult to imagine a conduct more 
imbecile than that exhibited by Brennier He allowed himself 
to become the dunp of the *ost transparent stratagem and its 
success BO confounded him that he seemed incapable of giving 
any orders until it was too late to retrieve his vanished fortunes 
It IS not surpnsmg that the 1 rench soldiers should display their 
want of confidence in such a leader 

Meanwhile, after the action the French concentrated in 
Weyconda threw up mtrenchmcnts as tliough prepared to defend 
it Lawrence whose supply of provisions had become again 
exhausted advanced a ft w days latei to the Five Rocks and 
on the 4tli September made as if he would attack Weyconda. 
Brennier totally demordiscd did not ever attempt the defence 

01 the place but ratreated hurriedly and in disorder to Moota- 
chellmoor on the banks of the Cauven a position which assured 
his communications with Senn^ham Here to his surprise 
he was joined by an important reinforcement of 400 Europeans 

2 000 sepoys and six guns under M Astruc and 3 000 tried 
Mahratta cavalry under Moran Rao Astruc at once re assumed 
the command of the French force 

This reinforcement ought to have changed the fortune of 
the campaign Ihe i rcnch soldiers of which it was partly com 
posed weie men who had but recently arr \ed from the Isle of 
of France and who had been engaged during the few snbse 
quent weeks in overrunning the Carnatic They were free from 
Hie discouragement that had fallcu on the others and should 
have been employed on the offensive before they had become 
moculated by the despondency that reigned m the camp But 
ill-success had made Astruc over cautious. The third day 
after the junction he led the combined force towards the 
south and took possession of the Five Bocks and the Gulden 
and Sugarloaf B^ks recommenomg that system of blockade 
which had twice before brought the English td^ such sfraiia. 
Lawrence on his part moved towards Elmiseram alike with a 
view to cover his convoys and to effect junction with a 
fresh reinforcement of Europeans then shortly expected In snoh 
a position it was the policy of the French to avail themselvea 
of then snpenor numbers to attack the English The oocianapn 
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was favourable Moran Eao m particular urged it upon them 
but their councils were divid^ and Astroo hunself was 
averse to impeal to the arbitrament of the sword He con 
fined himself, therefore to intercepting supplies and attacking 
convoys whilst he humed on the defences he Vas throwing up at 
the Golden and Sugailoaf Bocks This was acting the pc^y of 
Lawrence, This officer remained m the open plam, amusing the 
French by fe^ned attacks till the 27th September On that date 
he was joined by 237^ Europeans and 500 sepoys As bold as 
his adversary was timid, he at detenmned to attempt the 
storm of the French intrenohments before they should be quite 
finished Astruc had like Brennier before him, placed the 
greater part of his force on the Sugarloaf Bock the mtrench 
meats of which had been completed on three sides, to the 
Gblden Rock he had detached 100 Europeans 600 sepoys, and 
two guns mtendmg to fortify that also The space between the 
rooks and all around tliem was occnpied by the Mahrattas and 
Mjrsoreans Astruc hoped by holding an impregnable position 
here, to blockade the English on three sides, whdbt Dupleix 
shoxdd mduce the king of Tan] ore to renounce their alhwce 
This would complete Qie investment and ensure the fall of 
Tnchmopoly 

Such was the state of afiairs when on the 27th September, 
the detacdunent under Captains Bidge and Calliaud jomed 
Lawrence That officer resolved to attack with as htUe delay 
as possible Moving accordingly on the morning of the 
October to the Fukeer^s Tope he drew up his men and offered 
battle Astruc, however havmg declined it, he encamped on 
the ground on which he was drawn up But before break 
of day on the following mommg, he advanced at the head 
of 600 Europeans, six guns, and 2 000 sepoys towards the 
Golden rock, assaulted it in three columns before he had 
been perceived, and earned it without givmg the French 
leisure to fire their two guns, which were captured loaded Only 
waiting to re-form Lawrence then advanced quickly toward 
the Sugarloaf Bock, his men shoutmer and drums bating the 
Mysoreans fieemg ^fore them Here, however in front of 
unforhfied face, the French were drawn up to receive him, with 
a strong body of sepoys on their left These men, however, 
would appeal to have been disheartened by the sight of the 
fugitive M wreans escaping from the English, as well as by the 
shouts of the latter, for they gave way without striking a blow 


* One of the offiocn with theBo ww Oi^tsm Calhsad a name sahse* 
qqentiy ikmooi m Anglo-Indian warfare 
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The nffht division of the English following np^ dis 
covered the left flank of the French nngnarded Th^j therefore, 
wheeled to the left, and took their line m flank at the same mo- 
ment that the two other divisions charged it m front Stattonary 
as they were, the French ooold not ^and this double attack 
In vain did Astmc exert himself to restore the battle The 
English pressed on so hotly that rallying was impossible 
Broken and divided fleeing in disorder and dismay, the scattered 
remnants of the French force made no halt till the^ had placed 
the waters of the C^uveri between themslves and their pursuers 

This great victory gamed by the superior boldness and daring 
of the English leader was decisive Eleven pieces of cannon^ one 
hundred and eleven prisoners amongst whom were M Astmc 
and ten oflBcers, 200 killed and woimded testified to its impor 
tanoe On their side the English lost but forty men Nor 
were its results on Tnchmopoly less favourable to the English 
That city was at once delivered from the horror of scarcity 
For whilst the mam body of the hrench took refuge cow^ 
and paralysed in Senngham Major Lawrence sweeping their 
detachments from the country south of the Cauven poured sup* 
phes mto the city and then moved himself with the main body of 
his troops to Coiladdy on the north bank of the Cauven withm the 
temtones of Tanjore In this position we must leave the hostile 
parties the French baffled and humiliated without confidence 
m themselves or m their leaders the English proud of them 
selves proud of the general who had three times led them to 
decisive victory proud likewise ot their achievements confident 
and secure as to the friture — here we must leave them to return 
once agam to the action of the Governor whose great plans had 
thus l>i^ BO strangely baffled 

Whilst these tremendous conflicts were going on in the vicmily 
of Tnchmopoly Dupleix contmumg to feed and to strengthen 
his armies before that place had been exerting himself to the 
utmost to restore peace to the Carnatic To this course he had 
been moved by several concurnng reasons The Directors of the 
French Company and the French Mmisters had never ceased to 
urge it upon him The continued warfare from which so muidi 
had been expected dramed the pockets of the shareholders 
a result ill calculated to satisfy those who looked only for 
dividends The contest which, Dupleix Lad declSu^ over and 
over agam, could not possibly last long and could not end but 
in the elevation of fWioe to a pitch of unprecedented glozy, 
seemed to the Directors likely to be spun out mdefimtely aad 
to end m humiliation rather tlm m advantage In tiiat august 
body the want of immediate success on the part of Du^six 
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had produced the usual results Those who had long heea 
envious of his success now joined the faction that was really 
alarmed^ to agitate for an end to such a state of things The 
longer the war lasted the more powerful and persistent became 
the adherents of the party m favour of peace at any pnce 

But that was not the only reason Dupleix was himself most 
anxious for peace with the English if only to give him time 
to consolidate his arrangements with the native powers to obtain 
from Ins European rivals an acknowledgment of his right to 
the temtones conceded to him the representatives of the 
Mogul He had previouhly m February, 175^, addressed Mr 
Saunders with this object but the answer he received not 
having been of a nature to encouiage him m the hope of 
a successful result he had allowed the subject to drop In 
the July of the foUoivin^ je«ir liowevcr urged by the con 
Bideiations to which we have advei*tcd as well as by the 
pressing solicitations ol Bussy who by an engagement to 
become his stepson had but just acquired a fresh n^^ht to advise 
him he attemjited to renew the negotiation Saunders met him 
in what may be termed a conciliatory spirit if we have regard 
only to the mam object proposed to be ittained But the course 
of their correspondence soon showed tliat though they equally 
wished for peace the rival powers held very different ideas as 
to the conditions on which tliat peace was alone attainable 
Dupleix insisted on the recognition by the English of himself as 
Nawab qf the Carnatic — an office which had been bestowed 
upon him by the Subadar and been confirmed he asserted, 
by the Mogul Empei*or The English Governor on the other 
hand loudly assert^ the claims of Mahomed Ali Under these 
circumstances it would appear that whilst both governors con 
tmued to negotiate they felt alike strongly that the terms of 
tlie treaty would be decided, not by their arguments or protests 
by the validity of the jparchments they displajred or of the patents 
promulgated in their favour but by the armies which were then 
contembng for the possession of Inchmopoly This fact alone 
IB sufficient to account for the perseverence constancy and 
energy displayed by Mr Saunders in sendmg remforcements to 
Lawrence, and by Dupleix in the despatch of every available 
soldier to strengthen the forces of Bremiier and Astme 
It will readily be conceded we think, that having regard to 
the number of European troops he despatched to the scene of 
action, and the hugely preponderatmg force and snpenor excel 
lenoe, of his native alb^, Dupleix h^ good reason to hope for 
a decided success before Tnohwopoly He at least had stniined 
the resources of Fondiohery to assure himself of such a resold 
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and it was not for hun to anticipate that a &tality would oontmtie 
to be inseparable from the operations of the French leaders before 
that place He was not a man to be easily discouraged Ble had 
repU^ to the first and second battles of the Golden Bock by 
pouring m fresh remforcemente and urging his generals to renewed 
exertions When even the news reached him of the third and 
most fatal defeat on that fatal ground he did not despuir That 
inteUigence on the contrary only nerved him up to make 
another vigorous effort conducted with more subtlety more 
darmg than any ^f the c^ers Gis plan was whilst still 
continuing to negotiate with Saunders to send secretly to 
Senngham the last reinforcements he had received from Europe 
with instructions to their commander to use them at once to 
attempt the storm of Tnchmopolv whilst Lawrence was resting 
with the mam body of his forces, at Coiladdv fifteen miles 
distant 

In pursuance of this determination 300 Europeans and 1 200 
sepoys were despatched from Pondichery early m October under 
the command of M de Mamville They arrived at Senngham 
on the 2l8t The better to conceal his intentions Mamville 
endeavoured and very successfully to conceal the feet from 
the English garrison and from Lawrence He did not even 
endeavour to mtercept the supplies of the gamson but employed 
his whole time in preparing for the meditated enterprise At 
lengthy on the 8th December all his arrangements having 
been made without any suspicion existing on the part of the 
English Mamville determined to put his plan into execution 
His orders were clear and precise 600 Europeans supported 
by 200 more and the sepoys were to attack and carry the 
work covermg the gateway known as Dalton s battery As 
there were here but fifiy sepoys Mamville anticipated that this 
ooold be accomplished easily and without finng a shot He 
therefore gave tlie stnetest orders to abstain from finng This 
work earned without alarming the garrison, it was determined 
to dash round the traverses of which there were two and 
apply a petard to the gate of the town or should that fad to 
attempt to escalade — the walls here bemg but eighteen feet 
above the rock — ^for this purpose ladders had been prepared 

Pollowmg this arrangement Mamville pressed the Cauven at 
8 o^olock on the mornmg of the 9th and succeed m reaching 
the base of the outwork without bavmg been perceived Ttie 
600 Frenchmen esealaded this place and surprised the sepoys, 
whom they found mostly asleep Had they tlien but pushed 
forward had they obeyed Mamvdies mstmctions to abstain 
from firing, no^ng could have saved Trufemopoly But 
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instead of thus aotmg> their evil gemus prompted them to tarn 
two of the 12 pounders which they had oi^tared and fonnd 
loaded agamst the walls of the town They aooompanied l^u 
fire by a volley of small arms and by shouts of Vive U rv% 

The effect of this fire was to rouse the garrison Under orders 
reoeived from Captam Killpatnck^ the oommandaut, detachments 
instantly proceeded to their reflective alarm po^ ready to 
receive the enemy Meanwhile the French, after their insane 
and useless volley, pressed along the passage round the traverses, 
and under the guidance of an Enghsh de8er;^T followed closely 
by two men carrying petards had arrived withm a short distance 
of the gate --the exact locality of which, however, was known 
only to liie deserter Whilst they were advancmg, the English 
bad burned to the gate, and had commenced an indiscnmuiate 
fire mto the passage leading up to it The night was dork, 
and they could take no aim , nevertheless their first fire killed 
the English deserter and the two petardiers when withm a few 
paces of them The others not knowmg exactly what had 
happened began after some little confusion consequent on the 
dar^ess to attempt the escalade Their ladders however had 
suffered so much from the enemy s fire and from other cans^ 
that they had but a small number available Those that they 
had were nevertheless boldly planted, and an officer preoeded 
by a drummer and followed by his men led the way up one 
of them The drummer however was killed the officer pulled 
into the town and the ladder thrown back Others were sum 
larly treated until having lost all their ladders without ropes 
or any means to retreat down the rock they had ascended 
exposed to the fire of the enemy without bemg able to return 
it the French were dnven to despair They could not even 
make known to the garrison their wish to surrender For some 
hours longer, hiding themselves as best they could still exposed 
on the least movement to a continued fi^, they were left m 
the most pitiable position When at last day dawned it was 
only that the greater part of this large force which had set out 
with such hopes of victoiy which had had victoiy within its 
grasp, might surrender, en masse prisoners of war Of the 
entire body of 600 men eight officers and 864 men were 
taken prisoner^ many were wounded, one officer and 40 men 
were killed, remainder nearly 200 m number jumped 
down from the rock into the ditch, and though several of them 
were maimed m the attempt wexe earned off by their oomzades 
It would seem m sober truth, that a iafiidify did attend 
all the French operatioos against l^hinopoly I This enterprise, 
well planned, op to a certain point arell execated, eertam then 
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uider the oonditions of ordinary prudence to eneoeed^^why 
did it fail ? What was it that prompted that ill tun^ aro 
nselese volley ? The second query is an answer to fhe first , 
to the second lta^lf it is beyond our wwer to wply We 
must content ourselves with remarking t^t that foousii act of 
a few foobflh men changed entirely the face of events It not 
only by its consequences took away from the French the hope 
of ever gaming Tnchinopoly * ** it not only gave all the tnumpna 
of the campaign to the English but it was the mam cause 
of that humiliatmg treaty m which^ but a few months later, 
France gave up the labour of years renounced the nght even 
to aspire to dominion m the temtones of Hmdostan What a 
lesson does not this story convey to soldiers — what a lesson to 
mankind in general ! W hat a lesson never to turn, when in the 
pursuit of a great end either to the nght or to the leftj to 
allow no lighter thoughts no ideas of vain glory to move us off 
the direct path by followmg which with singleness of purpose 
we can alone hope to reach the desired goal \ 

To the views of Dupleix the author of the plan although 
not responsible for any par* of its execution the blow was fatal 
Nor bad it unfortunately for him come entirely unacoom 
panied by other disasters Mortiz All had a little before been 
defeated before Tnnomalee and Mahomed Eomal^ another 
French partisan before the pagoda of Tnpetti But this was 
the finishing stroke this it was that convmced Dupleix of the 
necessity of at least entering into negotiations with the English 
governor Far better for him to come to terms, even though 
Qiey might be disadvantageous, than to see his best laid plans 
thwarted and ruined by the want on the part of those who were 
to execute them, of ordinary prudence and the commonest 
self-command 

Accordingly and with the hope rather than the expectation that 
that some practical result might arise from the meetmg, Dupleix 
proposed that commissioners should be appomted armed with 
full powers, to treat regarding an accommodation To this 
the Engbsh Grovemor acceded and the little town of Sadras 
belonppng to the Dutch nearly equi distant from Madras and 
Pondichery was fixed upon as the seat of conference 


* Mi»or Jjawrenoe wntes The eoheme wae well laid and had ik^ 
French peinlanoe made them too toon discover themselves they perhiqps 
might have had tune to ezecnie their designs tfr Orme writes that 
the assault exposed the city of Tnchinopoly to the greatest nsk it had 
nm during the war Col Wilks if the ordefrs pr^ibiting finng had 

** bean the place muat in a few minutes have been in poeeeesioia ^ 

^'^fiaeFifneh. 
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Bu9$jf and the Full of Bepletaf 

The Engbeh coxnmueanes; Messrs Falk and Va&sittart^ amyed 
at this pli^ on the dOth December^ the Frehcb^ — Kege«ii> 
M Bauseetj and Father Lavaur the prmoipal of the Jesuits 
ddlajed bjr the non-amval of passports the English 

governor, — ^not till the 21st The next day the conference neld 
its fresh sitting The English commissaries began by declanng 
that they had no propositions to make and none to listen to 
which did not comprehend the acknowledgment of Mahomed All 
as sole and legitimate master and Nawab of the Carnatic, 
or which did not guarantee to the Iftng of T^njore the full and 
entire possession of his kmgdom 

The proposals of the French commissaries were in words 
much more moderate They suggested that Madras should be 

g uit of the annual ground rent due to the govern nent of the 
lamatio that Fondemaly and its dependencies should be ceded 
to the English Company that all the expenses of the war on the 
part of the English should be defrayed that the Fiench Company 
should give to the English Company the necessary securities for 
freedom of commerce and that in consequence of these cessions 
the English Company should evacuate the countries and fortified 
places dependent on the Carnatic that for Mahomed Ah there 
shonld be provided a suitable governorship in some part of the 
Dekkan under the mutual guarantee of the French and Enghsh 
Companies that he shonld be considered quit of all monies due 
W him to the treasury of the Dekkan and that the king of 
Taqjore should be mamtamed m the possession of his temtones 
under the guarantee of the two Companies Such were the 
French propositions extremely moderate even conciliatory m 
their outward form but in reahty no less favourable to French 
than were the counter pi'oposals to English, interests The 
French scheme m fact, must be exammed rather with reference to 
what it omitted than to its contents We find m it no mention 
of the Subadar of the Dekkan none of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic But the rival candidate for the last-named appomt- 
xnent being m it provided for the intention was clear to take it 
for granted that Salabut Jung would be acknowledged as 
Subadar, and his nominee Dupleix, as Nawab of the Camatio 
Exactly then as the English proposition claimed all that the 
English had }\een contendmg for so did this of the French ask 
every^mg that Dupleix had demanded from the very beginning 
The English commissaries received the French propositions m 
mhwcj bat at thcfnext meeting of the conference they declared 
that their instructions forbade their even diseoasuig any tTbckfl; 
^til Jhe two which they themselves had presented ahouM 
nave been subsenbed to by ihe French dqmtaei To tlua ^ 
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French would by no meana agree l^ey challenged Mr Van 
Bittart and Mr Falk to show them any patent conferring npon 
Mahomed All the office of Nawab of the Carnatic they showed 
them that it was ngt an hereditary office that the father of Maho- 
med Ail had been appointed by the Subadar of his day and 
that his successors had on his demise given the office^ 
originally to Chanda Sahib and secondly to Dupleix and they 
produced several patents granted to the latter and a letter from 
the Great Mogul confirming all that Salabut Jung had granted 
in favour of Dupleix English to this rephed that 

Mahomed Ah had received his appointment from Nazir Jung and 
afterwards from Gliazee-ood deen but that the patents were at 
Tnchmopoly the letter from the great Mogul they treated as a 
forgery Something more was said but little to any purpose 
That meeting was the last held by the conference lading it 
impossible to agree even upon preliminaries the English com 
miBsanes left on the 5th Febniaiy for Madras^ the Frepcb^ three 
days later for Pondichery 

Dupleix was the less iiiclmed to abate any of the pretensions on 
this occasion for whilst the conference was sitting he received 
from Bussy the intelligence of that gift of the four Circars to the 
French Company the history of which we have abea^ reoor 
dad The possession of these neb provinces rendered him 
quite mdependent of English wishes Better he argued 
to mamtain war than to give up one iota ot his just claims Ha 
opposed no obstacle therefore to the breakmg up of the con 
ference but throughout the wntten cdhimunications which 
followed be adhered^ without renouncing a single article to the 
rigid programme he had dictated to his agents at that 
assembly When Saunders even yielded so far on his side 
as to concede in substance every claim of the French^ with the 
exception of that which refern^ to the Nawabship of Carnatic, 
when even he agreed so to modify his claims in this respect, 
as to leave that office vacant on the understanding that Maho- 
med All should be appomted to it under the protection of the two 
Companies by Salabut J ung whom the English would then 
acknowledge Dupleix haughtily rejected the proposal and insisted 
only the more strenuously on the vahdity of his own titles 
In the course of our histoiy we have had many occasions to 
point to the versatility of intellect the untiring eneigy the 
vaned resources under all circumstances the self^emal^ the 
persistence, the patnotio devotion of this lUustnous Fienohman 
All these qualities he united indeed to an extent such as is 
seldom found in one man But the same candour whu^ has 
forced us to admit and to admire these gr^ virtues, compels 
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m to kment the &tal obetinacj which influenced hu oondnot 
thronghoat this memorable negotiation Too clear it ib, alas I 
that on this occasion he was guided^ not by his genius^ but by hu 
passions Hu pnde would not allow him to take that one 
retrograde step which he, more than most men would have known 
how to make the prelude of a further advance He had fought 
so long and so openly, so persistently for this empty title, 
therefore he would not lower himself by giving it up now, — 
now especially when the influence of Bussy at Hydrabad 
and the possession of the four Civears seetqcd to make him 
virtual master of the Dekkau Blind and fatal reasonmg ! 
Hu successes in the north ought to have made him more com 
pliant, more yielding more anxious to conciliate He should 
^ve been content to bide his time There would not always 
be a Saunders and a Lawrence at Madras England bad bad 
its Morses, its Floyers, its Copes, and its Gmgcn, and might 
have them again He too, who had influenced every native 
with whom he had come m contact who bad so bent to hu will 
a Mozufler Jung, a Chanda Sahib a Mortiz Ah, as to make 
them like clay m the hands of the potter, wlio had won the 
daring spirit of Moran Rao was ho to despair of gaming a 
Mahomed Ah? Once independent free from the clutches of 
the Engluh, as by thu treaty he would have become and 
Mahomed AJi would speedily have Fallen under the sway of that 
potent influence that irrefrogeable will Whilst then, as Engluh 
men, we cannot but rejoice at the unyielding pnde which 
preferred to nsk eifery thing rather than to yield one small 
portion of its pretensions we cannot but lament regarding the 
question abstra tedly, that so vast a genius should have been 
marred by thu one great fading In similar circumstances 
Napoleon acted similarly In 18ly 14, he too preferred the nsk 
of the saenflee of hu throne to the certain saenflee of the 
smallest of his pretensions The reason which prompted both 
these great rulers was the same It was simply we repeat 
thu, that on an occasion requinng peculiarly a cool judgment and 
clear disorunination, they were both alike influenced by their 
passioDsl 

Meanwhde, hostdities did not cease in the Carnatic Even 
before Tnebmopoly the temporary success of the French anns 
seemed almolt to justify Dupleix m hu policy of haughty 
persistenoe 

After the failuie of hu attempt to surprise Tnebmopoly, 

M$iimlk bad witbdnwo ins parties witiim Semgham, vA 

‘OoBto awaited reinforoement* Theae Duphsx with bw OMu/ 
promptitude, had aent him On their unval, Mainnll* molved 
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to tlnke another blow at hu enemy He had obeenred that 
the ffuarde which escorted convoys penodioally sent into tiie 
city had gradually became smaller Formerly Lawrmioe had 
m^e a point of attending them with his whole army^ bnt, 
satisfied apparently of the inaction of the French he had latterly 
remamed himself m camp sending only a much smaUer part^ 
with the convoys Having noted this Mamville determmed to 
surprise and attack the next convoy regarding which he might 
receive tidings Intelligence having reached him very soon 
afterwards, ^t a particulai^ large convoy escorted by only 
180 Eurppeans 800 sepoys and four guns would endeavour to 
make its way mto the city from ^lahcottab, a small fort 
on the south of the Cauven about twelve miles from Tnchi 
nopoly on the early morning of the 26th February he made 
the following preparations to intercept them Between Killah 
cottoh and the village of Coutapara a distance of five miles, the 
ground covered wil^h trees and underwood afforded cover for 
a large body of men here accordmgly he sent 12 000 horse 
under Moran Rao and Innis Khan with instructions to lay m 
ambush about two miles beyond Coutapara and not to attack 
the convoy until at least half its length should have passed 
them and it should have been attacked in front by the I^nch 
He himself with 400 French ana 6 000 sepoys, took post 
m front of Coutapara at the point where the wood debouches 
mto the plain These dispositions having been made on the 
evening of the 25th he anxiously watched the result 

The morning of the 20th February had already dawned, and 
yet no convoy had appeared Half an hour later however, a 
small platoon was seen advancing followed by the carts and 
bullocks in single file the soldieis marching also smgly and 
unsuspicious of danger on either side They reached the pomt 
where Moran Rao was posted they passed it even not makmg, 
though they had seen some native horsemen in the woods 
any change m their disposition The French however were 
etui two nules off, and Moran Rao anxious that the BurpQse 
should be complete noting too the negligent manner of 
marching and feanng lest something might occur to give 
alarm before the convoy should reach the French, determmed to 
anticipate his orders He accordingly sent^to the^rties he had 
posted m the wood to hold themselves in readiness to charge 
He then gave the signal The effect was electnc The English, 
without order or cohesion, their small body* stretched a£ng a 
long Ime of carts could offer no effectual resistance They 
oomd only die at their posts The Mahrattas galloping amongvt 
them, atteoked all who opposed them The English still resvt^d, 
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however^ un^ ike French troops amring offered them quarter 
Hus was accepted of the whole force^ 50 were killed, 18S of 
whom 100 were wounded were taken prisoners * 

Thu however was but a transient gleam of success On the 
23rd Maj a French force 700 strong supported by a large 
bo^ of sepoys and Mahrattas was repuls^ near the Sugar 
loaf Bock by a body of English much inferior in numbers, 
on one of those occasions when a victory on the part of the 
French would have termmated the war m those parts Agam 
however the tide turned Mainvilf^ prompted by Dupleix, took 
the sudden resolution of abandonmg his position before Tncbmo 
poly, and of cairymg the war into the enemy s country Moving 
eastWrd accordmgly he attacked and took Killahcottah, then 
possessed himself of Coiladdy Here he caused the waters of the 
Cauven to be diverted into the channel of the Coleroon with the 
view to distress the people of Tanjore Having seen this done he 
moved back to Tnc^nopoly and took up the position at the Five 
Rocks whence he could best intercept the supplies destined 
for that city Moran Rao about the same time completely 
defeated the army of the king of Tanjore To cover the capitm 
of the king of that country Major Lawrence had left hu 
position near Tnchmopoly leaving it feasible for Mamville to 
make the movement we have recorded He was, at the time 
we are writing wistfully watching from Tanjore the move- 
ments of Mamville at the Five Rocks whilst — such u Onental 


diplomacy — the secret agents of Dupleix haa more than half 
succeed^ in detachmg the King whose country he was protect- 
ing from the English alliance ! 

It will be seen then that Dupleix had at least some reason for 
mamtaiDing his pretensions m his negotiations with the Engluh 
Had he been an absolute pnnce we can scarcely doubt but that 
m the end his policy would have tnumphed The last ally of 
the English the kmg of Tanjore, was ready to abandon them, 
and notwithstanding the reverses of 1753, he still held a stronger 
position than ever before Tnchmopoly in the middle of 1754 
famous grenadiers who had borne the brunt of all the 
victories of l^wrence had been killed or made prisoners, and 
hu own troops resuming the offensive and victonous in more 
tiian one Bki|miish w^re threatening Ihe possessions of the Eng 
Lsb and tbeir allies on every vulnerable point It had become, 
uv faat a <\ixestioa with the latter whether the Engliak allumce 


i***!* ?!•? ’'•* or gtmimi whwh hti 

ootne the bmnt of all Lawrvfioe t battlei 
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waf worth mamtauimg at so great a nek to themselyes, 
at the cost of so heavy a dram on the resouroea of their 
country 

But when the state of affairs was thus favouiable there came 
mto action those other circumstances upon which Dupleix 
ou^t to have but had not sufficiently counted The success 
of Bussy m the north of MamviUe and hia partisans towards the 
south west were of little moment so long as he did not also 
possess the confidence of his masters m France *In those days 
when a communication to ^he Home Government could not 
reach France m a l&s a period than six or eight months, Duplem 
ought to have been prepared for the effect which the disaikera 
of the previous year would probably have on a corporation m 
which a large minority was as he well knew, alr^y hostile 
to himself It was the consideration of the consequences likely 
to follow a long record of disasters all burdensome to the 
finances of the Company that should have powerfully influenced 
him m his dealing with the English governor It is the 
more strange that he should have neglected to allow snch 
a consideration to weigh with him because he well knew 
the jealousy to which his proceedmgs had given birth and he 
was aware that by success alone m Indi^ he could mamtam his 
position with the Directors m France Perhaps it was that he 
felt — and of this policy we have a memorable example in our own 
day — all the scorn of a great genius for men so mfenor to him 
in all respects perhaps also he did not reckon to its fiiUest 
extent the extreme length to which human meanness and human 
ingratitude would not hesitate to have recourse He evidently, 
conscious of his own deserving did not fear the result of any 
scrutmy He had to deal however as we shall see with men to 
whom consciousness of deserving was but a phrase when the 
conduct which accompamed it did not exactly dovetail with 
their own paltry notions and petty ideas 

A party amongst the Direction in France had, indeed, been 
endeavouring for some time to compass his downfall So far 
back as 1752 the complaints of Governor Saunders and his 
fnends to their own Company regarding the boundless ambi 
tion and enormous views of Dupleix had found an echo in the 
heart of the French Direction It was m consequence of tlus 
that they had that same year despatched Mf<»Davalaer to 
London charged with full powers lo negotiate m concert with 
the French ambassador at the Court of St^ James' with the 
English Ministerti regarding a basis upon which to settle 
mSie East, ^th parties vehemently declared that they widiad 
lor peace, that their one aspiration was to engage in oonunfiaial 
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apentions^ to sbstam from all mter&renoe m the of iht 

natives of India, 

Iq the course of these negotiations the English MinisterSj 
instructed by the India House^ which agam received its inspira- 
tion on this pomt from Governor Saunder^ and his fnends^ 
never ceased to attnbute all the evils of which the two Com 
muues complained to the one man who ruled at Pondicherj 
but for him^ tliej declared there would have been no contests, 
no ruinous eftpenditure, no interference with commercial under 
takings He alone was responsibli for all These complaints, 
constantly repeated, could not fail to work upon the c^ulity 
of certam members of the French Company's Direction These 
were simple enough to believe that their most deadly enemies 
and nvals were ca;pable of giving them purely dismterested 
advice that they wished the removal of Dupleix as much for 
the advantage of the French as of their own Company Wo 
need scarcely observe that those tactics ought to have made 
the French more reluctant to part with the man whom their 
nvals would have removed Passion however never reasons 
it seeks rather excuses whereby to give a cloak to its own 
darling plans In this instance it so worked upon the French 
Directors that a majonty was gradually brought round to the 
idea that French and English interests would be alike consulted 
by removmg from his post the man who was the firmest supporter 
of the former, the most determined foe of the latter 

It was not however, all at once that they fell into this 
snare For a long time indeed, Duvalaer contmned to defend 
Dupleix and to retort against Saunders the accusations which 
ikey pfled upon the h^ of the French governor But not 
the less insi^ously did the poison work Not the less did 
the impression gradually become disseminated, that Dupleix was 
tbe solo obstacle to a good understanding The prudent boldness 
of the English ministry fiivoured this view Without actually 
declanng that they saw no hope of a cessation of hostilities so 
long as Dupleix should remain governor, yet letting it plamly 
appear that such was their belief, they equipped four ships of 
war, embarked a full reg^ent on board and despatched them 
ostentatiously under the orders of Admiral Watson to the 
East Indies 

Wdl would^ have been for Dupleix, well for Prance herself, if 
the 'French Company had been able to answer this demonstratioii 
by an aesuranoe th^t peace had already been concluded between 
m two governments on the spot that there was no need for 
forther negotiations At any moment from July to December, 
1768, it mul hceti m the power of Dupleix to have ei^edited 
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fooh a message. None however oune, and the French Dneotoie 
were brought at last to the detennination to sacrifice this 
one man for, they professed to believe the benefit of the 
whole nation They accepted therefore a proposition made 
by the English commissioners to the effect that both the 
governors, English as well as French should be recalled, and 
that in their place two commissaries should be nominated 
one by each nation to proceed direct to India there to place 
matters on such a footiug that future warfare between the two 
settlements so long^as their principals remained at peace should 
be impossible In consequence of this resolve the French 
minist^ nominated M GFodeheu at one time member of council 
at Cliandemagore to be commissary ot the King to conclude 
peace and to verify and examme the accounts of his prede- 
cessor From the Directors the same Godeheu received likewise 
his commission as Governor General of the French settlements. 
The English, more astute made no fresh nomination but sent 
out the necessary powers to Governor Saunders and the members 
of his council 

The first intelligence received by Dupleix of these proceedings 
was contamed in a letter from Godeheu himself iinm the Isle 
of France announcing his early departure from that place to 
co-operate with him as commissary of the King and of the Com 
pany in India The letter was written in a modest and sub- 
missive tone the writer lamentmg his own mexpenence and 
expressing his earnest desire to be guided by the expenence of 
his old friend Whatever may have b^n the feelmg of Dupleix on 
receiving this communication it can scarely oe doubted but that its 
friendly tone and his personal knowledge of the writer must have 
tended to re-assure him He had known Godeheu smce his early 
youth and had ever befriended him He had been his supenor 
Chandernagore where he had ever been treated by the young 
councillor with marked deference and respect He had even on 
one occasion been the means of saving his life After his depar 
tare from Chandernagore Godeheu had become a Director of the 
French Company and m that capacity had corresponded closely 
and mtimately with Dupleix He hi^ ever evmced towards 
him a devotion and an admiration that were quite unbounded 

The appomtment of a man so befneqd^^ s^jderoted, to 
act — as Dupleix then believed, — solely as commissioner to 
bnn^ about peace, — could have m it nothing to alarm tiie 
French ^vemor He did not know, — m fact he had had na 
opportum^ of knowing, — ^that this man,^ seemingly so devoted, 
was one of those miserable vermm who seek to raise tkemseives 
by &wning on and fiattenng great men He did not know 

1 0 
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•0 the tune this God^bea had been writing to him letters fall 
of the most falsome ^mfesBions of fnendsh^, he had been mtn 
mmg amongst the Directors for his downfall; in the hope to be 
nimam i^pomted as his sacoessor He did not ^ow that so 
fur from desinng to aid him or to profit by his advice this 
Godehea had a^ed for authority to send mm borne in dis 
grace and arrest but had been over ruled bj the Directors who 
had especially forbad him to use force or restraint except in the 
improbable event of the resistance on the part of Dupleix to 
lawful authority How could he k ow such things how even 
could he divine them ? A noble and generous nature invariably 
revolts from the very suspicion of baseness It appears to him 
too hornble too unnatural a degradation of intellect below 
the range of even the animal creation 1 Endowed himself with a 
lofty sense of honour and a warm sympathising nature, how 
oonld Dupleix imagine that one whom he had treated as a 
fnend and as a confidant could use that friendship and that 
confidence but to betray him ? 

But Dupleix was not sufiPered to remain long in his self-deoep 
tion On the 1st August the ship Duo de Bourgogne, having 
Oodeheu on board arnved in the roadstead of Pondichery A 
letter was at once sent olBP to Dupleix announcing his arrival and 
intimating that one other ship was accomp^mg him and that 
three more with 2 000 troops on board would follow in a few days 
Dupleix at once went to meet his ancient comrade His recep 
tion however was most frigid Godeheu deoliued to become his 
guest or even to land until a house should have been fitted 
up for him He made over to Dupleix however three do 
ouments — ^the first a letter from himself contaimng profuse 
professions of anxiety to make his situation as little painful 
as possible — ^the second a demand for a full report on the 
state of affairs in French India ^^the third, an order from the 
King contammg his recall The first letter was probably 
written with the mtention of diverting Dupleix from offermg 
aa he feared he might armed resistance to his authority for 
on landing the next day in great pomp and splendour received 
with all deference by Dupleix on the quay, he curtly informed 
him tiuit be expected bun to sail at once with his family for 
Europe He proceeded to the Council Chamber, and bad 

his commwiloa road out The silence which followed this 
reading was interrupted by Dupleix himself not indeed by 

It ott the 2od Augart, 1764. that Dupleix thna made 
over to Qod^ the oommaad of that east axtent of taratory 
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on Indian soil^ which partly in aotoal tenure^ partly bj 
means of Hie influence he exercised he had gained for hia 
oountty Ten weeks later the 14th October Dupieiz and 
his family bade a last adieu to the land to which he had de- 
voted a life time The public acts by which that mterval 
was distmguished belong to the career of M Godeheu and 

we shall treat of them under that head Of the con 

duct of Dupleix during that period we will merely state 
here that it was distinguished by a loyalty an abn^;ation 
of self a devotion to the mterests of the Company which bad 
oast him oflF of which tiie history of the world gives few 
examples It was rephed to on the contrary on the part of 
Oodeheu by a spiteful arrogance an anxious desire to wound 
and annoy a determination if possible to rum and dishonour 
the ex governor^ such as could only have emanated from a 
mean and paltry spirit Not only did Godeheu as we shall 
see when discussing his public acts reject advice by following 
which he would have established fVench domination on a secnre 
basis^ but he ordered Ins commanders to preserve an inaction 
which saved the enemy from destruction simply because action 
would have justified the long pursued policy of Dupleix But it 
was in his treatment of the pecuniary claims of Dupleix on 
the Company that he showed the great^t malevolence. Unable 
to detect a sm^^le flaw in his accounts finding that even the 
pnvate mvitation on his part of accusations against the ex 
governor failed to brmg against him a single tenable charge dis- 
appointed in the hope he Wi mdulged of sending home m chains 
he resolved at all events to rum him in his pnvate fortune 
and to dismiss him a dependent and a beggar To a man so 
utterly unscrupulous the means were not wanting The exa 
mination of the accounts of the Company at Pondiohery showed 
an amount due by it to Dupleix of between six and seven 
milhons of fruics (£ 240 000 to £ 280 000) As soon as Gh>debea 
Bscertamed this £Eu;t he forbad the commissanes he employed to 
proceed with the question of accounts compelling them merely to 
sign a certificate to the efiect that the vouchers produced by 
Dupleix had reference to the public accounts By this subterfuge 
be avoided placing on record an acknowledgment of the sums 
due to Dupleix But this was not all ire haw^J>efore stated 
that Dupleix hod been m the habit of advancing to his 
native idues his own pnvate fortune for the expenses of tSie 
war These advances had been made on the seounty of oertam 
distnota m the CamatiOi from the revenues of which thsf 
were rmyable In &ot, the a^t of the native pnnoeS; hjr 
name ^piapoul^i had at this tune m hia poesemoon on mimr 
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to make over to Dupleix the revenues of those distnotS; m 
payment of the sums due to him. At the time of Godehra^s 
arrival, some of these advances had been repaid others, however, 
to the amount of twenty two millions of fran/cs (£ 880 000) were 
still standing over At the rate however, at which th^ were 
then bemg paid in this sum would have been reimbursed during 
the following year 1755 Godeheu however, seeing m this 
a means of ennching the State at the expense of Dupl^ chose 
to consider these ^vances as sums irregularly Imd out by 
his predecessor for his own pnvl^ advantage and not for 
the benefit of the State He therefore suddenly seized 
Papiapoul^ m his own private house placed him m confinement * 
under circumstances most insulting to Dupleix deprived him 
of all his papers and farmed the revenues of the distncts to 
another xiative for the sole benefit of the Company In addition 
to this he refused to allow a bill drawn bv the Company itself in 
fovourof Dnpleixto the amount of 422 600 francs (£1d 904) to 
be cashed m Pondichery Having thus effectually mined him 
having exposed him to the claims of those who were his creditors, 
solely because on the credit of his character they had lent their 
money to the State Godeheu allowed to depart beggared though 
not dishonoured blasted in his fortune, cheated out of the fruits 
of his then ripening labours this by far the most lUustnoas 
of the illustrious men whom the France of Louis XV produced 
only to show how unworthy she was in her then degraded state, 
of a progeny so deservmg 

England ^ says a recent French writer, t ** has been much 
" admired and often cited for having resolved that great 
“ problem of how to govern at a distance of four thousand 
leagues, with some hundreds of civil functionaries and some 
" thousands of military employ^, her immense possessions m 
India. If there is much that is wonderful much that is bold 
and danng much political genius ii^ this idea it must be 
admitted that the honour of having inaugurated it belongs to 
'' Dupleix and that England which m the present day reaps 
" from it the profit and the glory, has had but to follow the 
paths which the gemus of F^rance opened out to her Yes 
indeed I Now that the lapse of a cen^ry has cleared away the 
passions an^P'tyudiees of that exciting penod — now that fyom 
the basis of accomplished facts we can gaze at the ideas and oon 
oeptions of the men who were the pioneers of European conquest 
on Indian soil>— there hves not a candid Englishman who 

* Hs xsoained in iroat till released by LsUy, ui 1758 

t y Xavier Saymond* 
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will deby to the great French governor the credit of having 
been the first to g'dep the neceesity of establishing Eaiiopean 
predominance m Hindostan — to show practically how that pre- 
dominance conld he estahhehed and maintained The work of 
Dapleix did not indeed last because it was his misfortune to be 
bom at a season when his country was sunk in the lowest abyss 
of profligacy and misgovemment — when all the ofiSices of the 
Stfii^ had bwme the patronage of a licensed harlot when virtue 
and honour and trath were openly scoffed at and derided It did 
not last because besol^ed Government he served recalled 
bun at the beck of the immemorial enemies of Fiance just at 
the moment when his schemes were about to blossom mto 
golden fruit. Bat the effect of those schemes survived him 
The ground he had so well watered and fertilized the capabihties 
of which he had proved was almost immediately after his depar 
ture occupied by his rivals and occupied with the immense 
result which is one of the wonders of the present age 

Nor can we doubt tliat if Dupleix had nad but two years 
more to mature his great schemes the nch hentage of Bengal 
would have fallen to him mstead of to his rivals The posses- 
sion of the five Circars gave him an excellent basis from which 
to operate with the Nawab Nazim of Bengal Who can doubt 
but that bad Chandemagore been under his control in 1757 he 
would have hesitated to unite with Suraj ood-dowlah to crush 
the Lnghsh settlement on the Hooghly or that he would have 
crushed it ? Clive acted then as Dupleix with the prior oppor 
tunity would have acted before him In this as on many 
subsequent occasions the spirit of the great Frenchman ruled in 
the camp of his rivals and successors 

It IS impossible to deny to Dupleix the possession of some of 
the greatest quabties with which man has ever been endowed 
He was a great administrator a diplomatist of the highest 
order, a splendid organiser a man who possessed supremely the 
power of mflaencing others He had an intellect quick aud 
subtle, yet large and capable of grasping an energy that 
nothmg could abate a persistence a determination, that 
were proof against eveiy shock of fortune He possecBed a 
noble, generous and sympathising nature , he was ntteriy 
incapable of envy or jealousy * and was •endowsdjiesides wdk 

* We have we would fun believe placed in its true light the real reason 
of the quarrel between Dupleix and La Bonidonnue^ and have vindioaM 
the character of the former from all the chargee which the hatred and 
pimudioei of the hour had heaped aguast him and whidi fubaeqaeni 
wnten had repeated without examining them. No one ever charged lUm 
with bung jealouf of Busty yet Butty had a fStf greaUr mfluaaoe thn 
La BovdosAiu. 
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tiiftt eqoanimitjr of temper ihnt enabled him to bear the ^reateit 
reverBee the most cruel mjustioe towards himself, with resigna 
tion and composure He was not mdeed a general He did 
not possess the taste for leadmg armies into the field Yet he 
showed on many occasions — notably on the occasion of the siege 
of Pondicheiy by Boscawen — that he could not only stand 
fire but could defeat by his unassisted and natural skill, all 
the efforts of the enemy The character of his government 
and the influence of his own presence are attested to by the 
English historian of that epoch wi^ng as the was under the 
mfluence of the prejudices of the penod All his country 
^ men, wntes Mr Orme concurred in thinking that hw 
^ dismission from the Government of Pondichery was the 
' greatest detriment that could have happened to their mterests 
* in India. * 

When we think indeed how much he had accomplished — how 
he had built up the French power how he had gamed for it an 
unparalleled influence and an enormous extension of temtoir — 
when we reflect that with half the 2 000 men that Qoclehea 
brought out with him he could have crushed the English 
already reduced to extremities at Tncbinopoly — we cannot but 
marvel at the blindness the infatuation the madness, that recalled 
him The primary cause was no doubt, as we have stated, the 
degraded condition of the France of Louis XV But there 
was yet, we believe another reason not entirely dependent 
upon the state of his country for wo have seen it act under 
other rulers than Louis XV and under other governments than 
France To borrow the words of the French histonan * 
Dupleix had against him that enme of Genius which so 
" many men have expiated by misery by exile, and by death ” 

It was on the 14th October 1754 that Dupleix bade adieu 
to the countiy of his greatness Baffled as he had been in 
hifl large schemes ruined as he was known to have been 
by the measures of Godeheu he was yet in spite of the declared 
boshlity of that personage, followed to the place of embar 
kation by the prmcipal officers and employes of Pondicbery and 
bjr all common people Their generous hearts spoke out 
xxnwenal feeling of regret at his departure Their gnef 
warn /hr niQsa- do^ueat indnitclv wore expressive^ than could 
have been the smiles of a Pompaaeur ! 

Very briefly we oropose to follow the disgraced governor 
to bis last hour Before he had landed m France, the minister 
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Maohaolt) feanog, m the tlien state of Etuppean politioa, the 
result m India of ihe recall of Duplerc^ and noping it might 
sot have been aotoally acoomplisb^ had sent to DnpJeix a 
despatch in which he affect^ to treat him as govfflnoTj 
Godehen merely as commissary of the king to make peace 
This despatch reached Pondicheiy after Dnpleix had left it though 
it had been expedited by the minister in the hope that it wo^d 
prevent his departure His arrival therefore in France was looked 
upon in the light of a misfortune and it appeared for some time not 
improbable that heynight evan be re instated m his post He was, 
therefore, well received and flattered with hopes of a settlement of 
his claims \s soon however as the intelligence of the disgraceful 
peace made by Godelieu — to which we shall presently refer — 
reached h ranee and the disagreements with England were conse 

2 nentl^ regarded as settled the ministry at once began to treat 
)uploix as man from whom nothing more could be hoped but 
who on his part would importune them with claims They there- 
fore or rather actmg with them the Court of Directors at once 
changed their manner towards him and absolutely refused to take 
his accounts into consideration In vain did he lemonstrate In 
vain did he pomt out that he was persecuted by creditors who 
were simply creditors because on his security they had advanced 
their funds to the government ol Pondichery In vain did he 
wnte a memoir setting lortb in a modest but graphic style all 
he had done the sums of money Ee had advanced hor 6e\ en years 
he urged and pressed his claims supporting them by incontestable 
proofs He received not even tlie shadow of redress. Nay 
more Many of those whom he had befriended in his pros- 
perity, and who had advanced sums to the Poudiehery govern- 
ment, sued him for repayment Even Bussy who was to have 
been hia stepson deserted him m his extremity broke off the 
marriage and appeared m the list of claimants against him 
To such a state of misery was he reduced that three months before 
he died his house was m the occupation of bailiffs Three days 
before that sad event he thus wrote in his memoir I have 
sacrificed my youth my fortune my hfe, to ennch my nation 
' in Asia Untortuuate fnends too weak relations devoted all 
^ their property to the success of my projects They are now 
m miseiT and want I have snbmitt^ to the judioiaiy 
* forms I have demanded as the last of the drkditors, that 
which 18 due to me My servioee are treated as fables my 
'' demand is denounced as ndiculous, I am treated as the vilert 
of mankind. I am m the most deplorable mdigenoe j 
** htOe property that remamed to me has been seiaed. I «m 
^ oompdlea to ad: for decrees for delay in order not todie 
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** dragged pruoiL^^ Thus wrotej three days be5)re he died, 
the man who had done for France more than all her kings, 
beside whose exploits the deeds of her Condos, her Villars, her 
Torennes, smk into insignificance The founder of an empire 
treated as the vilest of mankind, his just claims unattended to 
then unsettled even to this day , * the man who acquired for 
France temtones m the East larger than France herself treated as 
an importunate impostor t Not long could even his brave spint 
endure such a cont^ He died on the 10 November, 1764 f 
Not the less will he rank with poskanty as one of the greatest of 
Frenchmen not the less will even the descendants of his rivals m 
Hindostan place him on the same pedestal as the greatest of their 
own heroes — on the pedestal of Chve, of Warren Hastings and 
of Wellesley ! 

* Strange it is that considering the mntationfl France has herself gone 
through she should still have allowed these claims to remain unsettled 
The Bepnblio the first Empire the Xtestoration the Orleanigis the second 
Bapublic and the second Empire must divide with the Bourbons the shame 
of this great scandal We append an extract from the letter of the Pans 
correspondent of the Qlohe ot the 17th May 1866 showmg that even up 
to the time of his last descendant these claims had been neglected 

Another death which is worthy of record is that of the last descon 
dant of the great Nabob Dupletx the celebrated Governor of Pondi 
ch rry The coat of arms granted him by Louis XT for the diplomatic 
triumphs gained by him over the English m India glittered for the 
last time over the portal of Saint I hilippa du Bonle as the modest 
coffin which contained the remains of the last of the Dupleix was borne 
out to the cemetery Of the great siege of Pondioliery of the glory and 
ma^ificenoa of Dupleix of his nches and 1 is disgrace of his humi 
hation his poverty and miserable death nothing is remembered now 
Even iAiefite which he had instituted at Peman 1 is native place to cele 
brate the raising of the siege of 1 ondichery has long been discontmned 
** for want of the funds which he had intended to be annually devoted to the 
dowry of one of the village maidens He died in the most abject poverty 
after having had at his command whole multitudes of men and miluons of 
rupees and the futhlesg agent charged by him with the settlement of the 
perpetnal fund for the good work of which he had been dreaming for years 
beneath the hot scorching sun of India and amid the strife and bloodshed by 
which he was surrounded, never having sunk the money the celebration of 
the <Hie glonoua souvenir of his life that too has passed away and hia very 
** name is now no more When the Minxsth^ de$ Ftnancet was entered 
by the mob m 830 the last appeal of Dupleix imploring a settlement of 
hiii claim of 13 millions a^insi he Government was thrown out amongst 
other papersjinattered toitbe winds It fell into the hands of Uie professor 
of philosophy at the Gbllege Louis le Grand who had it framed ana glazed 
and bung up m his class room where it afterwards served as illustration 
to many and many a lesson on the ranitv of nches and the vaned oonforma- 
** lion of the wings they make to themsefves when they flee away 
f He died m a house in the Boe Neure des Oapuomes on the site 
remtly oeoumed by the Foreign Office within a few doom of the official 
reiidenM of the Dompany 
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1 The Speeek of Lord Cranhoume %n tie Ho%ee of Commons cm 
tie Jma^amatton Question Hansard 1866 

T he boldness and good sense of Lord Cranboume have anmbi 
lated Indian ^ gnevanoes^ forever TVe trust that the 
odious word which he has sent down to Hades may never be 
revived To such an extent had the weakness of his predecessors 
loosened the proper ties of subordination in this country^ that 
a gnevance monger had come to be tolerated as a sort of local 
institutioui as an Ind ionized type of the Amencan lobby- 
waiter All this has passed away^ thanks to the decision of the 
Tory Indian Munster and we have now^ we would {am hope, 
done with gnevanees for ever 

To such an extent had this gnevance mongenng become i 
nuisance, that it prevented many honourable soldiers who enter* 
tamed a strict idea of discipline, from bnnging before the 
Government those points which not in consequence of the 
mtentions of the Government but rather by reason of the very 
transformations through which the army has passed in the la;^ 
few years pressed hardly upon themselves It was pecuharljT 
trying to these men to allow year after year to pass by without 
making any attempt to bnng their views before the Government 
We know, however that they did so, that they preferred to 
suffer personal inconvenience of no ordinary character to being 
classed with men who appeared, at least, to have banded together, 
to appeal &om their Ceesar to the Parliament of which Csssar 
was but a member The decision of Lord Cranboume has 
removed their scruples on this head It is now^on^ to those 
who feel that tune has so altered the effect of manj^f the ruks 
regardmg Indian officers that the mode m which they work is 
the very opposite of that intended b^ those who originally drew 
them up, c^mly and temperately to invite the attention of the 
Government they serve to the manner in which their mteraati 
have become mjnnously affected dunng the last few years. 

1 D 
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We eonfees that we have always considered that the time has 
arrived when some mdaifioahon of the new Furlough Begnlations 
has become nec^sary^ especially since, more, cert^nly, from the 
action of time and the working of circoii^nces, than from 
dehberate design, the intention of those who framed those 
Begnlations has ceased to be fulfilled. To illustrate our mean 
ing we propose to give a short history of the new Furlough 
B^es and their action and to indicate the mode m which 
the anomalies which now appear to press hardly upon many 
officers may be remedied It is n^t nbcessa'y m this view that 
we should do more than allude cursorily to the old Regulations 
which obtained pnor to the 17 November 1864 

Before that date the officers of the Bengal Army were subject, 
with respect to leave to England and the colomes, to certain 
rules, generally known under the designation of the Old 
Furlough Regulations Under these Regulations an officer was 
permit^ a furlough of three years to Europe after ten years^ 
service on the English pay of his rank By this furlough he 
forfeited any appointment he might be holding, but he returned 
on the expiration of it to his place in his own regiment 
The same rule applied in cases in which officers were forced 
to proceed to Europe on medical certificate but officers were 
allowed to proceed on sick leave for two years to the Cape of 
Good Hope the Mauritius, Austraha, and Egypt retaining 
their appointments counting their leave as service and drawing 
for the entire period one half of the Staff salary of their appoint- 
ments, m addition to Indian pay and allowances These rules 
likewise permitted all leave taken in India to count as service 
for pension 

But on the 17th November, 1854, other rules were promul 
gated, which, under the title of New Furlough Regulations,'^ 
have gradually taken the place of the old rules, and constitute, 
with some alterations which will be presently referred to, the 
roles which govern the leave granted to officers of the Staff Corps 

Under these rules, officers were allowed furlough to Europe 
for two years after every ten years' actual service m India. In 
taking this furlough they forfeit their appointments, and come 
at once upon English pay It was couched however, that two 
years of leav^ out of twenty of Indian residence should count 
as service 

At the same it was ruled that staff officers might proceed to 
Ed ^ and for six months, forfeiting Indian allowances, but 
mwoat loss of Appointment 

M (em taiftfL ul Duk oi vo. 

was no longer permitted to ootukt a# atrflCW* Wlti 
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respect to leave on medical certificate, the privilege of gomg 
for two years on Indian pay and allowanoes to the coliiniesi 
counting the time as service was withdrawn, bat in hea 
thereof officers w^e allowed to proceed on medical certificate 
to Europe for fifteen months, retaining their appointments, 
drawing for the first six months Indian pay and allowances, 
and a moiety of the Staff salary of their appointments, but for 
the last nine only English pay All these ndes, with respect to 
leave not counting as service, were to have retrospective effect 

It will be seen that theses rules even at the time of their 
first promulgation, were particularly favourable to officers who 
fell Blok but bore hardly even by comparison with the old 
rules on officers who remained at their posts of duty Thus, 
under the old rules an officer was enabled, at intervals, to 
enjoy six months relaxation m the hills, counting the bme 
as service Under the new rules this last condition, fatal to 
the indulgence of the pnvilege was withdrawn The three years^ 
furlough of the old rules after ten years service was changed 
for two years after ten and an additional two after twenty 
years service a privilege of which few could avail themselves 
The one counterbalancing advantage consisted in the permission 
to count two years leave out of twenty of duty as service 

The sick officer, on the contrary benefited largely by these 
rules At intervals of three years he was allowed to proceed 
for fifteen months to Europe retaining his appointment, and 
receiving, by the grant of Indian allowances and half Staff for 
the first six months a sufficient sum to defray, to a great 
extent, the cost of the voyage to and fro 

The consequence was that applications for furlough 
diminished, whilst sick certificates to proceed to Europe greaUy 
increased 

By General Orders of the lOfch Apnl 1861, the Staff Corps 
of the three Presidencies were constituted with effect from 
the preceding February The Order directed that with one or 
two modifications the new Furlough Buies should be extended to 
the Staff Corps Of these modifications one stdl farther unproved 
the condition of the sickly officers for it extended the period 
of sick leave to Europe from fifteen to twenty months The 
other affected injuriously the prospects ^f all officers for it 
abolished the privilege of retirement on pension ot rank after 
twenty two years^ service 

But these modifications but slightly repres^t the effect whioh 
the action of the new Furlough Buies, combined wiUi the 
change wrought by the Staff Corps id the oonstitation of the 
Army, has had on the prospects of offioen who keep fiitv 
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batlth and remain at their postal What that effect u wiU 
now be shown r 

The old and the new Forloogh Begnlations had this at least 
a common^ that they were both design^ for an Army containing 
inregolar regimental org^anisation It is true that both denied 
to an officer^ who might take furlough to Europe on private 
afiGurs^ the right to keep his appointment But under a re^^ 
mental or^nisation^ this was seldom a real hardship A Senior 
captain mighty for instance, calculate that on the expiration 
of a furlough of three years' difL-ation, would return to 
India major of his regiment, with a fair chance — if he were 
known to he a good officer, with the certainty — of obtaining the 
command In such a case and it was not an uncommon one, an 
ofiioer would have returned from furlough to a better appointment 
than that which he had resigned to take furlough 

Even m the case of a Lieutenant or junior Captain but 
little real hardship was occasioned by this system As no 
officer conld take his furlough before ho had served ten years 
and as, practically, but few took it at that period exactly, it 
follow^ that a Lieutenant taking it could almost always 
calculate on the probability of his returning fiom furlough a 
Captain most likely with two companies for him to take charge 
of At all events every officer returned to a fixed position,— 
to his own place in his regiment — taking rank above all his 
junior^ in the cadre of his regiment 

But the change lu the organization of the army has entirely 
subverted this arrangement The same, or nearly the same 
Furlough Buies apply, but under the new system they produce 
an effect not only very different from that bi ought about when 
a regimental system was in force, but it is scarcely too much 
to say, the very opposite of that which those who drew up the 
new Furlough Buies intended they should cause 

For under the present system, if an officer of fifteen or 
twenty years service, who happens to command a regiment 
or to hold any other Staff appointment, wishes to take furlough, 
he has the prospect before him of returning, — not to his 
appointment, not even to his regiment — but to — what is 
temed,— ^ueral duty If a Captain, he is forced often to 
do duty wi|i)i 9 regimpnt — not as nnder the regimental system 
m a fixed position senior on parade to all his jumors in rank,— 
but to a position which makes him, facto junior to his juniors 
m rank, possessiilg no command, — a position which, by an 
officer oonscions of deserving, is scarcely to be borne. 

If a Field-offioer, he is compelled to do general duty at a 
statioo, that is to say, he is liable to the veiy light stabon^nties 
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devolving^ upon a Field-offioer^ bat no militaiy duties^ os ioeh, 
are allotted to him| tbe position u one^ not onljr peonnianlr 
trying bat woanding to his self love^ and coming, as it woola, 
after holding the, command of a regiment for many years, 
it woald be dmost heart breaking In fact, it is so ternble m 
its prospects that very few officers have been found willing to 
subject themselves to the ordeal They would rather altogether 
forego their furlough 

It thus has actually happened that the clause in the new 
furlough Regulal^ons grftiting fui lough to officers of the 
Indian Army has become virtually a dead letter All officers of 
the Staff Corps being Staff officers not one of them can take 
leave to England for a longer period than six months every ten 
years without subjecting himself to the consequences we have 
alluded to The result is that with a few rare exceptions none 
of them do take furlough Some endeavour to evade the 
ngour of the Regulations by trying for a medical certificate. 
Others more conscientious deny themselves the pleasure and 
profit of a visit to England, and remam at their posts Very 
few take furlough 

Many remedies have been proposed for such a state of things, 
many extravagant almost all beyond reasonable expectations 
of fulfilment and therefoie impracticablo Now no practica) 
man would nsk moie of the Goveinment than he thought the 
Government would be likely to giant Before howevei we discuss 
the remedy we would suggest we would prefer to indicate some 
of the reasons why we think a change is desirable Furlough to 
Euiope in the first place forms or ought to form if it be properly 
considered part of the education of an officer It has hitherto 
been tbe pnde of the Indian Army that it has maintained itself, 
in point of efficiency on a par with the aimies of Europe But 
the officers of that Army have been very much aided in tbeir efforts 
to bring about this result by tlie long fui loughs of which they 
were m former days able to take advantage It is nnnecessaiy to 
allude to the benefits which a visit to Europe opens to an officer 
At the very lowest estimate it opens his mind and widens the 
range of his ideas All the impiovoments in military science alike 
in England and on the Continent may and often do come 
under his observation After a residence of twelve or fifteen 
years in the stagnatmg atmosphere of India, acci^med only 
to its local politics and small personalities a visit to Europe » 
indeed in many oases, absolutely necessary, to make an officer 
thoroughly efficient Yet under existing arrangements forlooj^ 
is, as we have seen, practically denied to the Indum officer 1%e 
ease is rendered more marked when it is contrasted with tiiemle 
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that obtains^ m thiB respect^ in the Boyal Army A Boyal officer 
18 permitted to proceed on leave to Europef without any formal 
reetnction as to length of service, provided only that his com 
manding officer can dispense with his servioe^; His promotion 
goes on durmg his absence and he returns on the expiration of 
his leave, to the position he formerly held in his regiment His 
MtatM in fact is &ced and dehmte whilst that of the Indian 
officer who takes furlough is fall of doubt and uncertainty 
It would be easy to point out at greater length the extent to 
which the State suffers by ^his practical depial of furlough to 
officers of the Staff Corps For, if the offioera are not allowed 
an opportunity of improving themselves the prohibition 
re-acts on the men whom they command Enough, however 
has been indicated to sbow* the tendency of such a course It 
IS a course too, be it remembered, which has only run for six 
years for it is, as we have shown, by the want of sympathy 
of the New Furlough Eules with the Staff Corps Regulations, 
that the present complication has arisen It is evident likewise 
that the result of this complication is opposed to the principles 
which guided the liberal minded men who drew up the new 
Furlough Regulations They certainly never contemplated it 
In fact but for the amalgamation of the two armies the com 
phcation could never have arisen When that measure was 
brought into action this point escaped notice Expenence alone, 
— the practical experience of the last six years, — has shown 
how mjnrionflly the interests of the State and the interests of 
the officer are affected by it 

The remedy asked for is simple and will cause no expense 
to the State It is not sought to interfere with the proper 
control of the Government over the action of their officers On 
the contrary, we would make that control more real than 
it now IS It IS not asked to grant the officer taking furlough 
any portion of his Indian allowances We are rather of 
opinion that, furlough being essentially a holiday, it is for 
the officer to consider whether he can afford to indulge 
in it It is merely urged, as a measure of fairness to the 
officer and as conducive to the interests of the State, that 
/hrlough should be placed on the same footing as sick certifi 
cate with regat^ to Ijie retention of appointment for twenty 
months Snoh a measure would bring the Staff Corps 
i^stem into harmony with the old regimental svstem of the 
Indian, and with ^^he existing regimental system of the Royal, 
Army It would permit au officer to return to the regiment 
he hjEul left. The changes so prejudicial to the existence of 
good ffielmg between officers and men would be lessened. A 
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deal of the exuting distaste for Indian military semoe^ 
with its many ano#tainties and the ever present ohanoe of 
being forced some day to become a "doing duty'* officer, 
would thereby be obliterated 

We have said that no practical man would ask more of the 
Government than the Government would be likely to concede 
One change^ simple feasible^ and costing nothing, we have 
already indicated But there is another connected witk it, and 
second only to it in importance, and equally for the interest 
for the Government to gftnt By the new Furlough Buies 
an officer is compelled — no matter what his length of 
service may be — to remain six years in India after his 
return from medical certificate before he can take furlongh 
How injuriously this rule affects an officer m many cases 
it IS not difficult to imagine We can picture to ourselves 
a conscientious officer who m^ have remained at his post 
twenty years without taking mrlough or leave of any l^d 
Suddenly he is taken ill and foroea to proceed to Europe 
on medical certificate It is but seldom that he can enjoy such 
leave During the greater portion ot it, certainly he contmues 
under the infinenoe of the sickness which sent him home 
But the Bight of old faces and the renewal of old associations 
awaken within him feelings which may have been long dormant 
Ha returns to India, his mind full of the wonders of Europe, 
anxious for the time when he may return m full streng^ to 
devote himself to the foUowmg up of ideas to which durmg 
his sick furlough, he was unable from ill health to devote 
himself He finds however that the new Furlongh Hules inter 
pose SIX yeais of service between his return to India and his 
furlongh Although according to the letter of the law, he is 
allowed one furlongh after ten years’ service and another after 
twenty yet, because he has been so unfortunate as to fall sick, 
be IS denied both of those furloughs in fact the furlough due 
to him after ten years’ service he cannot take till he has served 
nearly twenty-eight years For to his previous twenty years' 
service he must add eighteen months spent on sick leave and six 
subsequent years to be passed in India Now we say this is an 
anomaly that was never contemplated by those who framed the 
new Furlough Buies it is an anomaly that appeab for alters 
tion — an anomaly, which, we believe, the enlightened govern 
ment of Lord Cranboume will no longer allow to oontinue 
If we might presume to suggest the shape which these two 
necessary reforms might take, we would submit that every end 
would be attained by the simple promulgation of an order 
that for the fotore the Ghiverzuneat be prepared to 
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gnmt farloap^lu to all offioersi without reference to the length 
of their semoe or to any penod that inay\ have elapeed enm- 
qnently to their last visit to Europe, bat solely with referenee 
to the ability of the Government to allqw them, without 
inoonvenienee to proceed to England, that such forlonghs 
should be of twenty months’ daration and ehoald cany with 
them retention of appointments This change would in fact 
supplement and seal amalgamation by placmg the two divisions 
of the Army on the same footing with respect to leave, — a 
consideration of itself of no small iliiportancf* 

If such a plan would not content every man affected by the 

S resent system, it would at all events satisfy every reasonable 
esire it has besides the advantage of being a plan which 
would brmg officers more directly under the control of the 
Government which would conduce more than any imaginable 
measure to attract the better class of officers to enter the Indian 
ervice, which is attended with no expense and which the 
Gsovemment, therefore, would probably not object togrant 


2 ProgreM of England, a Poem to which are appended 
Notes on the Organization of the Briti^^h Empire, on 
British Policy in India on the Frreign Policy of the 
British Empire and on the Organization of the United 
States Indian Edition Calcutta 1866 


The author of this * Song of Timmph ” is a bold man 
Not only has he the hardihood to assert m his Preface that he 
has published his work without revision, but he aspires to 
bolder conceptions than the proudest and most arrogant 
monarch would daro to acknowledge Alexander the Great, 
Charlemagne, Napoleon I such men in their struggles for 
universal dominion have usually placed some limit to their 
wildest schemes of conquest In their loftiest flights there 
has been some obstacle beyond which their ambition dared not 
soar But our author aims at carving the whole world to 
suit his fancy, and suffers neither mountain barrier nor rolling 
ocean to stop the impetuous current of his schemes N ot content 
with re-organizing the Bntish Empire under such high sounding 
though somewhat pedantic names as Hochelaga, Hespenda, 
Cabotui, and Vasoovia, he is rash enough to digress beyond our 
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own frontiers^ and ^fcempt to cut the Gordian knot of conti 
nental poliiibs Anvthongh the weapon wielded m the stmggle 
IS the pen and not the sword and these lofty conceptions only 
find a vent m poetic efFosion yet these considerations serve 
perhaps to enhance tbe sense of their utter impracticability « 
and to justify our assertion that the writer is to say the least, 
a bold man 

To our own mind there seems something harsh and discor 
dant in the attempt to combine and reconcile the material 
dictates of State policy with fne soft conceptions of poetic imagery, 
to clothe the stern precepts of Machiavelh m the graceful drapery 
of the Muses We have been accue^tomed to regard poetry as 
the spontaneous outburst oi swelling emotion tne inspired 
creation of human passion and fervour Statesmanship on the 
other hand presupposes a calm and matuie judgment, capable 
of exercising a wise and sober discretion Pitt and Burke w^ 
by no means greatest among politicians when they ranked 
greatest among oratois Tlie creations of fancy which are the 
chief charm of the one art are the chief impediment in the way 
of the other An unimaginative poet is no poet at all, but as 
in the book before us we may have a little too much unagina 
tion in politics 

Too long thy bards bave cast then glance behind writes 
our author but we must confdls ourselves to a predilection for 
Macaulay^s Lays of Ancient Rome above The Progress of England 
Macaulay did not allow his statesmanship to tiespass on his 
poetry nor his imagination to make havoc of his statesmanship 
and the consequence was that he wrote some excellent verses as 
well as gained gieat admmi'^trative success We could wish m 
the same wav that the writer of The Progress of England hsA 
elected to be tried eitlier as a poet or as a jiohtician In endea 
vouring to combine the two characters li is identity is lost and 
Proteus like be eludes our grasp But the double character is 
preserved throughout To the poem itself are appended Notes, 
couched in more intelligible if not less impracticable prose And 
indeed we are not sure that if a tnfle less extravagant, these 
notes would not be the best part of the book 

Nearly one fourth of the poem relates to this country, and 
as the author bos published a special Iltd%an edition we shall 
content ourselves with sketching this portion of tbe work as 
a fair sample of the whole The subject is introduced by an 
appeal to English adventurers to help to weave Tbe threads 
* of that Imperial garment wide That England robes with ** 
Our rule in India is compared with that m a native 
State 
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where all alike 

" Most bow to one, who fears himself ItKe sword 
With which despair her tyrant foes does strike, 

^ Where blood still &11 b in petty qaarrelgr poured, 

And all that wealth is in the palace stored 
" Which through the land should circulate, and power, 

** Capricious eVn in justice, reigns adored 

' Where unseen woman with an unsafe dower, 

" Dreams of no hope nor sphere beyond her nuptial bower ' 

And after enumerating the evils of the native government of 
those '^robber kings, who govern not but prey Upon the states 
they shadow,^' the writer asks — 

'^Deem ye that conquest is a nation^s sm 

When such as these are brought beneath a rule 
** That raises all , that progress still should pin 
Her faith to old traditions that no fool 
Must ever Against his will be sent to school ? 

But apathetic slaves should still be Iree ” 

And thus declaring and defending the doctrine of annexation, 
the author bestows a graceful and not altogether unmerited 
tnbnte on its greatest master, Lord Dalhonsie 

'' the resolute strong heart, 

** The judgment calm the soul no cares could tame 
Or slights induce to waver or depart 
From the dear course laid down by conscience on her chart 

That knew both what to claim and what concede 
That sought not conquest for itself, noi feared 
" To crush for ever all that dared make bleed 

* One British bosom he who earliest reared 
‘ O^er India as a whole that flag endeared 

To more than Britons now that yet shall wave 
" As dear to Indian eyes when time has cleared 

* AynOkj their fear, that heirloom of the slave, 

** And England weeps in shame beside Dalhousie's grave 

India 8 futnio is tlk^n discussed the star of hope that shinea 
upon her under England's enlightened Government Peace and 
prosperity, social jprogress and intellectual freedom, these are 
the blessing promised to the country while England sends 
forth her thinkers mind creating mind ' Statesmen and 
poets are to dwell together in the Himalaya, and oolonise 
Cashmere, 
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Bay back the soil that, m aa hour of fear, 

Cold prudeuoeibartered to anworthy hands , 

And thence defend ner plains, and settle wheroshe stands ’ 

The suggestions an the Note on our policy m India are valuable, 
except so & as they are based on that impracticable re-arrange- 
ment of temtonal divisions of which we have already spoken 
It IB indeed the neatest defect of the book before us that the 
writer instead ot accepting the realities around him, will ever 
be striving to create a Utopia of his own India, for instancy 
he would divide inio three\ew Presidencies Hindustan, East 
Lidia, and the Deccan each with its own subordinate adminis 
trations The capital of Hindustan is to be situated m the Dehra 
Dhoon, and of the Deccan at Bangalore We are not told 
where the capital of East India is to be and it would be contrary 
to our expenence of the author to imagine that for that reason 
it IS to remain at Calcutta But it is obviously a loss of time 
to waste further words on this impracticable scheme 

As for the poetry of the book the ample extracts we have 
already given, afiPord a fair specimen of the wnter^s style 
We could certainly have wished that it had had the advantage 
of that careful revision which the author determined not to 
give it for m some places not only is the style slip shod but 
9ie sense is barely intelligible Take for mstance such hues 
as these — 

" in the grandest land 

“ For which the eoile cf ocean court the winds ” 

To that unfettered sin the charlatan extols 

St 48 

" With which despair her tyrant foes does strike ” 

St 50 


The insertion of the but ^ in the following seems to us to 
spoil the sense of the passage entirely 

And, half disarmed, ev^n caste binds with but slackened 
chains ” 


St 66 


Nor can we account for the construction any more than for the 
obscure meamng of these lines — 

Though England grieves over unhidden sin, 

* The greater surface to reflect the light 
The create shade behind her larger side is bright ” 

St 65 


One stanza has a line in excess, and the fault did not escape 
the author’s notice , but he would i^t correct it, he tells us 
in a footnote, as the removal of the line would spoil a stanza 
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** ^biob IS better than the average of others in t)ie book 
Now* we object to these attempts to disurm cntioism If a 
thing IS worth doing at all^ it is wortli doing well , and if The 
Projirees of England was worth publishiiig^ the writer was 
bound to see that it conformed to the rules of prosody and 
syntax There is no excuse for the man who sees his error 
and persists in it When an author trespasses on the attention 
of the publiOj the public has a right to expect that he will give 
of hiB best and it is an insult to that public for the author 
to admit that it might have been better No excuse what 
ever can palliate the offence in such case He would be 
rightly served if the public taking him at his word 
were content to wait for a revised edition That our leaders 
liowever, may judge of the estimate at which the author of 
The Progress of England rates the meiits of his own work we 
shall conclude this notice by giving at full length the objection 
able stanza which has led to these remarks 

^ Grand m not causeless vanity that seeks 
' On all earth s coins her images to stamp 
" And rule if not by force by fashion s freaks 

' France loves the flash of steel the column s tramp 
" Marching to music the wide stretching camp 

Bright painted war ships, that with sails and steam 
“ Breastmg the wavelets proudly shade the deep , — 

^ All that can feed a hope no doubts can damp 
The thirst for fruitless fame that will not sleep 
' But ever spurs her on, to conquer but rot keep ' 

St 110 

8 The History of the British Empire tn India from the appoint 
ment of Lord Hardinge to the political extinction of the 
East India Company ^forming a sequel to Thornton^ s History 
of India By Lionel James Trotter late of the 2Dd 
Bengal Fusiliers In two Vols Vol II London 
Wm H Allen & Co 1866 

Thk first volume of Mr Trotter’s History was noticed in our 
pages not a yesw ago and we have now to announce the 
puhhcation of the second The present volume treats of Lord 
Canning’s Government) and is mainly occupied with a narrative 
of the stirring events of the mutiny , but confined as it is to 
the mere relation of facts it merits no more than a passing 
notice at our hands A more intricate and exhaustive ontioum 
on that portion of Indian history we reserve till the pubhcation 
of the next volume of Mr Kaye s Sepoy War 
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The harrowing scenes and complications of the mutiny^ the 
cruel terrors of th^ unhappy time^ and the cruel campaigns 
of the avenging irmy, are fully, faithfully, and grap^owy 
described in the^ volume before us It is in fact one senes of 
battles of sieges of assaults, and unfortunately of massacres also. 
And the author^s estimate of the great leaders in that fearM 
crisis is generally as fair and impartial as the descnption of 
the scenes in which they participated is accurately pourtrayed 
Poor Sir Hugh Wheeler is not branded as a knave and a coward, 
because he euddej^ly found himself placed in an emergency for 
which his advancing years unfitted him On the other hand, 
there is no attempt at palhation of the lamentable want of 
timely energy proved to have been exhibited by Lord Canmng 
and his advisers at the outbreak of the mutiny Mischief was 
everywhere brewing but the great men of Calcutta, lapt in 

* the languor of a tropical summer and official self complacency, 

mistook the faint sounds that sometimes fell upon their ears 
for the farewell rumblings of a storm already past ' ^ By the 

middle of May however even Government House had been 
shocked into healthier action by the tidings telegraphed down 
from Agra Yet ^ all excuses fairly weighed it seems absurd 

^ to believe that the whole strength all the vast the varied 
resources of a great Eastern Government were employed in the 
' raising of results so pitifollv small A Neill a Lawrence, 
or an Edwardes would havoSnade short work with those other 
difficulties which debarred the Indian Government from doing 
its duty at the rate of more than twenty soldiers a day ” A 

* wiser quicker statesman than Lord Canning would have begun 
collecting bis reinforcements some weeks sooner at any rate 
After the news of the mutinous 7 th Oude Infantry had reached 

' him on the 4th of May Yet even had he acted with proper 
boldness from the middle of the month what scenes of black 
' disaster might never have taken place at Cawnpore Allahabad 
and other stations neighbouring Lucknow ! But the Gover 
' nor General was always by nature slow to move out of hu 
regular orbit 

There are some few points however in uhich we are unable 
to endorse the opinions expressed by Mr Trotter We think 
his estimate of Sir Henry Havelock’^ character not more 
ungenerous than unjust We cannot regard it as a sin that he 
assumed his proper command in the army at Allahabad, even 
though m doing so he had to displace a Neill His oonduoi 
inde^ was the most usual and the most fittmg to pursue 
Outram s noble ^nerosity in allowing Havelock to the 
relief column against Lucknow, after Living thnoe attempted 
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to advance in vain^ is an exceptional case and cannot fairlj be 
compared with Havelock’s conanot at Allaha&ad, and if it could, 
there are few men who would abide the test 07 such a standard 
of self denial It may be true that Havel9ok was extrava 
gantly worshipped in &OBe days, but it is a thankless task to 
set to pull down the hero from the altar of popular affection 
Histoiy will no doubt rate the merits of both the man and the 
general at their true worth, but no historian is justified in 
needlessly maligning one whom he acknowledges to have been 
both a great general and a good mani 

It would appear however, that Neill is the hero whom Mr 
Trotter worships with almost blind admiration This is the 
manner, for instance, in which be speaks of what must always 
remain the greatest blot on that great General’s fame — a stain 
indelible which no number of Brahmins and Kajputs could ever 
succeed in washing out ^ The slaughter house itself, m which 
the blood of the Nana s victims still lay two inches deep, was 
" cleansed in part at least by some of those who had evidently 
borne a share active or passive in the cruel butchery of the lath 
of July Each of the rebel ringleaders as he fell into Neill s hands 
“ was forced by way of prelude to his own hanging to clean up a 
'' certain space of the blood reeking floor If any high caste 
** scoundrel demurred to this piece of natural, fair if somewhat 
" starthng revenge on the plea of lasting rum to his own soul 
' his scruples were soon relieved by the threat of a sound flogging 
* Neill’s aim being to strike a wholesome terror among these 
"'rebels by this mode of punishing men concerned in a 
' ' revolting cowardly, barbarous deed ’ he cared as little for the 
sufferers pnvate superstitions as for the mawkish wailing of 
" those English critics who charged with needless cruelty one 
" of the bravest least cruel of a brave and merciful race ” 

It 18 satisfactory to find that the campaign of Sir Hngb Aose 
in Central India has been reckoned at its true worth in the 
volume before us In comparison with the more exciting, 
because more personal scenes of Delhi and Lucknow there has 
always been a fear lest the exploits of the Central India Force 
should fail to receive their lull meed of praise In that memo 
Table year when every column flushed with snccess covered itself 
with glory , when every individual Englishman not merely did 
his dufy, but fought like a hero it is no less difficult than ungra 
moos to institute comparisons between different men and armies 
But as regards the Central India column all, we think, will 
agree m the justice of the following remarks upon its campaign 
' A campaign,” writes Mr Trotter, ' which for the quick succes 
" non of telliog blows, for the completeness of the victories, the 
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greatness of the o^ds encountered^ of the diffionlties overcome^ 
'for the skilly the l^rdihood, the untiring pluck displayed alike 
' by officers and men^ takes rank among the finest master pieces 
' of modem warfare If the conquest of Delhi was a miracle 
" of heroic daring, if the final capture of Lucknow, in attesting 
" the triumphs of bold engineering and skilful gunnery^ seem^ 
' almost to justify the popular belief m Lord Clyde s strategic 
' prowess, Sir Hugh Rose s triumphant march from Bombay to 
"Gwalior while it trod close on the former achievement 
'in respect of soldierly Endurance raised its leader at one 
bound far above the generalship of Lord Clyde on to a level 
' with some of the first names in the military annals of all 
"times ^ 

The following summary of Lord Canning^s character will 
probably be generally acquiesced in In the six years of his 
' Indian Government Lord Canning bad gone through a whole 
' life time of expenenoe at ouoe stiauge av^ul unforeseen Few 
' men so circumstanced would have come out of the ordeal with 
greater credit many would not have come out half so wel] 
While he was yet new to his work before he had learnt 
' to swim without help from Ins official bladders the successor 
' of Lord Dalhousie had to battle with a storm which even the 
'' might of a Dalhousie could not have easily overcome If none 
" of them around him saw wh^ was lowering his own blindness, 
' however unfortunate need not be reckoned much to his dispraise 
" After the storm had burst indeed a quicker, clearer intellect 
would at once have felt the danger have risen to the occasion 
' Dalhousie would have checked the mutiny in its spring but Lord 
Canning was no Dalhousie only an unnght high minded 
" English gentleman of average talent very slow perceptions and 
' unbending firmness No man could cleave more tightly to 
' a purpose once framed but few men were ever slower m mas 
tenng the preliminary details Once let him see the way he 
' ought to go and nothing mortal could make him swerve from it 
' There is no finer scene in Indian history than that where the 
' last of the Company s Viceroys stands forth calm m the 
" strength of his righteous purpose s'^ately m the pnde of place 
" and patncian training amidst a roaring sea of hos'^ile cntioism 
lashed into ever wilder rage by the blasts of anwmed rebellion 
' Against that seeming marble the whole strength of popnlar 
" ill feeling the maddest utterances of British fury burning for 
" a boundless bhndly heathenisb revenge fret and worry them 
" selves in vam Like the captive tied to the stake, he may 
' feel but will never flinch under the blows and taunts of his 
" savage persecutors ” 
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4 Traveli %n tie Mogul Empire by Fiaucis j^ernier TraDslated 
from the French by Irving Brock ^ In two volumes 
Calcutta^ E. C Lepage & Co 

This is a welcome re appearance of an old friend Clothed 
in a couple of neat handy volumes composed of good paper and 
aclean tjrpe Bernier is if possible more charm mg and attractive 
than ever In his elegant cover he seems to invite the reader 
to choose him for a companion in the railway carriage the 
steamboat or in the after dinner eajy chair and we recommed 
those who have not yet made his acquaintance to accept the 
invitation 

Bemier^s Travels have never failed to interest the general 
reader since their original publication two hundred years ago 
while for the purposes of history they can scarcely be ov^r 
estimated An eye witness for the most part of the events be 
describes the author may be relied on as an accurate and 
instmctive chronicler of his own tim^ while in India His 
account of the struggle for the empire between the four sons of 
Shahjehan^ even during the life time of that infirm and unfoi 
tunate monarchy and the narrative of Aurungzebe s expedition to 
Cashmere, in which Bernier was attached to the euiie of a high 
noble of the State^ are life like representations of what actually took 
place They further possess this peculiar merit that being written 
by a foreigner totally disconnected with any political party the 
information we derive from them is not more interesting than 
it IS — a point of special importance in the East — impartial and 
authentic Besides the above the present volumes also contain 
Bemier^s letter to the French minister Colbert descriptive of the 

government of India, its pecuniary resources its military 
" strength, and its immense expenditure another letter con 
taming a description of the great cities of Delhi and Agra with 
details illustrative of the Mogul Court and a hneP account of 
the customs and superstitions of the Hmdus The whole is 
rendered even more attractive by a style at once simple and 
lively, richly interspersed with quaint anecdote 

We are glad to find Messrs Lepage and Co so ready to 
follow the example set by Mr Higginbotham of Madras in 
re-produeing some of the early standard literature connected 
with the history of this country We trust that the present 
volume will soon he followed by other similar works many of 
which are well wcftiihy of re publication The enterprising 
publishers will perhaps, however forgive us if we sngge^ that 
future editions should be more carefully edited than Bermer^s 
Travels would appear to have been There is scarcely a single 
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page ID the book free from some gross typographical blauder 
which tends to di figure the otherwise elegant appearance of 
the book It was no doubt quite proper to preserve the anti 
quated spelling of sthe onj,iual translator and this is not the 
point with which we hnd fault It is however after all but a slight 
delect and we sincerely trust that Messrs Lepage and Co 'a 
enterprise will receive the hearty and substantial support of the 
public and that they will be thereby encouraged to extend this 
new library of standard Angh Indian literature 


5 The Eastern Hunters By Captain J T Newall Author of 

John Neville Soldier Sportsman and Gentleman * 
Illustrationb London Tinsley Brothers 1866 

As a narrative of adventure and sport this book is superior 
to the average of its class though by no meaus free from the 
faults that usually attend that st^le of literature It does 
not affect an exaggerated and unreal strain it is pretty free % 
from ridiculous bombast and it is written for the most part 
in tolerably good English It is moreover well got up m a 
thick octavo volume (far too heavy for such light reading) with 
a large clean type and some illiustrations 

The subject treats of the adventures of three officers dunng 
a month s leave among the wilds of Rajputana or Central India 
As IS usual in James^ novels the three heroes are introduced 
to us on horaeb ick riding in the gloam of the evening and 
having of course lost their way But fortunately they find 
their camp before the end of the chapter and the work of 
destruction begins m the following morning To give any 
idea of the various expeditious made by the hunters day after 
day we should have to transcribe a great portion of Captain 
Newall 6 book Their bag is perhaps not immoderately large 
for a work of fiction though 450 pages are occupied in the 
recital For the seveial ^ventuies are mixed up with so 
much extraneous matter that they swell to an unusual not 
to say tedious length Each incident leads to a wearisome 
amount of conversation^ relevant and ij^releva^t among the 
actors a conversation moreover couched m a oouveutional 
slang which j we suppose is popular among officers of Captain 
Newall B stamp We really have very litfle interest in the 
colour of Miss Verney's hair when accompanying our heroes 
on the track of their first Brum nor do we <^Te to be 
pulled up by a dissertation on buried cities^ which does not 

1 V 
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pretend to teach os anything There ma^ be readera of the 
class who devour railway novels with avidity and never seem 
as if they could satisfy their maw to whom Captain Newall s 
style of writing may seem the perfection of literary ability But 
for ourselves we should prefer to have had the adventures told 
more in the style of Sir Samuel Baker in fewer sentences more 
pithy and more graphic In the present volume the spirit is so 
diluted that the mixture is to our taste weak and insipid The 
anecdotes too with which The Eastern Hunters is plentifully 
and agreeably interspersed might y^ have bed a larger measure 
of originality 

Some of the adventures are no doubt well worth telling 
more particularly as their accuracy is vouched for by the autjior 
We «tract the following exciting incident as a specimen of 
Captain Newall s style 

His rifle was quickly brought to bear and he let dnve 
' both barrels in rapid succes ion rolling the tiger over but 
it immediately recovered itself spian^ up roaring with rage 
' and pain and catching a sight of his adversary on the 
^ rock faced bank above came boundm„ towards him ovei the 
' boiildei*9 and stones at the foot of the low cliff on which 
“ Hawkes stood The hunter seized his second gun and poured 

* m its contents as the tiger came on but without the effect of 
stopping its headlong charge ^he beast readied the base of 

‘ the rocky height and making a desperate spring managed to 
gain a hold with its fore paws on the top but its flat and 
^ slippery face presented nothin^ on which to fix his hind feet 
^ or give it purchase to assist iii dragging itself bodily to the 
top As Hawkes turned to seize his third ^un from the atten 
dant he perceived that individual some distance in the rear 
racing with full power on towards the nearest tree It was 
" too late for him to follow suit retreat was now out of the 

* question so be clubbed his gun and brought it down with 

* force on the bead of the tiger as it rested snarling between its 
paws within a few feet of the striker The beast winced but 

** did not let go hold indeed appeared to re doable its efforts to 
^ effect a lodgment The stock flew into splinters as it came in 
contact with the hard skull of the tiger but Hawkes conti 

* nued to belabour him. with the barrels He laid on with a 

* will but the result was yet doubtful Despite the desperate 
* blows the beast maintained his position and had he not been 

weakened by his wounds would probably have made good 
his object 

All this time it had been growling wit'h rage depicted 
in every line of its countenance Suddenly it emitted a 
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' short low roar a quiver seemed to ran throagh its jaws 
relaxed^ its eyes lost their fire its hold of the rock gave way 
and it fell back (Crashing among the boulders of rock and 
bushes into the inllah below a distant nde-orack accompany 
ing its downfall 

' Hurrah 1 Hawkes shouted in mad excitement brandishing 
* his gun barrels * Hurrah • He s cooned Yoicks ! Tally ho I 
' ' Eun for it For God s sake get into a tree ! shouted 
Norman from the other side of the nullah in eager anxious 
tones He may» get up “Und be at you again by some path * 
No no it s all ri„ht He s cooned Tul lul lul laietee !* 
' and Hawkes continued to make excited demonstrations as he 
stood on tlie lock and looked over 

^ Get back man get back Are you mad ^ Norman again 
shouted with much anxiety Perhaps he s only stunned 1 
can t answer for hitting him again Kun oS confound yon, 
run away will you ^ 

It s all serene old fellow ^ was the reply ' I see him lying 
quite still and dead as a door nail There he is under the tree 
Ah f I twig him ejaculated Norman and again the rifle 
spoke But this time there was no responsive roar ^ 

Well worthy of recital are such deeds of heroic pluck and pre 
sence of mind but there is to our mind something melo dramatic 
and ludicrous m Captain Newa^l s narrntion of them 





